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PREFACE. 



The language, of which this grammar contains the practical 
rules, is frequently designated by the name of the High Ger- 
man. This epithet was originally applied to the language in 
order to distinguish it from the Low German, which compre- 
hends all those dialects, which are spoken in the level coun- 
tries of the north of Germany, But as the language, which is 
called the High German, differs from the dialects of the south 
of Germany, as well as from those of the north, this name is 
now applied exclusively to that general language, which is 
spoken and written by all wellbred Germans. Accordingly 
it is more properly called the German language^ without any 
other epithet. 

Among the various dialects which have existed and still 
exist in different parts of Germany, there is a characteristic 
difference between those of upper and of lower Germany. The 
dialects of the north of Germany are in general softer than 
those of the south, and the vowels are more protracted ; while 
the southern dialects are characterized by greater variety 
and energy. In all these various dialects we discover the 
distinct traces of one common and original language, of which 
each dialect may be considered a more or less perfect 
copy. But of the time when this original language may 
have been used as the common instrument of speech by the 
whole German race, we- have as little knowledge, as* of the 
primeval history of the nation itself. If we examine the his- 
tory of Germany, and particularly the remaining documents 
of its language from the fourth century to the fifteenth, we 
find that at different periods one of the various dialects was 
more than the others employed for literary productions. Such 
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a temporary ascendancy was owing partly to the fact, that 
sometimes one of the German tribes happened to possess a 
greater number of superior minds, and partly to political 
circumstances. As Germany was an elective kingdom, its 
government sometimes devolved on men of different German 
tribes, who had it in their power to increase the influence of 
their native dialect, particularly if they promoted literature 
and science. Thus in the reign of the emperors from the 
house of Hohenstaufen, the Suabjian dialect gained the ascen- 
dancy, and became the classical language of the polite, or, 
as it is commonly called, the romantic, literature of Germany, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the spirit 
of poetry died away, and writings in prose increased, the 
language also assumed a more prosaic character. This 
change was effected by various causes, as, by the language of 
the laws or customs, which were at that time cofcamitted to 
writifag ; moreover by translations, and novels, and particu- 
larly by the writings of those religious philosophers, who are 
known by the name of mystics. Tauler, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, and whose works still belong to the most 
interesting documents of ancient German prose, is particular- 
ly celebrated among the German mystics. These thinkers 
in theology, although they were frequently led into error by 
their imperfect knowledge of natural objects and an aversion 
to the examination of facts, on the other hand distinguished 
themselves by their independence of established prejudices, 
and by intense thought, by which they strove to sound th^ 
essence of religion. Their merits in developing the German 
language cannot be doubted. They arose in different parts 
of Germany, and seem to have intentionally avoided such 
provincial expressions, as' might have prevented their 
writings from being generally diffused; and these writings 
could not but impress the minds of others with the difference 
between the general substance and the local ingredients of 
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the language. Thus one writing corrected another, and 
the language gained in genen^i^y^ ^^ well as in philosophical 
and grammatical exactness ; while it lost by degrees its an- 
cient poetical flow and richness. 

This prosaic language, thus formed, is essentially the same 
which prevailed at the time of the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century, and which at present, with few alterations, is 
spoken and written by all we^bred Germans. It is a false 
notion, which was first spread by Adelung,* that Luther, in 
his writings, and particularly in his translation of the Bible, 
availed himself of h}s native dialect of the Electorate of Sax- 
ony, which by the signal success of his books became the 
general language of Germany. Luther cannot be considered 
as the father of the general language of his country ; no 
more than he can be regarded as the father of the Reforma- 
tion. He found them both already existing, and promoted 
and modified them according to his own views. With re- 
spect to the language, he says himself, ^^ I have not a distinct, 
particular, and peculiar kind of German, but I use the com- 
man German Icmguage^ in order that the inhabitants of both 
the upper and lower countries may understand me.'' But 
even without these express words of Luther, the above 
statement would be sufficiently evident from a considerable 
number of books which were published before, and at the 
same time with those of Luther, in all of which we find 
essentially the same language used for various subjects (as 
for example, by the painter Albrecht Diirer for laying down 
the principles of geometry, drawing, and fortification). But 
the merit of Luther consists in his having written the com- 
mon language with particular propriety and grammatical 
precision, and in having extended it more than any other 
author among the people at large. 

* This error has lately been repeated bjr Noehden in the pre- 
lace to his Grammar. 

0* 
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• The poetic powers of this common language, which had 
been formed ' principally by prose writers, were developed 
, by some eminent minds in the seventeenth century, among 
whom -we mention particularly Frederic a Spee, and Martin 
Opitz, the founder of the Silesian school of poets. But in 
the course of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth centrary, the language was adulterated by French ex- 
pressions and modes of speaking. From this debasement 
the language, as well as the literature of Germany, was redeem- 
ed by the great authors who have distinguished themselves 
during the last eighty years. They have shown its suffi- 
ciency for every branch of literature and science, and have ^ 
restored to it that most precious of all its properties, the 
power of being developed and increased out of its own sub- 
stance. 

The works of these authors, the history and the genius of 
the language, and the manner in which it is used by wellbred 
piBople in different parts of Germany, are the true standards 
for speaking and writing it correctly. There is no part of 
Germany where the whole population speak the language 
correctly. Neither the public of Dresden or Meissen, nor 
that of Hanover or Gottingen, can be looked to as filling the 
place of an academy of the classical German language. 
Slight shades of provincial dialects enter into the manner of 
speaking even of the best educated persons. Some faults in 
pronunciation, which are peculiar to different parts of Ger- 
many, may be mentioned here. The b is sometimes con- 
founded with p, and e? with t ; d and o are pronounced like c, 
and u like i ; g in the beginning of words is pronounced by 
some Germans like k, and by others like j. The s before t 
and p is sometimes pronounced like sh in English ; and sch 
when it stands before a liquid consonant is sounded like s ; 
final >syllables in e (with or without other letters) are 
pronounced too short, and sometimes with a nasal sound. 
A gross grammatical fault consists in using the accusative 
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instead of the dative, and the dative instead of the accusiu- 
tive case. 

After these observations on the history and actual state of 
the German language, t will add a few on German gram- 
mar. It b reported of Charlemagne, that among other plans 
for the advancement of. knowledge he conceived also that of 
inducing the learned men of that age to compose a grammar 
of the German language. But this project remained unexe- 
cuted. Some German grammars were published in the six- 
teenth century ; but none of great eminence until the eigh- 
teenth. During the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Gotsehed wrote his grammar, which held the highest rank 
till, in the last half of the same century, that of Adelung ap- 
peared. Although the bad taste of Gotsched did great injury 
to the literatHre of his country, yet his merit as a German 
grammarian cannot be denied. He was however far surpass- 
ed by Adelung, the author of the most complete dictionary 
of the German language in German. After that of Adelung 
a great number of German grammars were published in 
Germany, of which I shall notice three, viz. the historical 
grammar by Grtmm, the grammar by Hamischy and that by 
Heinsius. The grammar of Grimm exhibits a profound 
grammatical inquiry into the gradual formation of the Ger- 
man language. The grammar of Harnisch is characterized by 
its metaphysical investigation of the German language j it 
abounds in deep and ingenious remarks, but sometimes runs 
into a sort of philological mysticism. The grammar of 
Helnsius, although it contains many general observations on 
the philosophical importance of each part of speech, is chiefly 
of a practical nature, and has on this account been introduc- 
ed at a guide into most German schools. 

With respect to German grammars written in foreign lan- 
guages, I shall mention only two, which are commonly used 
in England, and which have been employed in composing 
this grammar. 1 mean the grammar of Noehden (the fifth 
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edition of which was published in 1827)9 9^^ ^^^ ^^ RrnDbo- 
tham (printed in 1824). These grammars contain many 
valuable rules and useful directions, most of which are derived 
from German grammars, particularly that of Adelung. Noeh- 
den indeed not unlrequentlj pretends to originality; but 
those passages of his grammar in which he speaks as the 
philosopher of the German language, and even those practi- 
cal parts, which he most boasts of, as being of his own in- 
vention, are certainly the weakest in bis book. While the 
rules are better expressed in the grammar of Noehden than 
in that of Kowbotham, the latter is more useful on account of 
the exercises which are joined to each rule. The principal 
defect of- Rowbotham consists in particularizing too much ; 
of which method the natural consequence is, that many cases 
which belong together under the same rule remain undecided. 

In the grammar which I now offer to the public, I have 
endeavoured to preserve all that is valuable in the two last 
mentioned grammars. I have altered wherever I thought it 
necessary, and will mention here some of the most impor- 
tant changes that have been made. 

1. In the third chapter of Part First, Book First, I have tried 
to arrange the sounds of the German language in their natural 
order. In this arrangement I was guided by the excellent trea- 
tise of Mr. Duponceau on Phonology j* in which he has laid 
down general directions for analyzing the sounds of every lan- 
guage, and then applied them to the English. In a few instan- 
ces I have ventured to differ from the opinion of my learned 
friend, particularly with respect to the distinction between 
palatals and Unguals, and in regard to the consonants d and 
/, which I have not ranked with the lingua-dentals, or dentals 
(as the grammarians commonly do), but with the palatals. I 
have thought it best to found the distinction between palatals 

* Transactions of the American' Philosophical Society, at Phila- 
delphia. Vol. I. New Series, No. xvii. 
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and liDguals an the simple fact^ that some consonants are 
formed by a particular part of the palate being touched by the 
tongue^ while others are produced by the position of the 
tongue, when brought near the palate without touching it. 
Accordingly / and n have been ranked with the palatals, and r 
With the linguals. In regard to d and /, it may be observed, 
that they are pronounced as well by persons who have lost 
their teeth, as by those who retain them. . The tongue may in- 
deed touch the teeth in sounding these consonants, but if this 
circumstance had any influence upon their pronunciation, it 
would add a hissing sound to that of cf and t, and consequently 
spoil the utterance of these letters. Accordingly I have 
ranked d and t among the palata.1 consonants. 

The limits of this grammar have not allowed me to give 
more than a general analysis qf the sounds of the German lan- 
guage ; while a more minute investigation would have led to 
more satisfactory results.* I will add here an observa- 
tion concerning those sounds which are nearly the same in 
German and in English. Those German sounds which cor- 
respond to the English f, «?, », /, r, 5, s^, are formed in the 
fore part of the mouth, i. e. nearer the teeth than in English ; 
also g hardy and h are not formed so deep in the throat as in 
English. The liquid consonants, which are passed lightly 
over in English, are dwelt upon in German. 

2. In represetiting the German declensions (which have 
cost so much trouble to all German grammarians), I have been 
principally guided by Heinsius, whose arrangement I have en- 
deavoured to render more complete and systematic ; so that 

* English students of the German language, as well eis German 
studentd of the EngHsh, may be surprised to find, that the only 
sound which' Walker, in his Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 
characterizes as a German sound (I mean the hroad German a, as 
he calls it), does not exist in the German language ; that thifi 
sound is confined to some dialects, and is never heard from the 
mouth of a wellbred German, 
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tbere should remain no exception to the principles laid doWn."^ 
I have added a mode of signifying by two letters the manner 
in which each noun is declined ; which method I should 
think would be of still greater use to the student, if in the 
dictionary abo every noun were marked in this manner. 

3. With respect to the German verb, I have thought it best 
to treat first of its original parts, i. e. of those which are form- 
ed by the addition of letters to the radical syllables ; and 
afterward of those supplementary parts of the verb which are 
formed by means of auxiliary verbs* This distribution is 
evidently most congenial with the real nature of the German 
verb and its inflections ; but it presents the additional advan- 
tage, that the distinction between regular and irregular verbs 
can, according to this method, be placed at the head of this 
doctrine ; instead of having the regular forms of the verb 
preceded by the irregular auxiliary verbs. Moreover this 
diiference between r-egular and irregular verbs affects only 
the original parts of the verb, and has no influence upon 
those, which are formed by means of auxiliary verbs. But 
according to the common mode of mixing together the origi- 
nal and supplementary tenses (in order to make the German 
verb appear as complete as the Latin or Greek verb^, the 
dfeitinction between regular and irregular verbs is carried also 
through those parts of the verb which are not at all afiected 
by this difierence. 

4. As the German language in this country as well as in 
England is studied by many persons particularly on account of 
the polite literature of Germany, I have wished to contribute 

* There is no part'of Noehden's grammar, of which the audior 
boasts more than his ariangement of the German declensions. 
To satisfy the reader in regard to the foundation of these preten- 
sions, it is sufficient to observe, that Noehden mentions only one 
characteristic of the fourth declension, viz. that it '< comprehends 
all those masculines and neuters which are not included in the 
two foregoing declensions." 
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to the enjoyment of lovers of poetry by giving (in the Third 
Book) as full an account of German versification as the limits of 
this elementary work would admit. I have availed myself of 
the opinions of Voss and Schlegel on German prosody, as far 
as they coincided with those to which I was led in pursuing 
this study with particular and continued interest. 

To facilitate the pronunciation^ I have marked the princi- 
pal accent on every word in this grammar ; and experience 
has already convinced me of the eminent usefulness of this 
method. This idea was suggested to me by my friend, 
Mr. Folsom, to whose excellent judgment I am gratefully 
indebted for a great number of valuable suggestions in the 
definition of principles and choice of expressions. 

In regard to orthography, which in some points is a matter 
of dispute among German writers, I have in general followed 
the principle of writing the words as they are pronounced — 
a principle, which is generally acknowledged as correct, 
though ^ith more or fewer exceptions. I have not adopted 
any mode of. spelling in which I am not supported by some 
distinguished modern tiuthdrs. The only unusual and haz- 
ardous step I have taken, consists in my having rejected al- 
together the compound letter § (52), because it is never pro- 
nounced as such. For this attempt I have no authority to rely 
on, except those German writings which are printed in Roman 
type. I have substituted, according to the pronunciation of 
the words, either f, or ff which at the end of words is writ- 
ten f^. This last sign of double s, however, which I toqk 
from the grammar of Harnisch, has rather an unusual typo- 
graphical appearance ; and on this account those writers are 
perhaps right who retain the ^ at the end of words, regard- 
ing it merely as the sign of double s (in the same manner as 
^ is used instead of f, at the end of words). — In the Appen- 
dix, in which I have added a portion of the New Testament 
in German, and some dialogues, I have kept the § at the end 
of words. 
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I will conclude this preface by adding a few observations 
on the manner in which I think this (or any .other) grammar 
may be used to the greatest advantage by beginners. The 
pronunciation ought, of course, to be first attended to.* 
Then the beginner should acquaint himself thoroughly with 
all the ordinary inflections of articles, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and verbs. I do not think it advisable to attend in 
this first study of the grammar to all the principles and minute 
observations which are contained in those chapters in which 
the grammatical forms are stated. It is sufiicient^ that the 
learner should be able to translate correctly and easily all the 
exercises which are added to illustrate those forms. — After 
having acquired this^ elementary knowledge, he ought to be- 
gin to translate some easy German book. For this purpose 
1 published about two years ago a collection of extracts from 
the best modern German authors, under the title, '' Deutsches 
Lesebuch fiir Anfanger,'' German Reader for Beginners^ 
Cambridge, University-press, 1826. This collection was 
made with the advice of my respected friend, Mr. Ticknor, 
who, being at the head of the department of modern languag- 
es in Harvard College, has introduced and most efiectually 
promoted the study of the German language and literature at 
this university. 

As the studient is making progress in translating, he will 
himself feel the necessity of a more minute study of grammar. 
This study ought to consist partly in the teacher's referring the 
learner to that particular passage in the grammar which will 
explain any difficulty he has met with in translating — and 
partly in a gradual, thorough study of the grammar from the 
beginning to the end. During this study, the translating should 

* A correct pronunciatioij cannot be acquired by self-instruc- 
, tion ; since all the means which are used to explain the sounds of 
one language by those of another, cannot effect more than an ap- 
proximation to the true pronunciation. 
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6e continued, and be accompanied with exercises in writing. 
In addition to those contained in the grammar. 

After having in this preface offered some views of the 
history aod actual state of the German language and German 
grammar iii general, and of the characteristics of this gram- 
mar in particular, I present it to the public, with the assur- 
ance, that its severest critic cannot be more fully convinced 
of its imperfections, than 

THE AUTHOR. 

Harvard College^ 10 May^ 1828. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 2, line 30, after words, read, either separate or in com- 
position. 

9, dele it, 
30, for other letters, read, another letter. 

7, (fc/c SldC^t, night 

9, after nouns, rcoJ, of one syllahle. 

6, yor plural numher, read^ nominative plural. 

5, after letters, read^ The asterisk (*) prefix- 
ed to a noun in the singular, signifies that a, 0/ 
U/ are in the plural changed into ft, i, iu If 
more than one of these letters, or any one of 
them more than once, should occur in the 
same noun, that one alone is changed which 
occurs last ; as, Him, plural, TllthtC 

34, for Of the ranks, read^ Of the rank. 

21, col 2nrf, subjoin the man, tttt CWMtfcfe/ m. 2. h. 

2V,/or @*tifit,/. 1. d. read, ©(fetlfi,/. 1. t>. 

28, after with, tnit, read, (Dat.) 

6, ajter the declension of the Singular, read. 

Plural, for the three Genders.' 

jsr. itiei'ne flu'ten, my good. 
G. tnei'net ju'tett, of my good. 
D. tnei'nett du'tm, to my good. 
jS. mei'ne gtt'tm, my good. 

" 50, " 12, for Xm'itV, read, ^tXt'^tt. 

« " " 25, col 2nd, subjoin, week, <30O'cl&e, /. 1. C 

" 40, col 2nd, " degree, ©tab, m. 3. b. 6. 
" 60, " 34, after the declension of the Singular, read, The 

Plural is like that of ttt, on page 59. 
'« 66, /' 5, col. l*r, subjoin, Hf^, that. 
« 67, ** 18, col 2nd, " of, t)On. (Dot.) 
" " " 25, col Ist, « to love, Mbttu 
" 68, " 5, for never forsake thee, rco^, never^ jRpr- 

sake^ thee.* 
" " *' 10, for (do), read, (do). 
« (( cr 40, eol 2nd, subjoin, or, O'betr. 
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29, 
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(C 
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age 


<o, 


ftW*< 


u 


82, 


(i 


<( 


84, 


(& 


(( 


u 
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u 


87, 


t€ 


ti 


88, 


U 


*i 


92, 


&( 
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93, 
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u 


94, 


(& 


u 


96, 


u 


4< 


97, 


u 
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ft 


ii 


n 


100, 


a 



CORRIGENDA. XIX 

76, line 4, for ftt'ae, read, blVge, 

20, " er ilMt\l, read, hu ijiit^. 

12, dek t)ttUe'fe|t, et liefl. 

13, after le'fen, to read, read, ^tt lie'fefl, et 

Itejt 

10, for fc^ifft, rea(i, fc^iftft 

22, dele gefd&tc'betu 
3, J[br ©rei'ten, read, ©(rei'ten* 

24, in rte last column, read, t)et:f(6fUttg'ett. 

3, " '' t)etfc()tt)Utt'^eiu 
9, /or auf' fjfc^en, rca«?, au^(6fc^ett. 

4, " ®cl&tt)em'men, rcac?, ©ci^wern'meiu 

5, " ©ettteit/ reaci, ©mf'em 

2, un(2er self, insert, 

iDfinitire. 
Present. 
@i(& MUn, to lore one's self. 

" 101, " 5, dele the whole line, Thou art, ^c* 

" " " 9, " '* They assume, 4*c 

*' t< « 14, *' " We got, ^-c. 

*' *' «• 15, " " You prepared, ^c. 

" 103, " 11, /or ar'gete, rca^?, ftt'getre. 

« " " 27, " et, read,t$. 

'* 104, " 30, *' gSo'gel/ read, ^Jc'geL 

'' 106, « 21, " 2(ttfne^ettt, read, Tiufmijmau 

« 107, " 13, deZe the whole line, To have, Sfc. 
^' '^ " 18, before participles, read, past 
" 118, " 31, /or tttir, read, mt. 
't 125, " 11, for not will, read, will not. 
^' 138, ^' 19, under Du tt)flr't)e|l Di(6 gefiebf ^d'ktt/ d&c. 
read, 

Imperative, 
lie'fcc ^U bic^/ love thou thyself, 
lie'fce et ficb, let him love himself, 
lie bm mx un^, let us love ourselves. 
tie'6et il?t euc^, love ye yourselves. 
IWbtn fte ficfe, let them love themselves. 

" 148, " 5, /or the* cocks^, read, (the) cocks^. 
" *' *' 31, co/. l5<, subjoin, disturhance, @t$nutg. 
'' 149, ** 2, co/. 2nd, " hither, i}\tiltt\ 
«' '^ " 21, « ^* on, (Wf, (an). 

the shoulder, ^ie @^uVttX* 



N. B^ In liie English etereises to be translated into German, the words 
if^ch are included in parentheses, if printed in Roman t3rpe, are to be 
omitted in German ; but if printed in Italics, they are to be literally 
rendered in German, whether they are additional to the correct English 
expressions, or substituted for them. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 



BOOKI. 

ELEMENTS. 



PART I. 

PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAraTt 



CHAPTER L 

I GSNBJUL RULES. 

§ 1. In the German language each letter is pronounced in 
CTCiy word. 

Some exceptions to this rule are mentioned in Chapter III. 
of this Part ; particularly with respect to double vowels, e (e) 
after i (t), and ^ (A) in some cases. 

§ 2. Each sound is constantly represented by the same let- 
ter, and each letter has only one sound. Thus the letter a 
(d), which has in English four different sounds, has in Ger- 
man only one, and this one sound is never represented by 
any other letter than 0. 

A few exceptions are marked in Chapter III. of this Part, 
pi^icularly in regard to the letters g (g), t (^), t) (v), and 
9 (v), in words tak^ from foreign languages. 

§ 3. Words that belong to foreign languages preserve in 
Crerman their original spelling and pronunciation. Thus 
SKakspeare {&i^$iftW6t) is sounded in German as in Ekig- 
lish. 

The dead languages are pronounced according to the Ger- 
man idiom. The letters i (v\ and t {t) form exceptions ; 
for which see Chapter III. of this Part. 
1 
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•CHAPTER II. 




THE ALPHABET. 


JLetten. 


Ufual namei. 


2t,«, 


ah, 


»/^ 


bay, 


e:,f, 


tsay, 


3>,N 


day, 


«,«, 


««> 


%l 


ef, 


®,ij. 


ghay, 


*,^, 


hah, 


3,i, 


e, 


3,1, 


yot» 


«,f. 


kah. 


1,1, 


el. 


aR,w, 


em, 


Sl,n, 


en. 


Co, 


o. 


^,Vi 


pay. 


C, q. 


kuo, 


Sl,t, 


-err. 


©, f («), 


» ess. 


%,t, 


tay, 


U,tt, 


00, 


35, t). 


fow, 


g5J,», 


way, 


3E,)t, 


its, 


9?,^>/ 


ipsilon. 


B, }, 


tsett. 



A, a. 
B,b. 

C, c 

D, d. 

E, e. 
F,f. 
G,g. 
H, b. 
1,1. 
J,j. 
K,k. 
L,I. 
M) in* 
N,ii. 
0,0. 
P,p. 

Q,q. 

R,r. 

S, 8. 

T,t. 
U,a. 
V,v. 
W, w. 
X, t. 

Y,y- 

Z, z. 



* tf is used only at the end of words. 
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With respect to the use of the capital letters, it is to he 
ohserved : 

1. All suhstantives, as well as all words used suhstantively, 
hegiD with capitals, and also all sentences ; as, 

^et tag, the day. Me ^O'cl^e, the week, 

^er ^ti% the wise man. hit 9Dtei'mgetl/ my family, 

^a^ aRei'ne, mine (my property), ^(l^ i^im, the reading, &c. 
(Sin tec^f fcldpnetr ^Otmn ift An honest man is the no- 
bd^ e'belfte 4D5etf ®of te^* blest work of God. 

2. The pronouns answerinj? to you^ your^ &e. most begin 
with a capital^ when they refer to the person whom we ad- 
dress ; as, eit, yon ; 3^fr, S^'ttge, your ; 2)u, thou, 3>tin, 
thine, 4*c. ; bat the pronoun tc^, I, is never written with 
a capital but at the beginning of a sentence, or when it is 
used as a substantive, as, ta0 ^tij, one^s self. 

The pronoun fit, when it answers to the English pronoun 
they^ or s^e, is written with a small letter, unless it begin a 
sentence. 

3. Every word begins with a capital when a particular 
stress is laid upon it ; as, the numeral tin in the sentence, (S^ 
ift n^ (Etn &0tt, There is but one God. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SOtTNBS OF THE LANGUAGE. 
§ 1. VOWIBLS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

A. Vowds. 

The vowels in German are either long or short ; which 
distinction does not (as In English pronouncing dictionaries) 
imply a difference in the sound of the vowel, but merely 
determines its relative duration. 

The vowels are 
a...4m intermediate sound between a in father^ and a in wa- 
ter ; it is 

long in ®t(l^/ degree ; ^a'beU/ to have f 
short in aRotm/ man; *ilfje, cat. 
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l*....nearlj like a in fai ; it is 

long in %{ti^xt, altars ; (SlX^tX, glasses ; 
Bhoft in iXttt, older ; Sp'frl, apples. 
e.~. nearly like a in fate ; yet closer, and withent the semid 
of an e which is slightly heard at the end ^f long a in 
English ; it is 

long m ettf sea ; i^tjtn, to go ; 
short in ef' fen, to eat ; fRtCtft, right. 
This vowel is in some words frequently pronounced 
like short e in English. But genteel pronunciation in 
Germany seems to prefer in every instance the close and 
acute sound which is heard in &tt, and ^m'htn, to send. 

The t after i in the same syllable is not sounded, but 
merely protracts the sound of the i, as in Mbt, love. 
{y 9,... Jike e in bee ; it is 

long in mix, to me ; ttt/ to thee ; 
ihort in gifcfe, fish ; WtifU, middle. 
0....like o in promote; it is 

long in O'fht/ stove ; SRcnb, moon ; 
short in Stofi^/ horse ; Snp'ftt, sacrifice* 
$*....like the French m in peur^ which has no correspondii^ 
sound in English ; it is 

fo»g^ in f^5n, fine; ^('tett, to hear ; 

short in Jt}j)'ft, heads ; Ofnmi, aperture. 
at....like 00 in moon^ and u in fuU ; it is 

long in gttt, good ; ^WvM, flower ; 

short in SDlttttb/ mouth ; SKuf tetr, mother, 
ft*/ ^^..like the French u in mi, to which there is no corre- 
sponding sound in English ; it is 

long in Oft'te, goodness; v^'U, tired; 

short in S^hUtt, cottage ; t^ixiXi, thin. 

* That &; ^, and fi^ are simple sounds, and not diphthongs 
composed of ^t, tt, a!nd ue^ is now taught by grammarians, 
as well as by sound reason; for it is impossible to pro- 
duce these three sounds, by any combination of other vow^ 
els, however rapidly pronounced. It is therefore better to 
write lC|^ft(/ apples ; &U, solitude; itbimdf exercise ; in-^ 
stead of 2(q)tt(; Oe^e, Uebung; and (Shtijif instead of (goitre. 

Two dots on the top of a, 0, It, viz. ft, 6, «, signify the 
same sounds as the small e on the top of the same letters, 
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CHfseroaiion. The letter 9, whickaome GermftD aathon 
retain io more or leas words, and others entirelr reject, has no 
peculiar sound of its own. It has the force of i in all words 
that are originally German, as well when sounded by itself, ex. 
%xVltf, *nily, a proper name, as in the diphthongs, (see B.) 
ex. fe^lt/ to be ; fre^/ free. In words derived from the Ghreek, 
in which 9 represents the letter «/, it is commonly sounded 
like i, as in G^ftem'/ which is prononnced as if it were writ- 
ten @ftftem' ; and thin mode of writing it is also preferred by 
some modem scholars. — Some grammarians retain this letter, 
wherever it serves to distingoish different words, which are 
spelled alike in every other respect, as fe^n, to be ; and feitt, 
Ms. Bat this reason seems insufficient, as the signification 
of all such words is determined by the sense they have in 
the sentence in which they occur. Therefore, accordinj| 
to the general rules above stated, (Chap. I. § 1. and 2.) n 
seems to be proper to retain the tf, only 

1. In proper names, particularly names of persons, where 
the mode of writing them has an importance of its own, sep- 
arate from that wliich consists in their sound, as in S^tt)'nt, 
U0m ; 

2. In words derived from foreign languages, where the H) 
has the sound of the foreign letter it represejits ; for exam- 
ple, @9non9'tniP/ pronounce @unonfi'mir ; 5?orf / pronounce 
3otf. (The sound of the consonant 3 is given, § 2. A. 4.) 

In all other cases the 9 should be given up, and the simple 
t substituted, as in ftxn, to be ; fttX, tree. 



B. Diphthongs. 

ri, (e^)....like t in^ne; ex. grei'^eit, freedom ; IDtxn, wine. 
at, ((^)... .nearly the same sound as ei, only a little more 

open ; ex. JJain, grove ; StBat, May. 
tX, (09)....nearly as oi in moist ; it occurs only in a few words, 

particularly proper names, as, Jjoi/et. 
tli, (tt9)....nearly as wb; it very seldom occurs ; ex. J)ftti ! fy ! 
iUt..-.nearly as ou in mouth ; ex. J^att^/ house ; ittaut,-herb. 
eu....has no corresponding sound in any modem language ; it 

comes nearest to the sound of oi in voiee^ ex. $reun^/ 

friend; gett'et/ fire. 
Au....nearly the same sound as eit ; ex. Jjitt'fer, houses ; ^titt'- 

tit, herbs. 

There are no Triphthongs in German. 
1* 
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§ 2. coirsoirANTi. 

A. Simple Consonants. 

Tkere are ia Germaii fire sorts of coBsooants, accordiiig 
to tbe difierMit org«ai9 wbicb are pi^coUurly employed m 
forming them. 

1. LabitUi. 

J^likep; ex. ^tt'lt, pearl; ipltmvf, clumsy, 
•generally like 6; as in !5ttftetr/ batter; bat at the eod of 

words like bp^ as in idub/ foliage. 
m..**iike m ; ex. Wtann, man ; jtdmm, comb. 
«)..-nearly like w; ex. IBxnh, wind ; Wt'l^tn, to blolfv. 

2. Labid^eniaM* 

f; t), 15^^.*.. like/; ex. 8er^, rock ; fteif/stiflF; mi, fall ; ^^>fe 
tofiM}^'/ philosopher. 

^^ is not originally Oeman, bat chiefly intended to 
represent the Greek <p, for which modem authors sabsti* 
tute f, and accordingly write Silofof , instead of ^^ilo- 

^ and f have 'in all genuine German words tbe same 
sound. * 

^ has the English sound of v only in words of Latin 
origin, as, Stoi^tm'btt, November ; Hott^, verse ; and in 
words belonging to foreign languages^in which this letter 
is sounded as in English. 

3. Palatals. 

t^Wke t; ex. Xwc'tiitmbt, turtle dove ; ®ett, God. 
bM..generally like d; as in 2>it>e(f;ict/ bagpipe ; but at the 

end of words it sounds like dt^ as in SKttttb, mouth. 
^ n.o.Uke n ; ex. ntxn, no. — 31 becomes a nasal sound, when 

followed by g or t ' (as in English) ; ex. (Scfdng'i song ; 

S)anf/ thanks. 
L..like I; ex. ii'lie, Uly, gSdtt, baU. 

'^ As f and t) have the same sound, they seem to require 
only one sign, and f has already taken the place of t> in 
several words, as in t)eft, ©tat), which are now written ftft, 
firm ; (Staf, count. But it seems as yet too bold a step, to 
dispense with the t> altogether. 
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4* LmguBk, * 

t*^Mke the Irish r ; ex. torietl/ to roll ; ftdtt/ motionless. 

f (f)*^iike t; ex. ©li'te, side ; SRd^/ rice. 

@ is oeTer proDoonced like z^ oeitber has it the sharp 
hissing sotudd of the English «, as tliis is commonly pro- 
nounced. 

The ) is sometimes used as an addition to the f (f), 
but then the } is never pronounced ; it is sounded in 
some instances like fi£(, as in J^df, hate, or like a simple f, 
as in ^w/^f house. It is therefore better, as some au- 
thors do, never to use %, but to substitute, according 
to its pronunciation, either fi^, as in S^^^^, or ^, as in 

fd^««^iike 9h ; ex. &^vllt, school, Sttfc^^ bush. 

The soft sound zh is heard onlj in words taken from the 
French language ; as, (&m\i', genius ; ^d'ge, page. 

((.««»when it is preceded by &# i, ft^ tt i/ or a consonant, is 
not a guttural, but a liugual, formed in the fore part of 
the mouth. There is no sound corresponding to it in 
English. Ex. ^X^i, rivulets ; ih'^tt, holes ; S^ft'c^OT/ 
books ; Stecbt/ right ; i(6/ I ; SCRil^/ millL. 

j..«.like y in ytar ; ex. )^, yes ; ^^kjX, year. 

5. Gutturals. 

f, ^, and, in some instances, c and (^••••are pronounced like 
k; ex. Stotrf; Charles; Ctml'lt, source. 

C is pronounced like k^ when it stands before ^, 0/ it/ 
or a consonant, as in Cdno'mCU^/ prebendary ; itvthif, 
credit. 

C^ abo, is in some cases pronounced like f ^ as in 
C^orac'ttr, character ;. C^^ro'ttif, chronicle. 

Many German authors make use of t, instead of C and 
(6; when these letters are sounded like t, particularly in 
those foreign words which are considered as naturalized 
in German. Accordingly they write ^te^it, XwcatUX. 
g*«««in the beginning of words, like g hard, as in ®(lft/ guest; 
at the end, and sometimes in the midst of a word, it has 
A an intermediate sound between g hard, and the lingual 

* The organic diffBreao« between linguaU and paleUUs consists in 
the tatter being formed particularly by t£it part of the palate to which 
the tongue is applied, while the former are produced by the position of 
t^ tongue, broo^t near the roof of the mouth without touching it. 
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d^ in 3le*t, ex. %ai, day ; Ste^gm, rain ; after tl, at the 
close of a syllable, it sounds like g in singings ex. fillg'^ 
etl/ to sing. 

C^«,^when preceded by a, 0/ or it, is formed in the throat, and 
sounded like ch in the Scotch word Loch; ex. f&atlff 
rivulet; ioc^, hola; 95uc^, book. 

^o Jike h, when it begins a syllable, as in ^b'tft, height ; 
after a rowel, in the midst or at the end of a syllable, 
the tj is silent, and merely protracts the sound of the pre- 
ceding vowel, as in SKo^tt/ poppy ; ftO^, joyful ; and it is 
silent and entirely lost after t or t/ as in ttjun, to do ; 
Sl^ein/ the Rhine. 

B. Compound Consonants. 

The most remarkable are 
%, H, or ct^, and sometimes c^^..MJike kt (never like gz) ; 
ex. 2C]Ct, ax ; fttact^/ straight on. Cj)^ is sounded like f, 
when it belongs to a word in its simplest form, as in ttt 
S)(IC^^/ the badger. But when the final ^ is added merely 
by a change of termination, as in h^ S)(ic6/ the roof, 
genitive, H^ 2)ac^^/ of the roof, the original sound of d^ 
is preserved. 
I, t^, and in some instances c and (.....are pronounced like ts 
(not dz) ; ex. 3<^N/ tooth ; btttit^, already. 

S is pronounced like } (ts), when it precedes t, i, ft, i, 
ft, or t) ; ex. O'cean, ocean ; f^i'^^v, Caesar. 

% is commonly pronounced like ^, in words of Latin 
origin, when the t is followed by i and another vowel ; 
ex. Station'/ nation. 

Many authors write J, instead of C or t, when these 
letters are pronounced like ^, particularly in words which 
are considered as naturalized in German ; as, SHajion', 
O'jeatu 
ftt....both letters are sounded ; as in jtna'be, boy. 
gn.«.«both letters are sounded ; as iu (Sna'^e, mercy. 
pf!....the three letters are sounded ; as in ^flAtl'^C; plant 
f(ib»....the two sounds, f(^, and xo, are uttered, as in &<f^want, 
swallow. 

Obaervatioru. The doubling of vowels, when it does not 
create two syllables, protracts the sound, as in ©ee, sea. 

The doubling of consonants renders the sound stronger 
and more acute, as in Son'netwettet, thunderstorm. 
Insteadoftf most authors write ct; and |, instead of JJ* 
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PARTE. 

PARTS or sra^icH. 

There are ten parts of speech, tiz. Article, SuhstantiTe 
or Noan, Adjective, Nameral, Pronoun, Verb, Adrerb, Pre- 
position, Conjunction, and Interjection. Several of them, 
Tiz. the Article, the SubstantiTe, the Adjective, some of the 
Numerals, the Pronoun, and the Verb, admit of inflection, 
that is, of a change of termination, indicating the principal 
relations of that which if expressed by the word inflected. 
The other parts of speech are not inflected. 

The inflection of Articles, Substantives, Adjectives, Nu- 
merals, and Pronouns, is called Decletmon^ and that of V^erbe^ 
Conjugation, The declension comprehends two Ntunbtrty the 
Singtuar and the Plural^ and each number four Cases, or rela- 
fibns, whith are indicated by certain changes of termination. 
While in Eagllsti the Accusative or Objective case is gen- 
erally like the Nominative, and the Genitive and the Dative 
are commonly indicated by the Prepositions of and to, the 
German language expresses the same relations, by changing 
the termination of the Nominative case. 

That relation which in the Latin Grammar is denominated 
the Ablative case, is in German expressed by the Dative, 
and is generally preceded by the Preposition DOU/ from ; as, 
t)On (em^d'tet; from the father. The Vocative is nothing 
else than the Nominative, as used in an address or exclama- 
tion; ex. d aSo'tet; O father! 



CHAPTER I. 

ARTICLE. 

There are two articles, viz. the indefinite, ttst/ a or an^ 
and the definite, ttt, the; which are declined in three gen- 
ders, ma9culine, feminine, and neuter. 
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CitI, a, is thci» declined : 





Mase. 


Fern. 


Keut. 


Nam. 


tin. 


ti'nt. 


nn, a. 


Gen. 


ti'nt^. 


ei'net, 


ei'ne^, of a, 


Dot. 


ti'ntm, 


li'net, 


ei'nem, to a. 


Ace. 


tVntn, 


tVm, 


eitt/ a. 



S>etr/ Me, is thus declined : 



J^mn. 


ttt, tit, t^, 


the. 


Gen. 


tt€, ttx, tt^. 


of the. 


DaU 


ttvn, ttx, ttxn, 


to the 


Ace. 


ttn, tit, t^^. 

Plural^ far all the genden. 
Nam. tit, the. 
Gen. ttt, of the. 
Dot. ttn, to the. 
Ace. tit, the. 


the. 



OUeroation. The articles must agree with the noons tb 
wluch they are joined, in gender, namber» and case. 



CHAPTER II. 

SUBSTANTIVE, OT NOUN. 
§ 1. OENDEIU 

All substantives, or nouns, are either masculine, or femi- 
nine, or neuter. 

The gender of most nouns is determined bj the following 
rules. 

1. The names of male animals, and such nouns as convey 
the idea of superior power and energy, are commonly mas- 
culine ; as ^etr SDtanil, the man ; ttt 3l<l'tet, the father; ttt 
tt'»e, the lion; ^etr ^WXxn, the tree; ttt S^m^vm, the 
hammer ; ttt SDtut^/ courage. 

2. The^ames of female animals, and such nouns as ex- 
press what is tender and delicate, are commonly feminine; as 
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bie Stan, the lady, or wife ; Hi Wituftttp the mother ; tie 
Xou'be, the dove ; ^i( ^iu'mt, the flower ; tie 9l<l'M(/ the 
needle ; bie iie'be, love. 

3. Of the neuter gender are 

a. The letters of the alphabet; as, U^ % H^ !B. 

b. All diminutive nouns ; as, t^ ^fVCVi^tn, the little 
horse ; H^ ^Witin, the little book. 

c. All infinitives used as substantives ; as, h^ (Sf'fm, the 
eating; H^ixinftn, the drinking. 

Some noons varj their gender, according to tiieir signifi- 
cation; as, 

ttt 95anb, the volume, h^ Sant/ the ribbon ; 

ttt ^vm^, the alliance, %a^ SBltUt; the bundle ; 

ttt QSx'bt, the heir, M^ (£fbt, the inheritance ; 

ttt ®ei'fel/ the hostage, tit ®ei'fet, the scourge ; 
tie ^wct, the mark, boundary, ha^ 3Riirt, the marrow ; 

Itt Stei^, the rice, hA^ 9lei^, the twig ; 

tet ©ee, the lake, tie @ee, the sea ; 

tet itjOV, the fool, ta^ Xtjtx, the gate. 



* § 2. DECLENSION. 

In many nouns, a, 0, and u are, in the 'plural number, 
changed into the corresponding vowels &; i, and ft ; as, ^^a(/ 
valley, plur, %tfi^lit, valleys ; QotfU, son, plur. ©}f)'ne, sons ; 
fBtu'ietr, brother, p/«r. 35tft'tetr, brothers. 

The endings of the nominative singular are various, and 
cannot be brought under certain rules. 

The nominative, genitiv *, and accusative plural, have the 
same ending in all the declensions, and are distinguished only 
by the article ; as, He 95tft'tet, the brothers, gen. tetr 95t&'tet, 
of the brothers, ace. tie Stft'tetr, the brothers. 

All those nouns which make the nominative plural in n, 
or ett/ retain the same termination in all the other cases of 
the plural number ; as, 3:<ltt'betl, doves ; ^ttd'tett; boys ; TtttV 
gen, eyes. 

The mode of declining common nouns^j&4ii|Q&i:^ from 
that of nouns proper. 
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A. DeeUniimi of Common JVbtm#. 

The principal changes of terminatioD ia comawa nouns, 
are comprehended under three declensions. 

The characteristic of each declension Is the gettitive case 
singular* In this case some nouns retain tiie ending of the 
nominative, as, ^ie ^IvCmt, the flower, ^mi. Mr ^lu'mt, of the 
flower ; wiiiie other nouns receive an additional it, as, ttt 
Xn^'bt, the hoy, gen. be^ SwChtUf of the boy^ and others 
take an additional ^, as, ^M H'hm, the life, gon. ^t^ WitM, 
of the life. 

First Declension. 

The first declension comprehends all those nouns which 
remain unchanged in the genitive singular. 

These nouns retail^ the termination of the nomtnatire 
through ali the cases in the singular number ; but they differ 
in the nominative plural, where some of them keep the ending 
of the singular, as, ^it Wtnfttt, the mother, nom. plur, ^ie 
aRfif tetr, the mothers ; while others add t, as, hit ^etttlf ttif^, 
the knowledge, nom, plur. Ht Stnnfni^t ; others n, as, hit 
!B(tt'me; the flower, nam, plur. tit Sdt'meil; the flowers; 
others tn, as, ^ie gfraU/ the lady, nom. plur. hH StOtt'en/ the 
ladies ; others nttl, as, ^ie StCltn'tilt; the female friend, itom. 
plur. Ht ^tvm'hinntn, the female friends. 

Accordingly the first declension contains only one form of 
the singular, but five forms of the plural number* 

All nouns of the first declension are fetninine ; and all femi- 
nine nouns belong to the first declension. 



Second Declension. 

The jireconcTdeclension comprehends all those notms which 
form ide genitive singular by adding to the nominative a final 
% either with or without other letters. 

If these nouns in the nominative singular terminate in t, 
they receive only an additional n in the genitive, as, tet 
Rn^'bt, the boy, gen. H$ Sm'btn, of the boy ; but if they 
end in any other letter, the genitive is formed by adding en 
to the nominative, as, btt S^(^/ ^he rock, gen. te^ S^Vftn, of 
the rock. 
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With the exception of the nominative singular, all the 
cases of the singular and plural are like the genitive singu- 
lar, and therefore always end in en* 

Accordingly, the second declension comprehends only one 
form of the plural, hut two forms of the singular number : 
the genitive singular being formed by the addition some- 
times of It/ and sometimes of txu 

Jill iioum which belong to the second deeUnrion are masculine ; 
and all maseuHne nouns belong either to this or to the third de- 
eUnsion. 



Third Declension. 

The third declension contains all those nouns which form 
the genitive singula by adding to the nominative a final ^, 
either ttith or without other letters. 

This decleoiion comprehends four forms of the singular, 
and five of the plural number. 

Singular* Some nouns receive in the genitive case merely 
an additional ^, as, Ht ^dtt'^eter, the traveller, gen: U$ 
®att'tet:et^, of the traveller ; others e^, as, ^a^ ^fttt, the 
hor«e, gen. H^ ^^iX^H^, of the horse ; others M, as, ^et 
®e^atlt'e, the thoug-ht, gtn. H^ ©e^dttfen^, of the thought; 
aud oue noun, ta^ P^in the heart, makes the genitive in 
en^; U^ Jjeir'jen^/ of the heart. 

PhiraL Sorue nouns retain the termination of the singular 
nominative, as, ^et ^m'ttttt, nom.plur. tie ^MC^tttt ; other 
noons add e, as, H^ ^fett, the horse, nam. plur. tie ^Jfer'te, 
the horses ; others n, as, teir (Setanfe, the thought, nom. 
plur. tie (Setdttf en, the thoughts ; others tu, as, tetr ©taat, 
the state, nom. plur. tie &U(i'tm ; and others et, as, ta^ gelt, 
the field, nom. plur. tie 9^1'^tt 

Jill neuter nouns are of the third declension. 

General Observation. The dative plural in all the declen- 
sions ends in n ; ex. %mjtbt, dove, dot. plur. ^dtf ben ; SRtnfd^, 
man, daUplur. SKett'fcfeen ; XijXtt, animal, dat plur. i^ie'ren. 

The following table exhibits the endings of nouns in each 
declension in all the cases except the nominative singular. 
The different declensions ^re marked by the figures, 1,2, 3 ; 
the different forms of the singular by Roman, and those of 
the plural .by German letters. 
2 
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Observattom on the First Declension. 

1. 0. — There are only two noims which retain in the nom- 

ioative plural the termination of the singular, viz. SRttf - 

ttt, mother, and Xnif'ttt, daughter* 
1. b, — The plural in e occurs particularhr in those words 

which end in ft, ft, and nift ; as, jftdft/ power ; Xmft, 

art; SUtdc^t; night; aSettfibttif^, sorrow. 
1. C« — ^The plural in n belongs to feminine nouns which end 

in e, el, and er ; as, (Sti'tt, honor ; ^Ybtl, bible ; ©C^»ef - 

ttt, sister ; plur. (Stf'xm, Wbtln, ©*»ef tern. 
1. K — The plural in en is to he found in most words which 
end in ei Iv^), enb, ^eit; teie, fc^aft/ nng, It, and tt; as, 

gifcfeerei', fishery ; itt'gen^, virtue ; grei'^eie/ freedom ; 
S'n>igfeit/ eternity; ^ttmh'fdi^aft, friendship; Tld^'tmi, 
esteem ; ^tlt, world ; Tlxt, manner ; &c. 

1. e. — The plural form mn, is peculiar to those feminine 

nouns, which end in in, and have the accent not on their 
final syllable ; as, ®^tin, wife ; Wwin, lioness. This 
form was originally no other than the preceding 1. i., 
the nouns in in being formerly written with final im, 
as, ®af einn, &c. But this practice of doubling the n in 
the singular has gone out of use. 

Some nouns of the first declension, as, gfran/ lady; 
©On'tte^ sun ; ©ee'Ie, soul; (St'H, earth; are, according to 
an old usage, still sometimes inflected in the genitive 
singular, as, Stm'tn, &cn'ntn, ©ee'Ien, Cr'^en. 

Observations on the Second Declension, 

2. a. — The termination of the genitive in n is common in 

masculine nouns which end in e ; as, bet Wtot^ the lion ; 
ttt aSo'te, the messenger; tet ^CU'gt, the witness. The 
names of nations which end in / 1, are inflected in the 
same manner ; as, tet (Stie'cfte, the Greek ; ^er SStif te, 
the Briton ; ^et ©en'tfcfee, the German. 
2. b. — Thft. genitive in en is common in masculine nouns not 
ending in e ; as, ^et SWenfcl^, man ; ttt ^ttt, the mas- 
ter ; htt aSfc, the bear. 

In poetry, the dative and accusative singular are some- 
times formed like the nominative singular ; as, bent 8^^/ 

and ben 3e(^. 
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Observations on the Third Declension, 

3. a. & b.— It depends on euphony whether the genitive sin- 
gular end in ^ or e^. Nouns of more than one syllable, 
which end in e(/ tn, tt, and Itin, take only an ^ ; as, ^IW^ 
gel, wing; 9R4t>'cfeen, girl; 95ft'tnr, father; aRJnn'Ieill/ 
little man. But ail those nouns of the third declension 
which end in ^ or }, make their genitive singular in e^ ; 
as, SRof^, steed, gen, StoffC^/ of a steed ; ©at}, sentence, 
gen, @(|f}e^/ of a sentence. Those nouns which terminate 
in any other letter, make their genitive singular in the 
same manner, by adding t^ ; but this is frequently con- 
tracted into ^ ; as, tnr ^eg^ the way, gen, H^ nlBe'ge^ or 
^eg^ of the way. 

These rules apply also to some proper nouns ; as, 2)C= 
cem'ber, 3. a. a. ; ^er Stl^ein, 3. b. b., the Rhine. 

The accusative of those nouns which have ^ or etf in 
the genitive, is always like the nominative case. 
3. c. — The addition of tt^ in the genitive is peculiar to 
those nouns, the nominative of which formerly ended in en, 
but are at present commonly spelled without the final n, 
as, gtte'De (gtie'r>ai), peace; gttnfe (Sttnt'en), spark; 
Su^'iupft (^n^'^tapfm), footstep; ©fau'be (©tou'ben), 
belief; J^cw'fe (^au'fetl), heap ; 3la^'me (9l(tl)'mett), name ; 
©aa'tne {&a^'mtn), seed; @(6a>e (©c6a'r>en), damage. 
But the old termination in en is not yet entirely out of 
use. 

Some nouns of the second declension, are sometimes, 
though not properly, iutiected according to the form 3. c. ; 
as, bet S^na'be, the boy, gen. be^ ^na'bett^ ; prop^erly. Hi 
^na'ben. 

If the genitive is formed by adding n^ to the nomina- 
tive, the dative and accusative singular always end in 
tn. 
3. d, — The substantive -O^J/ heart, is the only noun which 
forms its genitive by adding etl^ to the nominative. 

The nominative formerly was ba^ Jpet'je, which is still 
used in poetry. 

95ud)'ft(lb, letter, is declined either according to 3. b. 
b., or according to 3. c. C, and in this case the nominative 
is S5u(^'ftabe. ^ , ^ 

3 <t.— The nominative plural is like the nominative singular 
in almost all those nouns masculine and neuter, which end 
in ef, en, er, and Itin ; as, bet ©dbtfifftt, the key ; t>^i 
2* 
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SDt&b'cbm/ the girl; bet tt^t'mac^et/ the watchmaker ; H^ 

grdlflein, the young lady. 
The plaral ^orm, ^ih'd^tn^, gtitt'Cein^, is incorrect, 

though sometimes used by good authors in derision of 

bad taste. 
3. b. — The addition of e to the nominative singular, is the 

most common plural form of nouns of the third declension ; 

as, bo^ %\^m, the animal; ttt *fSmm, the tree; bet 

&Uin, the stone ; &c. 
3. c. — All those nouns which make^ their genitive singular 

in n^ (see p. 17. under 3. c), form their nominative plural 

by adding u to the nominative singular. 
3. b. — There are comparatively only a few nouns of this 

decHnsion, which form their plural by adding en ; as, bd^ 

^nifthe heart; bet Gtoat, the state; bet @tt(l^(/ the 

ray ; ta^ OtlX, the ear. 
3. e. — The singular of those nouns, which make their nom« 

inative plural by adding tt, is declined according to the 

second form of the singular, 3. b. ; as, bet ^a(b/ the 

wood, gen, sing, be$ ^aCbe^. In the same manner are 

declined, XltXt, dress ; ®elb, money ; Uxb, body ; ®eift, 

spirit. 

The nominative plural cannot always be determined 

by the genitive singular. Ex. td^ Tiu'^t, 3. a. C./ the eye, 

gen. sing, be^ Wge^/ nom. plur. Ht WgetU 



Some nouns have no plural number ; for example, mapy 
infinitives which are used as substantives ; as, t>a^ to'cbett/ 3. a«, 
the laughing ; batf ^ei'ttett, 8. a., the weeping. 

This peculiarity is, in this grammar, marked by omitting 
the German letter by which the form of the plural is indi- 
cated ; as, H€ Jji'ten, 3. a., the hearing. 

Other nouns have no singular; as, MtHttttn, 3. C, the 
parents ; h\t ieu'te, 3. b./ people ; bte ®ebrft'ber, 3. a., the 
brothfirs. 

This peculiarity is marked by omitting the Roman letter 
vphich indicates the form of the singular. 

Some nouni have two plural forms ; as, bd^ toub/ 3. b. b. & 
f.^ the 1rd<}^ ntm.plur. tie im'H and tit iin'tttf the lands ; td^ 
igfWftnb', 3. b. b. & e., the dress, nom. ;9/ur. bte (SeiDdn'be 
itid tii (^rwin'bet/ the dresses. 
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In some qoum the diiFeMBl formatton of the pliml, or the 
change of 4/ 0/ It/ hito &/ h, ft/ exfiresees a different tigoifica- 
tion; as, 

Singular. Phral, 

detrSonb/ the volume, orhin^ He 9MH, the volumes. 
Id 



^dtf ^9<mb/ ^le Hhhon. ^tt 94n'bet, the rihhons. 

U^ Sonb, the hond. ^ie aSdn'te/ the bonds. 

We ®anf / the bench. We aSinf e, the benches. 

We !Banf / the bank. hit 95anf en, the banks. 

htt ^Bdtr'et/ the peasant. tie 99<iu'ettt/ the peasants, 

ta^ aSdlfer, the cage. tie SJaifer/ the cages, 
tet SJ^'geil/ the sheet of paper. We SPd'aetl/ the sheets of paper, 

tet SSo'gen/ the bow. We Si'gen, the bows, 

td^ ®efi(^f , the vision. We ®eftc^'te, the vhdons. 

ta^ ©eftc^f , the face. tie ®eft*'tet/ the faces, 

ter U'tett, the shutter. We to'tett/ the shutters, 

tet ia'teti/ the shop. tie ii'Hn, the shops, 

ter @c^i(t/ the shield. We @C^irte/ the shields, 

td^ @c^i(t/ the sign. We 6cftirtet/ the signs, 

ter &ttan^, the ostrich. tie @tratt'fen, the ostriches, 

ter ©trattcf/ the nosegay. tie ©trdtffe/ the nosegays. 

ter %tfHr the ^1. tie iii^'tm, the fools, 

tatf itftx, the gate. We Xtjtf'vt, the gates. ' 

With respect to those common norms which are derived 
from foreign languages^ the following particular rules are to 
be observed. 

These nouns either retain their original termination, as, 
gifCtt^/ itjt'ma, S)0'ft« ; or take a German one. This is 
done by either retrenching their foreign ending, as In O'cean 
(oceanus), ocean ; 2)i|)(om' (diploma) ; .or transforming it into 
another more idion^atic termination ; as, tie Ste'get (regula), 
rule ; tie ©^t'be (syllabaj, syllable ; &c. 

The rule is, — that all tnose foreign common nouns, the end- 
ings of which bear a similarity to German nouns, are declined 
like these, in the reg«lar way. Thus : 

1. All foreign common nouns feminine belong to the first 
declension, and add in the nominative plural either n or en ; 
as, tie Itrie, l. C./ the tune j tie gor'mel/ l. C, the formula; 
We q>oefie'/ 1. 1,/ the poetry ; tie q>erfOtt', 1. 1, ; tie Sitfub- 
fif, 1. t* ; tie It^rannei', l. t., the tyranny. 
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2. Most of those foreign noam masculine which end io 
nut/ (Itcb/ dt/ tit it, and Og, are of the second declension, 2. 

h. ; as, adjutant', q>attiat*', «bt)Ocaf , q>o<r, Ctemif , t^e-- 

3. Most of the foreign nouns neuter or masculine which 
end in et, i\, a(, att/ in, tn, at, at^ em, am, amm, om, ot, 
belong to the third declension; as, Sbatac'ter, 3. a, b.; 
eapi'teJ, 3. a. a., chapter ; ^ext^V, 3. b. b. ; CapeHatt', 3. b. 
b., chaplain ; ^amin', 3. b. b., chimney ; ^OftiUon', 3. a. b. ; 
exemplar', 3. b. K, specimen ; SWagifttaf , 3. b. b. ; 2)iabem', 
3. b. b* ; ajal'fam, 3. b. b. ; e^jigramm', 3. b. b- ; ©iplom', 
3. b. b. ; qjtoftf'fot/ 3. a. b. 

Greek and Latin nouns the termination of which is not 
agreeable to the German idiom, as, ^(i'ma, climate ; ®X)VC^ 
naYium ; S(et'ictl^, clergyman ; &c. remain unaltered in the 
singular, and are declined only by the article ; as, 

Singulur, 
Norn, ba^ ^U'ma, the climate. 
Gen. be^ Stii'ma, of the climate. 
Pat Um Sli'ma, to the climate. 
Ace. bai^^Ii'ma, the climate. 

If these nouns have a plural, it is frequently formed as in 
the language, from which they are derived; as, bie SU'- 
VX^t^, (S^mna'fta, SU'tici ; and in this case the termination 
of the nominative plural should be preserved through all the 
cases of the plural number. But more commonly, the plural 
is made by a German termination, bie Kfi'mate, ©^mua'fiett, 
^Utxitt ; and in this case the regular German dectension is 
preserved in all the cases of the plural ; as, 

Plural 
Norn, bie ^H'mate, the climates. 
Gen. bet Sli'mate, of the climates. 
DaU ^t\\ JtU'maten, to the climates. 
Ace. bie S^ti'mate, the climates. 

It wa^ formerly usual to decline a foreign noun through all 
(he ca=es of the singular and plural, according to the lan- 
guage from which it was taken ; as, 
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JVbm. 
Oen. 
Dat. 


®9ittitii'fhitit 




Plural. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


®9tima'fia 



This mode of decliDing has gone out of use. 

Nouns derived from the French, if they are pronounced in 
the German way^ are decline^ ^e other Cknnan nouns ; as, 
Ht Dfficietf'/ 3. a. b. (officier), the officer ; ^et Cetorict', 3. a. 
h., the courier; hit 3)a'mt, 1. c*/ the lady. But if we pro- 
nounce them in the French way, the plural commonly takes 
an additional i ; as, Coturict'^/* &c., through all the cases. 
In nouns which end in t, however, it is more common to form 
the plural in n or en ; as, f>iCmtn, ladies, ^c. 

Even in some words which are not taken from the French, 
the plural form in ^ is in use ; as, if (i'ma'^ instead of if (i'^ 
mote; Ibe'ma'^ instead ofXtlt'tMH, themes. 

English nouns, when used in German, are, in the singular, 
declined like German nouns, and receive in the plural an 
additional ^ ; as, nom. $ing, bft ittt, gen* H^ iotb^z nom. 
plur. hit btt'^ ; nom. sing, bit Mhp, gen. Ht ^'^9/ nam. plur. 
hit ia'^9'^ ; nom. »mg. ha^ fSuh'itt, gen. ht^ 99u^'gettf , nom. 

plur. hit aSttD'get'^. 

B. Dedeniion of Proper ATouns. 

Proper nouns,t particularly names of persons and co\in- 
tries, are declined in two different ways ; viz. either with 
or without the article. 

1. If they are declined with the definite or indefinite arti- 
cle, the arUcle alone is inflected, in the singular number, the 
noun itself remaining unaltered ; as, 

■ ■ ' I n il .1 III i | I I I ■ I 11 I ■ in 

* An apostrophe (') before the final ^, is used to distinguish 
this form of the plural. 

t^ome proper nouns are declined like common nouns. 
Page 16) under 2. a., and page 17, under 3. a. & b. 
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Singular. 

JSTam. ttx ©<tfe'gel bie SRatf tin Sato ber ea>et 

G«ii. be^ ©cbfe'gel bet aWart et'ne^ Ca'to be^ Ca>et 

2>at bem@cb(e'gei NtaKort efttemed'to ^tmd^'iptt 

Ace. ben ©c^le'gef Me aRarf ei'nen Caeo ben Ca'pet 

In the plaFal number these nouns either remain unaltered, 
or take a German termination, or the foreign one in ^ ; as, 

Plural. 

Abm. bte©*re'ael bieanatten JJt^^J^nmi ^*^®<*'P^^'^ 
Gtn. bet ©c^le'gel betSWat'ten betCato'neii betCa'yet'^ 
Dat. ben ©cfele'gefn ben SKatten Hn^^tf>'ntn Un^^'ftV^ 

Ace. bie @*{e'gef bie SKat'ten j Jt^^cJiiTn \ ^^^ ®*'^^^'* 
Feminine nouns in a malce their plural in en; as, ^it 

3:^ere'ft(i, plur. bie ?:^ete'ften» 

2. If proper nouni are declined without the article, their 
plural is formed in the same manner as when thej are de- 
clined with the article. But in the singular they commonly 
take, in the genitive case, an additional ^ or e^* In some 
nouns, particularly those which end in ^, fi^ (%), fcb/ Tt ^^^ 
feminines in t, the genitive singular is formed by adding tM 
or n^ to the nominative ; as, 

Singular. 

Kom. ©cttriet %xCm itti'fe ieib'nitj 

Gen. ©c^triet^ 2tn'na^ ini'fen^ Hxhmtitnt 

Dat. ©cfetriet Tin'n^ iuife ieib'nitj 

Ace. ©cfeiriet ICn'na intfe ieib'nit} 

Even the genitive case of those nouns which end in a 
is sometimes formed in entf/ the a being dropped ; as, 2)ia'n(l/ 
gen. ^ia'na^ or©ia'nen^. Yet the first seems to be the more 
' elegant form. Sometimes in the language of conversation 
(particularly in the north of Germany), the dative and accus- 
ative are formed in n or en ; as, ieib'nitjen, itti'fen* But it 
seems to be better style, not to inflect these nouns except in 
their genitive. * 

* For the reason above stated, I do not find sufficient clas- 
sical ground for marking two different forms of declining 
foreign appellatives, or, as some Grammarians call them, a 
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Observations. The mode of declining proper noons with 
the article, is the same, whether the noun stands alone, or is 
preceded by an adjective or pronoun. 

Accordingly we say, bd^ gjetbienff ^^init^M, the 
merit of Washington ; but ^<|^ ^ettienff hC^ ^<l'fl)itt9tdtt, or, 
U4 gto'fen (of the great) ^d'f^ittgton, or, un'f^te^ (of our) 
®a'ftingtOtt: and tie S)(ittf fxweit aWiiri'a^, the gratitude 
of Mary ; but bie 3)<iuf batfeit ttt from'men (of the pious) 
aWariU 

If the name of a person is immediately preceded by a 
common noun, expressing the office or character of that per- 
son, the proper noun alone is declined, if the common noun is 
not preceded by the definite article ; as, S)oc'tOt gtdnflitt^ 
€tfitt>tmgen, the discoreries of Doctor Franklin ; Sb'nxi 
iub'Wtg^ ^Ot, the death of King Louis : but if the definite 
article precedes, the common noun is declined, and the proper 
noun remains unaltered ; as, bar ^Ot U€ Sb'ni^^ ittb'wig ; Me 
(Brfiit'tttngen be^ S)oc'tot^ gtanflin. 

If the name of a person is preceded by one or more chris- 
tian names, none of these is declined, if they have the 
definite article before them; as, bte ©C^tiftCtt be^ 3cl)ann' 
Sa'fob SRoitf fetlW/ the works of John James Rousseau : but 
when they are not preceded by the article, the family name 
of the person is alone declined, the christian names remain- 
ing unaltered ; as,3ol;iltttt' Cljtif'topl) Ti'Hlun^$&pU(b'lti}tt, 
the grammar of John Christopher Adelung. 

But there is an exception to this rule, when the family 
name is separated from the christian name {or names) by a 
preposition, particularly by t)on (being commonly the mark 
of noble descent) : in this case the christian names alone 
are inflected ; as, bic ©ebicb'te J^eitt'tic^^ t)on Of tetbttti^ett, 
the poems of Henry of Ofterdingen ; bet £)|)'f<frtOb Wnolb^ 
6tttttt'^iin^ i)On ^inf e(tieb/ the sacrifice of Arnold Strutthan 
of Winkelried. 



Promiscuous Exercises on the Declensions of J^wins. 

The following list of nouns may not only serve as a useful 
vocabulary, but possesses the advantage of having the 

German and a foreign declension. The German declension, 
according to those authors, consists in the formation ot the 
genitive in n^ or eil^, the dative in tt or en, and the accusa- 
tive in tt or en. 
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gender and declension marked, the former by Hie letters, 
m./. n^ and the latter by the numbers, 1, t, 3 ; with 
the dififerent forms of the singular and the plural num- 
ber, those of the sinfiriaf being denoted by Roman and 
those aS the plural by German letters. 



Of tl^ eels, 
The evening* 
To the abbots, 
Of the field or acre, 

Of the fields. 
The Moulders, 
Of the nobility, 
To the ape, 
To the apes. 
Of the altars, 
To the age, 
Of the antiquities. 
To the blackbirds, 
The offices. 
The ants. 
The nurses. 
Of the devotion, 
The preparations, 
To the replies, 
Of the labors. 
To the eyes, 
Of the oyster, 
The brooks. 
The path. 
Of the ball. 
To the ribbons, 
To the ideas, 
Of the mountaios, 
To the bed, 
To the beds. 
Of the proofs, 
To the pictures, 
Of the pears, 
Of the flowers, 
To the letters, 
The breasts. 
To theT)ooks, 



U^, rm 3. b. b. eel. 
TllmJb, m. 3. b. b. evenhig. 
*2Cbt, m. 3. b. i. abbot. 
*2fc'fnr/ m. 3. a. 4. field or 
acre. 

Wftl,/ 1. C. shoulder. 
VHI, m. 3. a. nobility. 
Tlfft, m. 2. a. ape. 

"^mtat'l m. S.h. b. B\t9T. 
HVttt, n. 3, a. d. age. 
*Tll'tttt1ftm, n. 3. b. f . antiquity. 
Hm'f€l/f, 1. C. blackbird. 
*2Cmt, ». 3. b. e. office, 
a'meife,/. Leant 
Urn'mt,/. 1. C. nurse. 
Hn'U^t, f. 1. devotion. 
2Ctt'flciIt,/. 1. b. preparation. 
Unfwetiff. 1. b. reply. 
Tlfbtit,/. 1. 0. labor. 
Tln'^t, n. 3. a. C. eye. 
lHu'fttt,/^ 1. C. oyster. 
*a5(icb/ w. 3. b. b. brook, 
gja^n,/. 1. b. path. 
*58(ia, m. 3. b. b. ball 
♦aSiWlb, ». 3. b. e. ribbon, 
95egti|f' , m. 3. b. b. idea. 
$6etg/ 71 3. b. b. mountain. 
95ett, n. 3. b. N bed. 



58e»ei^, m. 3. b. b. proof.. 
gSifb, n. 3. b. e. picture. 
^m%,f. l.b. pear. 
95ftt'me,/. l. c. flower. 
Stief, m. 3. b. b. letter. 
*a5rttft,/. I. b. breast. 
*g5ucb, n. 3. b. e. book. 
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The books, A 

To the caaals, %^ 
To the cardinala^ 
To the roofs. 
Of the badgers. 
The dikes, 
To the thumbs, 
Of the swords, 
To the poets, 
To the villages. 
To the heirs. 
The eggs. 

To the fables, -* 

Of the threads. 
Of the barrels. 
To the fists^ 
Of the enemies. 
To the fields. 
Of the rocks. 
To the fetters. 
Of the plains. 
To the rivers. 
The wives, 
Of the female friends, 

To the feet. 

The forks. 

The geese, 

To the gnest, 

The prayers, 

Of the dangers, 

The countries, 

The spirits. 

Of the money. 

The ghosts, 

To the conversation, 

To the limbs, 

The gods, 

The graves, 

Of the count, 

The property. 

The cOcks, 

Of the hands, 

Of the skins, 



*(l^(XM, HI. 3. b. b. canal. 
♦CottittOl', m. 3. b. b. cardinal. 
♦2)adi/ n. 3. b. e. roof. 
*f>^€, m. 3. b. b. badger. 
*^(mm, HI. 3. b. b. dike. 
Satt'tneit/ m. 3. a. a. thumb. 
SDe'getl/ HI. 3. a. a. sword. 
2>ic|'ter/ m. 3. a. a. poet. 
♦SDotf, n. 3. b. e, village. 
St'be/ m. 2. a. heir. 
Ci, n. 3. b. e. egg. 
Sa'beC,/. 1. C. fable. 
^Sd'betl/ m. 3. a. d. thread. 
*8af^/ «. 3. b. e. barrel, 
♦gilttft;/. l.b. fist. 

eeint/ HI. 3.*b. b. enemy. 
tlh, n. 3. b. e. field. 
Setcf, m. 2. b. rock, 
geffel,/. 1. 1. fetter, 
glut,/. 1. b. plain. 
*8lltfcf, m* 3. b. b. river, 
gtau,/ 1. b. wife. 
Srentt'Mn, / l. e. (female) 

friend. 
*8tt^, m. 3. b. b. foot 
®a'bet,/. 1. C. fork. 
*®(m^,/ 1. 6. goose. 
*®(lft/ m. 3. b. b. guest 
®ebef , n. 3. b. b. prayer. 
®^Wt:'//- 1' b- danger. 
®e'genb;/. l. b. country. 
®eift/ m. 3. b. e. spirit 
®eCb/ n. 3. b. e. money. 
®efpettft/ n. 3. b. e. ghost 
®cfptdcft', n. 3. b. b. conversa* 
®Iieb, ». 3. b. e. limb. [tion. 
*®Ott, m. 3. b. e. God. 
*®t(lb/ n. 3. b. e. grave. 
®r<lf, m. 2. b. count 
*®ttt, n. 3. b. e. property. 
*J5a^tt, m. 3. b. b. cock. 
*J5<^ttb,/ 1. b. hand. 
*J5(IUt,/. l.b. skin. 
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Of the heroes, 

Of the master, 

To the wood, 

To the fowl, 

Of the hats, 

Of the islands, 

To the year. 

Of the Jew, 

Of the hoy. 

To the calves. 

To the children. 

Of the churches, 

To the coats. 

The cloisters, 
^ Of the huttons, 

To the heads. 

Of the salmon. 

To the countries, 

Of the hurdens, 

To the holes, 

Of the maids. 

To the almonds, 

Of the mice. 

Of the mothers. 

To the nightingales. 

Of the fools, 

The nuts, 

Of the places, 
/^o the popes. 

Of the path, 

The plants. 

Of the jaw, 

^he herders. 

Of the ranks, 

The spaces, 

The riches. 

To the judge. 

To the juices, 

To the songstresses. 



Jjeft, m, Z.h, hero. 
^ttx, m. 2. i^master. 
*J5o{J/ n. 3. W e. wood. 
*^U^tt/ n. 3. h. e. ibwl. 
*J5ttt/ m. 3. h. b. hat. 
Sn'fel//. i.e. island. 
3a^r, n. 3. h. b. year. 
3tt'^e/ m. 2. a. Jew. 
Stttlg't/ m. 2. a. hoy. 
*«alb/ n. 3. h. e. calf. 
Xinhf n. 3. b. e. child. 
«it'cte,/ 1. C. church. 
XUit, n. 3. b. e. coat 
**lo'ftet/ n. 3. a. 4. cloister. 
*Knopf, m. 3. b. b. button. 
*«0|)f, m. 3. h. b. head. 
liWfe^, m. 3. b. b. salmon. 
n(Wb,n. 3. b. b. & e.t country, 
taft,/. 1. b. burden. 
*i0cb/ «. 3. b. e. hole. 
*aRa9b,/. 1. K maid. 
SDlatt'tef//- 1- C. almond. 
♦SDtdtt^,/. 1. b. mouse. 
*SDtttrtet,/. 1. 0. mother. 
giiWb'eiftaU,/. l. b. nightingale* 
giatt, m. 2. b. fooL 
*SR«f^,/. 1- b. nut. 
*£)tt, m. 3. b. b. & e.t place. 
*q>a|)ft, m. 3. b. b. pope. 
SPfdb, m. 3. b. b. path. 
^<in'}e,/. I.e. plant. 
SRa'cben, w. 3. a. a. jaw. 
*0liinb, m. 3. b. e. border. 
SRdttg, m. 3. b. rank. 
♦SRaum, m. 3. b. b. space. 
*SReicb'tl)itm/ w. 3.b. e. riches. 
SRicb'tet, m. 3. a. a.j«dge. 
*&^ftf w. 3. b. b. jnice. 
©in'ttmf 1. e. songstress. 



t The d in i(mb is changed into ft, and the in Oxt into 
iO (in the plural number), only when these nouns are declin- 
ed according to 3. b. e. ; but they preserve their origmal 
vowels, when declined according to 3. b. b. 
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The troops, 
Of the shadow. 
The treamres, s 
To the ships, ^ 
The shields^ 
To the serpents. 
The castles, 
The debts, 
The swallows, 
Of the soldier. 
Of the lookiBg-^lasSi 

The storks. 
The stockifigs, 
Of the actionS) 
To the dat^hters^ 
To the dreams, 
The cloths. 
Of the virtaes, 
Of the watches, 
The naittons. 
To the iirests, 
jOf the walls, 
^Of the women, 
Of the worlds, 
Of the wind, 
The wishes. 
The worms. 
Of the ntimbers. 
To the tooth, 
To the times. 
To the tents, 
Of the circle. 
The tolls, 
The aims. 
Of the onion, 

Of Catherine, 

Of the Hague, 

OfHoss, 

Of the Indies, 

To the Netherlands, 

Of the Sibyl, 



©cftddt,/. i* b. troop. 
6(b(lf ten, m. 3. a. 0. shadow. 
*®i^a$, m. 3. b. b. treasure. 
©Cbiflv n. 3. b. b. ship. 
@c6i(b, m. 3. b. b. shield, 
©cbfong'e,/ 1. c serpent 
♦@<^Cof^; n. 3. b. e. castle, 
©c^lb,/. 1. b. debt 
©c^ttMlfbe,/. 1. c. swallow. 
6o(baf / m. 2. b. soldier. 
@))ie'ge{/ m. 3. a. (t looking* 

glass. 
*@t0tc^/ m. 3. b. b. stork. 
♦©trttm|>f, m. 3. b. b. stocking. 
Xij^tJ. 1. b. action. 
•3:oc^'tet,ySi. a. daughter. 
*3:r(lltm/ m. 3. b. b. dream. 
•IttC^, n. 3. b. e. cloth, 
tti'^enb//. 1. b. virtue. 
Wbr,/. 1. b. watch. 
•^Olf, n. 3. b. e. nation. 
♦gaJdlb, wi. 3. b. e. forest 
♦gaJanb,/. l.b. wall. 
<20eib/ n. 3. b. e. woman. 
gaJeft,/. 1. b. world. 
gaJittb, w. 3. b. b. wind. 
•<2Bimfc^, m. 3. b. b. wish. 
*^tttW, WI. 3. b. e. worm. 
3<ll>f// I. b. number. 
♦3a^n, m. 3. b. b. tooth. 
3eit,/. 1. b. time. 
3eJt, n. 3. b. b. tent 
git'tel, m. 3. a. a. circle. 
*3oa, m. 3. b. b. toll. 
3tt)erf, m. 3. b. b. aim. 
Bme'bel, y. l. C onion. 

Sdt^ati'nd, Catherine. 

2>et Jjiiaa, the Hague. 

Jjttf^, Huss. 

3tt'biett, n. India. 

2)ie aflie'betrlanbe, the Neth- 
erlands. 

@ibt)l'fe, Sibyl. 
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IDie immx SERit'fm fm^ tie (SHtimm bcf fc^6'nen tfinTtc 

^it ^d'bm i)ietr (Elemett'tt, ba^ Gaffer, bie (Kt'be, bie 
luff, tmb t>a^ ge«'er ; t^a^ TOoffet ^xmt ben aRenTcbeti/ ben 
IWe'ten, ben q>flan')en; |a felbft oen anetal'ten iur Sliiynina* 

2>ie Ittfit umgiebf itn gan'jen (Etb'boJL 

a)ie leben'Mgeti ®efefti»^ at^'men bie iufit ein. 

SDag geu'er mac^t bie aRetat'le fcbmel'jen. 

a)a^ gen'et bringt ISix'vM ^etrt)or'. » 

SDie gfdtti'me ift ein 3«i'*en be^ gen'et^. 

2tttf bet 0'betP*e bet Ct'be nxic^'fen Sftn'nii/ ttiu'tet, 
nnb q>fliin'jen. 

3m grftVUnge brft'ben Die'Ie Ween ^on Stn'men; bonn 
fie^t man SRc'fen, 3Jeircben/ SRitrcif fen, Jj^ocin't^en/ inl'pen, 
imb t)ie'ie an'bere !B(n'men* 



nenn, nine, 
ajtttfe// muse- 
finb, are. 

©Jttin,/ goddess. 
fc^Jnen, fine. 
Sftmft,/. art. 
tinb, and. 

^Biffenfcbaft//. science. 
mx ^dben, we hare. 
t)iet/ four. 

Clement, n. eleme^t. 
bd^ Gaffer, Uhe) water, 
bie €rbe, (the) earth, 
bie ittft, (<^e) air. 
bdcf genet/ (<A«) fire, 
bient, serves (i^ tt#e/ttl <o). 
bet SWenfcb, {the) man. 
bd^ ^biet, {the) animal. 

bie ^flanje, {the) plant. 
f d feJbft, even. 
bd^ anetdd, (<Ae) metal. 
Jttt, as, (for jn bet/ to the). 
SJld^tnng,/. food, 
mngiebt/ surrounds. 

iMi\t% whole. 



CtbbdU/ m. globe. 

(ebenbigen/ living. 

®efcbJpf/ n. creature^ 

^\imn ein, breathe • 

mcubt/ makes. T 

fcl^meljen, to melt. 

btingt ^etbOt/ brings forth, 

3Bitme/ warmth. 

gldmme,/. flame. 

tft, is. 

Beicben/ «. sign. 

anf/ upon. 

Obetfldcbe// surface. 

Wdc^fen, grow. 

39dum/ m. tree. 

*tdttt/ n. herb. 

^flanje//. plant. 

im, in, (for x\x ^tVX, in the.) 

gt&blin9/ m. spring. 

bW^en, blossom. 

t>iele, many. 

%Xt,f. sort. 

tjOjj^lSf.^ 

2mime,/ flower, 

^(inn^ thea. 
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futlt mm, we see. 
SRofe,/. rose. 
95eiC*eit,/. violet 
Sldtcifle//. naroissas. 
1^ 



jp^OChlt^e,/. hyacioth. 
"tnlift,/. talip. 
anhttt, other. 



The quills of (the) geese, ravens, and hostards, serve for 
(the) writing ; but not the quills of {the) hens and turiteys. 

We hold the pen with the hand, and make letters with it. 

Letters are parts of {the'S syllables, syllables parts of (the) 
words, and words parts of (the) speech. 

Many objects we cannot see ; for instance, the soul of {the) 
man, and the thoughts of man. 

We know the will of men by their actions. 

The writings of* Martin Luther, Zwingli, Ulrich oft Hufc- 
ten, and other reformers, spread the new doctrine in all parti 
of* Germany and Switzerland. 

quill, ge'^ettiel, m. 3. b. 6. 

goose, *®(in^,/. 1. b. 

raven, SRa'be, m. 2. a. 

bustard, Itdp'pe,/. 1. C 

serve, bie'ttW, 

for, jwm (i. e. }tt htm, to the). 

writing, ©(fetei'ben, n. 3. a. 

but, a'ber. 

not, nic^t. 

hen, ^it(tit,f. 1. c. 

turkey, *lrttf ^a^tt/ ». 3. b. b 

we hold, toiv ^dfteiu 

pen, ge't^et, / I.e. 

with, mit 

hand, *J5iittb,/. 1.6. 

make, ma'c^ett. 

letter, aSttcfe'ftabe, m. 3. c. c. 

with it, tomif . 

are, fin^. 

part, ^^ei{, m. 3. b. 6. 

syllable, @9f be,/. 1. C 

word, *^m, n. 3. b. e. 

speech, St e'te,/. l.t. 



many, t)ie'fe. . 

object, *®e'9ettft(mb, m. 3. b. b. 

we cannot see, HtCntn mt 

nitbtf^tjttu 
for instance, jttltt SSei'fpiel, 
the soul, ©ee'fe,/. i. c 
the thought, (StHnft, m. 3. c. f , 
we know, tt)ir tttm'nm. 
will, gOBirfe, m. 3. c. c. 
by, atl^. 
their, i^'trCtt. 

actions, Jj^^nb'fttttg//. 1. ^ 
writing, @cl)rifit,/. 1. d. 
other, an'betet. 
reformer, Slefbrttta'tor/ wi, 3, 

a. t. 
spread, mbm'MttU 
new, neu'e. 

doctrine, iel;'re,/. 1. r. 
all, at'Ien. 

part, ^^eil, m. 3. b. K 
Germany, ©euffcfe'tanb/ »' 
Switzerland, tie ©cbweij. 



* Genitive case. 
3* 



T of, von. 



30 Decknmn cf Adjectives. [Book I. 

CHAPTER III. 

ADJECTIVES. 

The Adjective appears in its simple forp^ when its termi* 
nation is not affected by gender, declensiu*!^ or comparison ; 
as, 3>ie fBitt'getr/ gue unb ftti, The citizens, ^od and free. 

§ 1. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are declined bj adding certain letters to their 
simple form. 
Every adjective is declined in three different forms. 

First Declension. 

Adjectives are inflected according to the first declension, 
^oohen they are not preceded by an article or a pronoun. The 
form of this declension is nearly like that of the article, bit, 
tu, td^. The adjective ^ut, good, for example, is thus 
declined. 



Masc. Fern. Neut. 

A", gtt'ter, gtt'te, gw'te^/ good. 

G. gtt'tccf/ or gti'tm,* gti'tet, gu'te^, or gtt'ten,* of good. 

D. gtt'tnn, giftet, gu'tem, to good. 

A. gti'tot/ gti'te, gtt'te^; good. 

Plural^ for the three genders, 
gtt'te, good, 
gtt'tet, of good, 
gtt'tett, to good, 
gti'te, good. 

The following is an example of an adjective in the first 
declension, as joined to nouns of different genders. 

Singular. 

MooC, 
A*, gtt'tet OTein/ good wine. 

G. gu'teit or gtt'tetf ® ei'netf , of good wine. 
D. gn'ttm ^ti'm, to good wine. 

A. gtt'ten ^ein, good wine. 

II I ■ -^ 

* The use of the one or the other of these two form% 
(gU'te^/ gu'ten)) depends on euphosy algine. 

f 
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Fem. 




G. 
D. 
A. 


gn'te Sntd^t, 
StCttt 8nt*t, 
gtt'tet 3rtt4t/ 

JVnit 


good fruit, 
of good fruit, 
to good fruit, 
good fruit 



N. gtt'tec? a5tO>, good bread. 

G. gtt'te^ or gtt'tetl a5ro'^e^, of good bread. 

D. jH'tem aSto'^e; to good bread. 

A. ivCW 39tO^/ good bread. 



Plural^ for the thru genders. 




So decline gro'fet *50l(intt, 3. b. e., great man ; watj'xt ® e- 
fc^ic^'ee,.!. C./ true history j fie'be^ Xint, 3. b. e., dear child. 



Second Declension. 

Adjectivea are inflected according to the second declen- 
sion, when they are preceded by the definite artickj tet/ tUf 
h^ ^ or by a demonstratwe or relative pronoun ; as, bu'ftt, 
this ; le'ner, that ; det'jenige, that ; dcrfef 6e, the same ; Wtt^ 
cfeet, who ; or by the indefinite pronouns^ je'^Ct/ jeg'tic^Ct/ jCb'^ 
WhtV, every, (the last three haying no plural.) fix. 

Singtdar, 
Masc. Fem. J^eut. 

M ter 9tt'te, Ht att'te, tdc? gu'te, the good. 
G. tec? gtt'ten, htt gu'tett/ te^ gti'ten, of the good. 
D. Detrt gtt'ten/ ttt sn'tm, Detrt gu'ten, to the good. 
Ji. Den gtt'ren, tie gu'te, td^ gu'te/ the good. 

Plural^ for the three genders, 
.AT. tie gtt'ten, the good. 
G. ter gtt'tett, of the good. 
D. ten gtt'ten, to the good. 
A. tie gtt'ten, the good. 
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^tX d^'ttf with a masculine noon, is thus declined : 
Singular, 

J^. det ^u'tt SWatttti the good man, 

G. H^ ^u'tm ^Olan'ne^, of the good man. 

D. tern Qu'ttti SOlan'ne, to the good man. 

A. ben gtt'ten ?Olmn, the good man. 

Sie S^it, with a feminine noun, is thus declined : 
Singular, 
JV. Vxt ^u'tt grdtt, the good woman. 
G. tet gu'ten gtrau, of the good woman. 
D. betr gu'ten gtrdU, to the good woman. 
•tf. die gtr'te gtdtt, the good woman. 

3)(l^ gu'(e, with a neuter noun, is thus declined : 
Singular. 
jy. H^ gtt'te TOetf, the good work. 
G. te^ gu'ten 9DBer'f eer, of the good work. 
D. um ^n'tm ^et'f e, to the good work. 
A, M^ gtt'te ^erf , the good work. 

Plural, for the three genders, 

JV, bie gu'ten SDldn'net, gtau'en, ^et'te, 

the good men, women, works. 

G. bet gn'ten awdn'ner, gtaw'en, 9SBet'fe, of the good &c 

/). bengtt'ten9W4n'nern, gtau'en, ^tt'ttn, to the good &c. 

J?, bie gu'ten STOin'netr, gtau'en, TOet'f e, the good &c. 

So decline bet f lei'ue KUil'be, 2. a., the little boy ; tii 
f fu'ge gVdU, J. bv the prudent woman ; H^ tUi'ue ^h'(bm, 
3. a. 0., the little girl. 

Third Declension. 

Adjectives are inflected according to the third declensioa, 
when they are preceded by the indefinite article,^ tin, ti'nt, tin ; 
or by a personal or a possessive pronot^n, as, id)/ I ; tU/ thou ; 
et, he, &c. ; wein, mine ; beiu, thine ; feiU/ his, &c. This 
declension is like the first in the nominative and accusative 
«ingular, and like the aecond in all the cases of the pluraL 

The declension is as follows : 
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Singuht. 
Mase^ Fern* Neut. 

JV. mein iv!ttt, mei'ne ivCtt, ntein %xCM, mv good. 
O. mei'ne^ fltt'tetw wei'net git'ten/ mei'tie^ gn'tm, of my good. 
i>. mei'nem gu'tnt/ mei'net: du'em/ tnei'tmn gu'tni/ to my good. 
j9. mei'nen gtt'rcn/ mei'ne gu'te, tnein gu'ee^z my good. 

SRein glt'tet/ with a masculine noun, is thus declmed : 

Singvlo/r, 

N. weitt gtt'tet SSni'det, nnr good brother. 

G. mei'nem gU'ten Sttl'^er^, of my good brother. 

i>. mei'nem gn'ten ^dviUt, to my good brother. 

A. mei'nen gn'ten ajtrn'^et/ my good brother. 

9}2ei'ne gn'te/ with a femioine noun, is thus declined ; 
Singular, 

N. mei'ne gn'te ©*»ef eet/ . my good sister. 

G. mei'net gn'ten 0*»ef tet/ of my good sister. 

JD. mei'net gn'ten ©c^wef eer# ^ my good sister. 

j8. mei'ne gn'te ©cftmef tei?/ my good sister. 

SDtein iVlM, with a neuter noun, is thus declined: 

Al mein gn'ten SxtCb, my good child. 

G. mei'nem gn'ten Stin'H^/ of my good child. 

JD. mei'nem gn'ten txxCHi to my good child*. 

•19. mein gn'tee^ JCin^ my good child. 

Plural^ for the three gender9. 

N. mei'ne gn'ten fBtft'^er, ektt»gf tem, Xin'i^et/ 

my good brothers, sisters, children. 

O. mei'net gn'ten aStfi^er, ©cfewef tent, »in'6et, of my &g. 
D. mei'nen gn'ten ?8tfi'^etn, ©cfewef'tetn, Kin'^etn, to my &c. 
A. mei'ne gn'ten SStft'^et, ©cftwef tetn, Stin'tet; my &c. 

So decline, ein wei'fet SDtann, 3. b. e., a wise man j ei'ne 
fc^J'ne gtan, i. t., a fair lady ; ein f lei'ne^ Jjdn^, 3. b. e., a 
small house; tei'ne tten'e gftenn'bin, l. e., thy faithful (female) 
friend. 

The following table exhibits the terminations of the ad* 
jectives, according to the three declensions. 



First Declenaion, like gu'ttt* 1 




1 SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




Masc* 


Fern. 


A6W^. 




JVom. 


tt 


e 


^^-< 


e 


Oen. 


e^oren 


tt 


e^oren 


et 


Dat 


ew 


et 


em 


en 


Ace. 


en 


e 


e^ 


e 


Second Declension, like ttt gtt'te* 1 




aWOULAR. 


PLURAT.. 




Ma$c. 


iFcm. 


.J^eut. 




JVom, 


t 


e 


t 


en^ 


Gen. 


en 


en 


en 


en 


Dat. 


en 


en 


en 


en 


Ace. 


en 


e 


e 


en 


Third Declension, like mm gu'tetr^ 1 




SINGUXAR. 


PLURAL. 




JWiowc. 


Fm. 


JVew^. 




JYom. 


er, 


e 


e^ 


tn 


Gen. 


en 


en 


en 


en 


Dat. 


en 


en 


en 


en 


Ace. 


en 


e 


e^ 


en 
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Of the fine children. 

tTo a fine child. 

Of happj days. 

Of good men. 

The ignorant people. 

The liquid air. 

The industrious maid. 

An easy work. 

Of hard lahor. 

The frugal meal. 

Tall firs. 

Of the hard oak* 

A shad J elm. 

Of hard iron. 

The early lark. 

An Bnknown land. 

Of the Trojan hero. 

Of civilized Europe. 

To hot Africa. 

Free America. 

To large Asia. 

To the fiery Hecla. 

Of the fair Helen. 

The chaste Diana. 

The geographical miles. 

Terrible thunder. 

The Olympic games. 

Of distant valHes. 

Of fine flowers. 

The pious fattier. {Ace) 

To fresh butter. 

To a red coat. 

Black bread. 



gut 

ttn'n>itf(mh 

Pffig- 

fleiTig- 

(eicfrt. 

f*n)et, 

tm'befannt 

troia'nifc^, 

mitfttt 

t;etf^. 

fttu 

feu'tig, 

Mbtu 

fmfcb. 

tntfttnf. 

ftctttttt* 

ftifc*. 

xctti. 



Xin^, n. 3. b. e. 

lafl, m. 3. b. K 
♦SDtatm, m. 3. b, e, 
Un'u, m. 3. b. 

*ittft,/. l.b. 

*a»(igb,/ I. h 
2Cr'beit,/ 1. b. 
Ztt'beit,/ l.b. 
a^td^tieU,/. 1. b. 
gicb'te,/ 1. c. 
Ci'(6e,/ 1 c- 
Ufme,/. 1. c. 
Ct'fen, n. 3. a. 0. 
iet'cbe;/. 1. c. 
♦ianb, n. 3, b. b. & e. 

J^db/ m. 2. b. 

Jlftifii/ ». — 
2lme'tif d, n. 
Ztfien, n. 
jpeftd, «. 
Jpe'fend,/. 
2)ia'na,/. 
9Wcne,/. 1. c. 
©on'net, m. 3. a. <i. 
©|)iel, ». 3. b. b. 
*Sl|(lI, n. 3. b. e. 
Sttt'nW//. 1. c. 
*35<l'tetr, m. 3. a. 0. 
gSttfter,/. 1. 
«Ieib, n. 3. b. e. 
aStob, n. 3. b. b. 



Observations. I. When several adjectives are, one after 
another, joined to the same substantive, they are generally 
declined as each of them would be, if it stood alone, accord- 
ing to the above rules. Thus, in the example, mein flu'tor 
^Vttt greunb, my good old friend, both adjectives, gtt'tet and 
al'tet/ are inflected according to the third declension ; in, bie 
ttm't, jtof Hebe SWttf ter, the faithful, tender mother, both 
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V 

adjectires are inflected according to the second declension ; 
and in, tei'fe, Wffticfee gtttC^t, ripe, delicious fruit, each 
adjective is inflected according to the first declension. But 
in this last case (viz. when adjectives are put together 
without heing preceded hy an article or pronoun), we find, 
in many instances, only the first adjective inflected according 
to the first declension, and the others according to the third, 
in all the cases, except the nominative singular. The fol- 
lowing examples exhibit these two modes, of declining. 

Masculine. 

Singular, 

A", fc^ynet X0'tt)tt Tlp'ftl, fine red apple. 

G. f(^J'tte^ (or f(^6'nen*) tO't^en Tip'ftl^, of a fine red apple! 

D. fciinem to'ti^em or to't^en Tilp'fti, to a fine red apple. 

A. fd^o'nett XO'tijtn 2tl)'fel/ fine red apple. 

Feminine. 

Singular, 

J^. f(^6'ne tro't^e Sto'fe/ fine red rose. 

O. f(65'net to't^et or to't^en Sto'fe, of fine red rose. 

D, fc^5'ttet to't^er or to't^en Slo'fe, to fine red rose. 

A, fcfej'ne to't^e Sto'fe, fine red rose. 

Neuter. 

Singular. 

JV. fctJ'ne^ ro'tl^e^ Xud^, fine red cloth. 

G. fcW'nec? (or f(^5'nen*) to't^en ^u'cftetf, of fine red doth. 

JD. fc^J'nem to't^em or to'ttjtn Slu'cfee; to fine red cloth. 

Ji. fWS'nec? U'ttlH ?:ttc6, fine red cloth, 

* The difference between ec? and eil in the genitive singu- 
lar of the first adjective masculine or neuter, has nothing to 
do with the two modes of declining here exhibited, but is a 
matter of euphony, as has been before observed, page 30. 
But the genitive of the ^w&^e^went adjectives never ends in 
t$, but always in en : thus we cannot say, fc^i'ne^ tO'tijtS 
Hp'ftU, but we must say, fc^J'ne^ (or fcfe6'nett) tO't^Ctt ICp'fef^. 
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Phral^for the three genden. 

JV. f(*6'tte tro'tJje or to't^en Ifp'fel, S«o'feii, tft'*et/ 
fine red apples, roses, cloths. 

G. fc^J'netrro't^etrorto't^eniCp'ftl, SRo'feti, tft'*<t, of&c 

p. f*J'tt€n tro't^ett ICp'frln, Sto'fen, tft'*em, to &c. 

A. f*yiie to't^e or to't^en tp'ftl, SRo'fen, 5ft'*er, fine &c 

• 

In good writing and speaking, the choice hetweetbthese two 
modes of declining an adjective when sahseqnent to another, 
though frequently depending on euphony, is sometimes de- 
termined hy the degree of importance assigned to the sub- 
sequent adjective. Thus, in speaking of ^' good domestic 
cloths," we may design either to distinguish good domestic 
from good/oreig^n cloths, or good domestic from bad domestic 
cloths. The first meaning is expressed in German by inflect- 
ing the subsequent like the preceding adjective, according 
to the first declension ; as, gu'ter eitt'^eimifcfeer Hl'^tV, of 
good domestic cloths ; but in order to express the last men- 
tioned meaning we decline the subsequent adjective accord- 
ing to the third declension ; as, gu'ter ein'^eimifcfeeu ZW^tt, 
oi good domestic cloths. 

The above observation concerning the declension of an 
adjective subsequent to another, applies also to adjectives 
preceded by the indefinite pronouns, Xdiii'XtXt, several ;• (i'mde, 
some ; ef licfte^ some ; wercfee, some* ; mwx'^t, some ; noe'- 
nige, few ; Whf many ; dflf, all. Thus, to distinguish " all 
good men" from all that are not so, we say, dCfe gtt'te SDlett'- 
fc^en ; but in order to distinguish " all good men" from some 
^good ones, we say, al'fe gtt'tett SDtett'fcfeen. 

Observation II. When indeclinable words precede, whether 
numerals, adjectives, or adverbs, they have no influence 
lipon the adjective; as, 

^t!t(>ii gtt'trt <2Beitt, some good wine. 

9JieI fri'fcfee aKifcb, much fresh milk. 

^t'm^ falter ^df fer, a little cold water. 

©et)t gtt'te aKenfcbett, very good men. 

ajiet bad'tre Xij^ltt, four dollars in cash. 



* This indefinite pronoun is not to be confounded with the 
relative, wel'^et:, wel'cbe, wefcbecJ, who, which. If the latter 
precedes an adjective, this is always inflected according to 
the second declension, as has been observed, page 3I« 
' 4 
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gimf (dttfl'e 3rtl)'te, five long years. 

^<^(i& lefytt l^ng'^ 3<^^'tett, after ten long years. 

But the adjective is declined according to the above roles 
concerning sulbsequent adjectives (Obs. I.), when it is pre- 
ceded by }lDei ot tiHXi these two numerals, being declined in 
the genitive and dative. Examples : 

O. 3«>ei'et tong'et or lang'en X^'^t, of two long days. 

G. ^ttx'n fcdd'tet or baa'teit t^a'ftr, of three dollars in cash, 

D. tHtX'tn gtl'ten aKen'fcfeen, to three good men. 

Observation lit. In familiar language, and in poetry, the 
termination of ian adjective, when it precedes a neuter noun, 
is sometimes dropped in the nominative and accusative case 
singular, and its simple form alone is retained; as, fdbbn 
gOBef tet, fine weather, instead of fcW'tte^ defter ; eitt fro^ 
®eftctf / a cheerful face, instead of eitt fro'^e^ ©efidfet'* 

Observation IV. If an adjective in its simple form is put 
before another adjective the termination of which agrees 
with the following substantive, in gender, number, and case, 
the first adjective is not to be considered as denoting a qual- 
ity of the substantive, but as an adverb, qualifying the adjec- 
tive afler it. The following examples will explain this 
difference. 

€in gdtt'je^ nm't^ J^m^, a whole, new house. 

®itt 9<^tt} titu't^ Jgxitt^, a house wholly or quite new. 

Citt tteit'e^ etn'sebtttt^ne^ ?8UC^, a new book, bound up. 
(Sin neu ein'flebunttte^ S9tt<b/ a book newly bound. 
(Sin tj^l'bt^ gebta'tenec? J^utin, half a roasted chicken, 
(£ini)M gebta'tme^ ^^n, a chicken half roasted. 

V. When two adjectives of the same termination come 
together, coupled by the conjunction tmb/ and, it is usual in 
familiar discourse to drop the termination of the first ; as, 
eitt tOt^' tttt^ »eif fe0 ©eflC^t', a red and white face ; eitt 
gettftg'= tttt^ ^X'btit^MXtV SWettfcfe, a contented and industrious 
man. 

Adjectives may be used as substantives, both in the singular 
and plural ; as, der ® ei'fe, the wise man ; tie ^ei'fe, the 
wise woman ; H^ (Sttf^'bmt, the sublime ; btt ®elel)t'te, the 
learned man ; tie @c^ J'tte, the fair woman ; tet 25ef dtttt'te, 
the male acquaintance ; tie 95ef atttt'te, the female acquaint- 
ance ; btt SBeWdttt'te/ the male relation ; ^k 3kWant'fe, 
the female relation; tet ©elieb'te/ the beloved man; tic 
©elieb'te, the beloved woman. 
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§ 2. COMPJiQLISON OF ADJJCCTiyES. 

The degrees of comparison arc the po$Uioe^ thja compare 
ative^ and the superlative. The comparative is formed bj 
adding t or (t, and the superlative by adding ft, or eft; to the 
end of the simple word, or positive; as, 

Positive. Comparative, . Superlative, 

Stbitt, little ; flei'net:, less ; tlm% least 

^effe, wise ; wei'fet, wiser ; »ei'fe)l/ wisest. 

JHreift, bold j btei'fler, bolder ; ttrei'flejt, * boldest 

So form : 

^0^1, hollow. fd^m, lame. 

tavtt), rough, ll^fj; proud. 

Wait, blue. tO^, raw. 
fd^Iec^t, bad. • (tft, fifin. 

tod; mad. Uijtn, tame, 

fdttfir, soft. fc^ldttf, slender, 
mft'le/ weary. 

The preceding adjectives 49 l^ot change their vowels in 
the comparative and superlative, but most adjectives change 
the vowels a, 0, U, into i, i, ft, in the comparative and su- 
perlative; as, 

Positive, Compftratij^e. 8tq>erkitive. 

alt, old; after, older; mi% oldest 

lang, long; Wtig'er, longer ; lingjl, longest 

f Utrj, short ; f ftr'jer, shorter ; f ut^'jell, shortest. 

So form : 

*ilttn, poor. *Hlt, cold. 

*ban9'e, fearful. ^ffug, prudent 

*tttmttl, stupid. *n(lf^, wet 

*gtob, coarse. *fcfe»ac6, weak. 

*gtCCJ, great. *ftdtf , strong. ; 

^ij^Ktt, hard. 

» 

* The superlative degree fe seldom used in it? simple form, 
l>ut is commonly made to agree, in gender, number, and case, 
with the noun lo which it refers, by adding to the superlative 
such endings as the declension of adjectives requires (see 
page 40); ex. ffeitt'tle ®ii'be, smallest gift; Det wei'fetU 
SHdt^, the wisest counsel ; feitt ^xn'\U\lt^ Un'tetne^ttiett, his 
b(>(dest enterprise, 
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Some adjectives form their comparison irregularly ; as, 
Positive, Cofnparatite. Superlative, 

gat, good ; bef fet, better ; Uft, best. 

§OCft, high ; tth'tjit, higher ; t)b(f)% highest, 
na'be, near ; nd'^et, nearer ; ndc&fl, nearest. 
Isiti, much ; mtt)t, more ; tttei)l, most. ^ 

The comparative and superlative of adjectives are declin- 
ed like the positive. 

The adjective ttin, pure, comparative ttVntt, superlative 
teinff/ is thus declined in its comparative degree. 

First Declension. 



Singular. 



Masc, 
JSr. ttVntvtt, 

•^ortei'netrett,* 
D, tei'ttetem/ 



Fern. 
rei'netre/ 
tei'neter, 
tei'ttetet/ 



Neut. 

tei'nete^/ 

or tei'netett,* 
tei'netem, 



purer. 

i of purer, 

to purer, 
purer* 



Plural, for the three genders* 

JV. tei'nete, purer. 

G. tei'neter, of purer. 

D. rei'tteren, to purer. 

A. treitt'ete, purer. 



Second Declension. 



Masc. 
JV. tet rei'netre, 
G. H^ tei'neren, 
D, t)em tei'netren, 
A ^en tei'nereti; 



Singular, 



Fern. 

Me tei'ttere, ^ 
^et tei'tietett/ 
^et tei'netett, 
tie tei'nete, 



til^ tei'nere, the purer. 
tte tei'nerett, of the purer, 
tern tei'tveren, to the purer. 
H^ tei'nete, the purer. 



S^e page 30, note. 
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A*. Me m'nttm, the parer. 

G. ttt tei'neten, of the purer. 

D, ^m rei'neten, to the purer. 

A. ^ie w'netot/ the purer. 



JV. .nmnm'nmt, 



Third Declension. 

mei'ne tei'jtete/ meitt rei'nete^, 

my purer. 
G. mei'ne^ tei'n^en/ mri'tier irei'ttetttt, tnei'ttc^ tei'nernt/ 

of my purer. 
JD. mei'iwm tei'neren, mei'net m'neten, wi'twm tei'nete«, 

to my purer. 
A. mei'nen tet^neren, meftte tei'nete/ meitt rei'nete^, i 

my purer. 

Plural^ for the three genders. 

A. ttiei'tte tei'tteten, mv purer. 

G. mei'net m'nvcm, of my purer. 

D. ttiei-ttett. tii'trnm, to my purer. 

4. wei'tie tei'neren, my purer. 

In the same manner is declined the superlative of tein ; tiz: 

Phnt Declension : 
teitt'fler, tein'fle, tein'fle^, purest, &c. 

Second Declension: 
^tt reitt'tte, tie tein'fle, ^^ ttiW^^, the purest, &c. 

Third Declension : 
mein tein'flet, mei'tte mn'\lt, mein teiu'tle^, my purest, &c. 

Thus inflect through the three declensions : 

Ctletet *Wtmn, 3.^ b. e., more noble man. 
95ef tet gteunt/ 3. b. K, best friend, 
^at'mete ^iuft, l. b., warmer air. 
&<bbn'\U ^m, 1. t*, handsomest woman. 
Sftttg'ete^ ^ittfe,3. b. e., younger child. 

^ei'tte^ *i(Wt)/ 3. b. e., freest country. 

4* 
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Ob$ervation9 on the Comparison of Mjtctvoes* 

I. The e is often dropped in the comparatire of adjectires^ 
ending in tl, VX, and or ; as, 

Positive, Comparative. 

t'Hl, noble ; t'bltv, nobler, (for e'^eto.) 

fi'cber, safe ; flcft'tet, safer, (for fl'cfeerer.) 

J)OUf om'men, perfect ; lotlltomm'ntt, more perfect, (for 
tcflfcm'mettet.) 

IL Most primitiyes change their yowels in the comparatiye 
and superlative; as, flati/ strong; ftif ttV, stronger; tet 
ffttf tie, the strongest ; hrtj, short ; Ktt'jer, tet fftt'jepe ; bat 
the following are exceptions, as well as some others previously 
noticed ; ^f(6, false ; ^txa'H, straight ; ^o(d/ affectionate ; 
fo'fe, loose i glott, smooth ; mCitt, faint ; nactt, naked ; ttmh, 
round ; fhunpf, dull ; lpUtt, flat ; f<|tt, satiated ; fc^Uff, slack. 
Derivatives never change their vowels; as, la^'ttttf^ft, vi- 
cious; Ufter^dfita:, more vicious; det laftet^afie^e, the 
most vicious. 

Recapitulatory Exercises on Adjectives. 

3>ie SUdtttt' ^i^t un^ fcW'nete tgejenflAn^e al^ tie Ktmft 

SDie bet'gicfeten (Be'fjen^ett fiti^ att'genr^mer al^ fcte e'benetu 

2>ie ISoVit m fWftf*«^ @*iia'f^ ifl fti'net al^ die^ofU 
^et en9'fif(ften. 

2)ie aJten'fceln ^a'ben ei'nett fti'neten ® efc^tttacf ol^ tie SUftf fe. 

2)ie ttttftberwittt'fic^e glof te betr ©pa'nier ^iele ei'nen m^ 
fetor'bentficben &tvixm au^. 

S)et treic^'lU SWenf* ifl ttt*t im'tnet bet grficfticftfle, uitb 
bet dtttt'fle ifl ni*t itn'met bet ttn'fltftceiicfet^e ; foti'betn bet 
ttt'genb^afiteile ip htt giftcf licblfe un'tet ben ^Ulett'fcfeen. 

2>ie ?:tt'genb i)l ba^ ^icb'fle &nt be^ SOlett'fcben; bet gtJ'fle 
ajtenf* a'bet, Jjat nicbt im'met bie'fe^ ^Jcb'fle ®ttt, unb et i^ 
bd^et' nic^t im'met un'ftet Mc^'tung bet wnVbigfle* 

2>ie gigttt' be^ 3it'tet« ijl bie bottforn'mentle un'tet t^tn ge^ 
cme'ttifc^en gigu'ten. 

bie Slatttt, nature. (d^, than, 

jeigt, exhibits. bie ^Uttfl, art. 

un^j to us. betgicl)t, mountainous. 

fcbJn, fine. (Segenb, country. 



», 



©egenflonb/ ohject* finb, are. 
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ottgene^tti/ pleasant. 

tbm, plaiD. 

<3Bone, wool. 

ficbflfcj^/ Saxon. 

Gd^^af, sheep. 

i% is. 

ftill, fine. 

englifc^, English. 

a>tande(/ almond. 

bobnt/ haye. 

^cfcbmocf; tasle. 

KttfiJ, nut. 

mt&htmtnhiiif^, inTlncible. 

gUttt, fleet. 

&pm\tt, Spaniard. 

tfitlt dtt^/ endured. 

mUfttOXHntlii^, extraordinary. 

&twm, storm. 

teic6/ rich. 

CDtenfc^/ man. 

nic^t inunetr/ not always. 

gifirflicft/ happy. 



ami/ poor. 
ttngl&cfUcb/ unhappy, 
fon^eni/ but 
tttgen^^dfr, yirtuous. 
imtet/ among. 
3:ugen^, virtue. 
bo(|/ high. 
6ttt, good- 
abet/ but. 
gt^f gr^eat 
^ot ttid^t itttmet/ has, not al* 

ways. 
hitftS, this, 
er, he. 

hatftt, therefore. 
IDittMd, worthy, 
imftet, of our. 
ICc^tttHg/ esteem. 
Sic^ux, figure. 
3itfef, circle. 
DoUfommen/ complete, 
geometrifd^, geometrical. 



The father is more discreet than the son. 

The cedar is higher than the willow. 

The oak yields us the hardest wood, and is said to^ at- 
tain^ (to) the* greatest* age* of* all* trees*. 

God is the most powerful being ; therefore he can humble'* 
the* most* exalted' man', and* make*® ^jje« weakest^ into* 
the* strongest*. 

Iceland is one of the coldest countries ; and those regions 
are the hottest, which lie* under* the* equator^. 

The petitions of the poorest citizens ought to be heard. 

The oldest persons do not remember such a severe frosts 

The longer the better. 

This is mv youngest son. 

That is the tamest bird. 

He is the proudest man. 

He has the strongest reasons. 



fathpr, *9Ja'tet, m. 
discreet, ♦ttttg. 



t. 3. a. a. 



than, df^. 

son, *@Ot)n, m. 3. b. b. 
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cedar, 3<'det,/. l.t. 

willow, gOBci'lie,/. 1. C. 

oak, *fiEic^'b(lttm, m. 3. b. ft. 

yields, lie'ftrt 

us, nn^. 

hard, *l;(itt. 

wood, *J5^t}/ n. 3. h. i. 

and is said, mt^ fc((. 

great, *^o^» 

age, TiVttt, n. 3. a..«. 

-of, tm'ttt* 

all, drieh. 

tree, *a5aimi, m. 3. b. b. (Ca<.) 

to attain to, ettei'cbetu 

®Ott, 3. b. e., God. 

powerful, mWti^. 

Seing, ®e'fen, 3. a. a. 

therefore he .caD,:b<i'^it fiUttt 

exalted, et^a'ben« 

man, SDtenfc^, m, 2. b. 

humble, ^tftie'ttige^ 

weak, *fc^n)acfe, 

into the, pmu 

strong, *^axt 

to make, ma'cften. 

Iceland, 3f UnD. 

one, ei'ne^* 

cold, talt 

country, "^im^, n. 3. b. e. 

those, die. 

region, ©i'gen^,/. 1. ^. 



are, flnt. 

hot, i)eifi5. 

which, wercfee. 

under the equaitojr, ^ttlnrl^em 

lie, Ue'getu 

petition, fBirte^/. I.e. 

poor, Htnu ' 

citizen, ^ixt'iiX, m. 3. a. a. 

ought to be heard, foIPfen 

old, *alt . 

person, g>CtfOtt',/ 1. ^ 

do not remember, ttWtiWX 

ft(^ ni*t/ 
such a, eitt fof'C^. (G«».) 
seyere, *^atf» 
frost, gtofi, m. 3. b. h. 
the, |e. 
long, *I(ing, 
the, jev 
good, gut 
this, Me^. 
my, tneiiu 
young, *iimg. 
that, ^(l^« 
tame, ja^ttt. 

bird, *w'8eC, m. 3. a. lu 
he is, et ift 
proud, ^ij. 
he bas, Ct ^at 
strong, *p4rf. * 
reason, *®nm^/ m. 3; b. 8. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NUMERALS. 

The numbers are divided into cardinal^ ordinal^ proportion^ 
ajj distributive^ and collective, 

I. The cardinal numbers are as follows : 



(SRull or 3e't0, nothing.) 
^in or ein^, one. 



3»ei (or j»ei^), two. 
2)tei (or dtep), three. 
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^itt, four. (Ein tm^ Mrei'flg; thirtj-one, &c. 

SSnf, five. aJier'jig, forty, *c. 

ee*c?, six. Sunf }ig or fSnf jig, fifty, 4h^ 

©ie'ben, seven. ©ecft'jig, sixty, &c. 

2f(fet, eight. ©ie'betljig or fteb'jia, seventy, 

Sttun, Dine. &c. 

3e'^ett or ittjn, ten. ^tc^fjig, eighty, &c. 

Cilf, eleven. Sleutl'jig, ninety, &c. 

3«>Mf/ twelve. J^tttt'detf, a hundred. 

a)tet'je^tt, thirteen. J^ttti'^ett imb eiit or eitl^, a 

^m'iti)n, fourteen. hundred and one. 

gttttf je^n or fiknf je^n, fifteen. J^m'tttt ttttb Jtt)ei, a hundred 

&t<b'ietfn, sixteen. and two, &c. 

©ie'benie^norfieb'je^;n,seven-3n)el Jjun'bm, two hundred, 

teen. , &c. 

7i(bt^ittin, eighteen. %au'fmt^ a thousand. 

SReun'^e^tt/ nineteen. 3e^n Uv^ftn^, ten thousand. 

3»^n>ig; twenty. Cftte aXilUon', one million. 

Ciit ttnb }iDan'}ig/ one and B^ti VOlxlii&nm, two millions. 

twenty. 2)trei SOliUio'tiett/ three mil- 

3»ei tt»b J»(ltt'jig/ two and lions^ &c. 

twenty, &c. Sin tattX<m^ od^t f^itn'bert im^ 

Stei'fig, thirty. toio: unb jwdtt'jig, 1824. 

Some of the cardinal numbers are declinable. 

The numeral eitt/ one, when put before a substantive, iff 
commonly declined like the article eitt, a ; but it is often, 
like an adjective, inflected acconiting to the three declensions 
of adjectives ; as, , 

1. (Si'ntt, ei'ne, ei'tte^.one; gen. ti'nt^, ei'ttet/ ei'ne^, of 
one; &c. 

2. 2)er' ei'ne/ bie ei'ne, ba^ ei'ne, the one; gen. betf ei'nen/ 
^ttti'nm, be^ ti'nm, of the one ; &c. 

3. aKein ei'net, mei'ne ei'ne, mein ei'nen, my one ; gen, 
mti'nt^ ei'nen, ntei'net: ei'nen, mei'ne^ ei'nen, of my one ; H. 
$mti^ and ^tei, make }t9ei'et. and ^tei'et in the genitive, 
}tDei'en and btei'en in the "dative (see page 38) ; most of the 
other numerals admit of declension in the dative only, by 

adding en, as, He'ten, fftn'fin, &c. 



* The cardinal number, }tt>et, two, admits of three gen- 
ders ; as, Masc. jwei. Fern. J»0, J^eut. jween, two. But, In 
modem German, imi is commonly used for all the genders. 
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Oburvatiom 9n th§ Cardinal Numhtrs, 

• 

1. ^'m is joined to the noun ; as, ein SKantl/ one man ; ei'lie 
gftau, one woman ; and in order to distinguish it from the 
article, it is pronounced with astronger accent. (Si'tiet is used 
when the noun is understood ; as, ijXtt ifl tx'WtX, here is one ; 
(that is, one man, or one thing, understood) <tc ; ^ter ifl tx'M, 
here is one, (that is, one woman) &c. Sin'ma( ein^ ift eintf, 
once one is one. ^a'l^en @U ein SKeffet, have you a Jtnife ? 
^ier ift ei'ne^/ here is one, (that is, one knife.) 

2, The cardinal numbers are converted into substantives, 
by the addition of er, and i»; as, ein 8««fli8^/ * ^^"^ of 
fifty ; ei'ne S)tei'tlgeritt/ a woman of thirty. 

The ordinal numbers are formed by adding (e to the car- 
dinal; except, ^tt tt'^t, the first; ^n ^XXi^tt, the third: 
but after the number nineteen, fie is added. 

li. The ordinoX nuEibera we as follows : 
Set etTffe, the first. S>er yt^n m:^ yt^ixi^t tli« 

S>er ytm'tt, the second. two and tweoiieth. 

S>et Mfif te, the third. 3>er ^tei nnb jwan'jtgflf, the 
S>et Diet'te/ the fourth. three an4 twentieth. 

%>tt fi^nf ee, the fifth. 3>et ^teiltg^te, the thirtieth. 

Set fed^'fte/ the sixth. Set ein vcix^ ^^^i/^, the on^ 
2)et tte'bente, the seventh. and thirtieth, &c. 

S>et ac^'te; the eighth. S>et t>iet'|igfte/ the fortieth. 

Set nenn'ee, the ninth. SDet ^f jtgfle or flmf iigfte/ 

J)et jebn'te, the tenth. the fiftieth. 



Set elfte or eiff te, the elev- Setfe^'jigfte, the sixtieth. 

enth. Set flebenjigfle or ^eb'ilgfle, 

Set yi»iifti, the twelfth. the seventieth. 

Set ^tei'je^nte, the thirteenth. Set acbfjigfle, the eightieth. 
Set t>iet'|e^te/ the fourteenth. Set neun'^igfte/ Ihe dnetieth. 
Set fnttfje^nte or fTmf je^nte, Set ^un'bettjle, the hundredth. 

the fifteenth. Set J»ei ^ttn'^ettt^/ the two 

Set fee^je^ttte/ the sixteenth, hundredth. 
Set fte'benje^nte orfteb'ie^nee, Set ^tei ^nn'^ettfte, the three 

the seventeenth. hundredth, &c. 

Set adifje^nte, the eigh-Set tan'fenttte, the thou- 

teenth. s-»ndth. 

Set neutt'je^ttte, the nine- Sir jwei ((^tt'fenDlle/ the two 

teenth. thousandth. 

Set jtDan'jiafle, the twentieth. Set Dtei tau'fent>fle, the ^hree 
Set ein nm jnxm'jigfle, the thousandth, &c. 

one and twentieth,. 
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In componnd numbers, the hut only assume the fofm of 
an ordinal ; as, bet tatt'ftn^ (wfet ^un'tctt mt ^itt vnh pan'* 
ixiftt, the one thonsand eigrht fatmdred and twenty-fourm. 

These adjectives may he declined in all three forms. 

1. Without the article ; as, * 



Masc. Fenu 


JVetK. 


AT. jwei'tetr, jwei'te, 
2. With the definite article ; 


jnm'tetf, second. 
; imi'M > of a second, 
; \ or jwei'tnt/ J &c. 
as : 



JV. ter i»ei'te, bie jwei'te, ta^ J»ei'te, the second 

G. te^ jwei'teti/ tttiwti'ttn, U^ jwei'teit/ of the second, &c. 

3[>et an'bere, the other, is used as synonymous with ttt 
iWtVtti where there are only two persons or things spoken 
of 

3. With the indefinite article, as : 

JV. tin jwei'ter, ei'ne j»ei'te, tin imi'u^, a second. 
G. ei'ue^ iwti'ttn, ei'ner jmei'ten, ei'ne^ jwei'ten, of a second, 

^. 

The Germans always say, tin m^ JWOn'jijfle, one and 
twentieth; )»ei uub tui'^i^ftt, two and thirtieth, and the 
like ; but never, as in En^lisb, pun'lig tt'^t, twenty-first ; 
trei'ftg i^Ott'tt, thirty-second, &c. vasapp- 

Observations, Partitive and fractional numbers are formed 
by a composition of ordinal and cardinal numbers, with va- 
rious words or letters. 

1, With ^dlb (half), thus : 

Jttt'bert^alb * (for iWtiU'fyxlb,) one and a half 
^Vit'tttialb, two and a half. 
^itt'tti}M, three and a half. 
9iinftttlM, four and a half, 
©ecft'fle^alb, five and a half 
©ie'bentet^atb, or fteb'te^alb, six and a half 
Bttin'ttij^ib, nine and a half, &c. 

Examples. 95or dn'bert^alb 3<ll?'ten, a year and a half 

* This mode of compounding seldom exceeds ^voilfttij^lb, 
eleven and a half 
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ago ; in ^vifUtfalb &tm'Hn, in two hourt and a half; but ia 
speaking ot the hour of the day, the Germans say, ijdlh tin^, 
half past twelve ; ^a(b iWti, half past one, &c. 
2. With ttjtil (part), as : 

5)(l^ 2>tif tbeif, the third or third part 
SDd^ 3Jiet't^eiI, the quarter or fourth part 
Sd^ gftnf t^eif, the fifth or fifth part. 
S)a^ 2Jiet'tl)eiI J^un'bett, or Da^ ajier'tel ^un'tert, the 
quarter of a hundred, &c. 

In the above compound words, t^eil is frequently contract- 
ed into tti ; as, 

(Sin S)tit'tef, a third part, or one third. 

(Sin 3Jiet'tet/ a fourth part, or quarter. 

(Sin Sfmf tel, a fifth, or one fifth. 

(Sin @t(k'\ltl, one sixth, 

(Sin itijn'Ul, one tenth. 

(Sin itoan'ii^\Ui, one twentieth, &c. 

So in the plural, as : 
$wti S)tif tef, two thirds, 
2>tei SBiet'tel, three fourths. 
9Jiet ©ie'bentel/ four sevenths, &c. 

These are regarded as substantives, and of ihe neuter 
gender ; but ^^ei(/ when used separately, is masculine. 
III. Numerals of proportion and distribution are : 

(Sin'f^<k or ein'^xlftig, single. 

3w)ei'f<icb or jwei'fWtig, double. 

Stei'facb or btei'f^Uig, treble. 

^itt'fa^ or t)ier'fAItig, fourfold, &c. 

J^un'bertfac^ or Ijun'ttttfMti^, centuple, or a hundred fold^ 

€au'fenbfacfe or taltYett^f4Itig, a thousand fold, &c. 

Observation. The above numerals, in fa(^ or fil'ti^, are 
regularly declined, like other adjectives. 

2)ie J^aifte, the half. 

Citt'lttal, once. 

gwei'tnaf, twice. 

Stei'tnaf/ thrice, or three times. 

3Sier'maI, four times, &c. 

Ct)yIic^) or ev't^en^, firstly, or in the first place. 
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S^ei'tm^/ or }mtl M'bttn, secondly. 

a)ttf ten^, or jum ^tif ttn, thirdly. 

ajier'ten^, or jum t)ier'ten, fourthly, *c. 

Citt'jein, singly, or eitt unt tin, one by one. 

^tl WXb iXOti, two and two, or two by two. 

3>tei ttnb ^tei, three and three, <H. 

Ci'lWtfei/ of one sort, or the same. 

^KHi'txUi, of two sorts, or two different things, &c. 

^aar'weife/ in pairs, H> 

IV. The colltiUive numbers are : 

Cin ^adt/ a pair, few, or couple. 
®itt ^uf jen^, a dozen. 
(SVnt aJldn'tef, Meen, &c. 

The English word, ttme, or timesj is expressed by the 
termination tnaP ; as, 

Z)ieYe^ttta(, this time. (Sin dtt'^ettnal, another time. 

SWonc^'maf, many a time. ^\tVm(d, many times. 
jDfit'mal/ oftentimes. ^ie t)iermal, how many times. 

And also in multiplying ; as, }tt)ei mcd }n>ei fmb t)ier/ twice 
two are four (that is, literally, two times two are four) ; 
,Hii tnal ^tei fin^ mun, three times three are nine, Lc* 

Recapitulatory Exercises on the Numerals, &c. 

One and one make two. 

Ten times ten make a hundred. 

Six thousand six hundred and sixty-six soldiers composed 
the legion with the Romans. 

It is said that in order to be able to write Chinese, the 
common man must* know^ eighty ^ thousand' letters,^ but 
the learned a hundred and sixty thousand. 

Since the birth of Christ, a^ thousand' eight* hundred* 
and® twenty-seven^ years^ have* elapsed^. 

Germany was divided* into^ ten^ circles'. 

America was discovered' by^ Christopher* Columbus* in* 
the* fifteenth® century^. 

(2%e) spring commences the twenty-first (of) March, {the). 
summer the twenty-first (of) June, (^^e) autumn the twenty- 



* The ,word mal, in old German, signifies iimt or iimts, 
5 
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first (of) September, and (the) winter the twenty-first (of) De- 
cember. 

December is the twelfth month in the year. 

Sunday {the Sunday) is the first day in the week, (the) 
Monday the second, (the) Tuesday the third, {the) Wednes- 
day the fourth, {the) Thursday the fifth, {the) Friday the 
sixth, {the) Saturday the seventh and last. 

Vienna, the capital of Austria, lies in the sixteenth degree 
of longitude, and forty-eighth degree of latitude. 

make, m^d^t spring, grftlj'Iitta, m. 3. b. i. 

times, md. commences, fJlngt m* 

soldier, SttV^tt, m, 3. a. a. March, 9K4tJ, m- 3. b. b. 
composed with the Romans a summer, @om'met/ m. 3. a. d. 

legion, macfe'ten bet ben SW'- June, 3tt'nitt^/ m. (3tt'ni, of 

mtxn ei'ne iegion' dtt^. June.) 

it is said, man fagt autumn, ^ttb% m. 3. b. b. 

that in order to be able to September, &tlpttm'ittf m. 3. 

write Chinese, bdfi^ vm ctfU a. a. 

ne'fifc^ fc^ei'ben jn Wn'nen* winter, ^in'tet, m. 3. a. a. 
common, gemein'. December, 3[>ecew'bet/ m. 3. 

letter, fBnrb't^dbe, m. 3. c. c. a. a. 
to know, ttn'nttU month, SDto'nat/ m, 3. b. 

must, mftf fe. in the, im (for in ttnu) 

but, a'ber. Sunday, ©onn'tag, m. 3. b. b. 

learned, gefe^tf. day, tag, m. 3, b. b. 

since, feit. Monday, SDton'tag, m. 3. b. b. 

Christ, Htjtxf'tU^. Tuesday, Sien'fltag, m. 3. b. 6. 

birth, ©eburf,/. 1. b. Wednesday, SKitfWOCb/ «». 3. 

have, (int. a. b. 

year, ga^tr, n. 3. b. b. Thursday, S)on'nerflag, m. 3. 

elapsed, Derflof fen. b. b. 

Germany, 2)etttfcb'Ianb, Friday, gtei'tag, m. 3. b. b. 

was, war. Saturday, ©onn'abenb, m. 3. 

into, in. b. b. 

circle, Rtei^, m. 3. b. b. last, left'te. 

divided, get^eilf. Vienna, ^ien. 

America, »2Cme'ttta. capital, ^dWff^M, /. 1 . b. 

was, »ttr'be. of, Don. 

by, t)On. ^ ^ ^ ^^ .^ Austria, OfTteidi. 
Christopher Columbus, C^tlf ? lies, liegt 

top^ Colnm'btt^. longitude, iing'e,/. l. c. 

century, 3al?tljun'bert, 3. b. b. latitude, 58tei'te// 1. c 
discovered, entbecff. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRONOUNS. 

There are six kinds of pronouns, viz. personal^ possessive^ 
demonstrative^ interrogative, relative, and indefinite. 

In German, as in English, there are five personal pronouns ; 
riz. ic^, i; btt, thou; ft, he; fie, she; e^/it; with their 
plurals, wit, we ; i^r, you ; fie, they. 

§ 1. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The personal pronouns are declined as follows : 









First Person. 










Singular, 




Plural. 






a: 


i*/ 


I. 


JV. 


Wit, 


we. 






G. 


mei'ner, 


of me. 


G. 


tm'fet. 


of us. 




D. 


mix, 


to me. 


D. 


ttti^. 


to us. 




A. 


mic6/ 


me. 


A, 


tm^/ 


us. 












Second Person. 










Singular. 


' 


Plural. 






JV. 


^tt, 


thou. 


M 


i^tr, • 


you, 






G. 


Mntt, 


of thee. 


G. 


ett'er. 


ofy 


ou. 




D. 


Mr, 


to thee. 


D. 


eu*. 


to you. 




Ji. 


m, 


thee. 


A. 


euc^/ 


you. 












Third Person. 






" 








Singular, 












Masc 




Fern 






Mut. 




JV. 


tt, 


he. 


Oe, 


she. 




e^/ 


it. 


G. 


fet'net, 


of him 


i^'tetr, 


of her. 




fei'net. 


of it, 


D. 


itltn, 


to him 


it;t, 


to her. 




t^, 


to it, 


Ji. 


it?n, 


him. 


fte. 


her. 




e^, 


it. 






Plural, for the three genders. 












N. 


fte, they. 














G. 


i^'ret, of them. 












D. 


i^'nen, to them. 












A 


fie, them, 
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V The personal proDouns, fvhen employed as reciprocals,* are 
declined in the following' manner : 



First Person. 



JV. 



Singular 



Plural. 



G. mei'net (mein), of myself. 

D. mix, to myself. 

j3. mic^, • myself. 



A*. 



G. Utt'feV/ of ourselves. 
D. nn^, to ourselves. 
A. %m^, ourselves. 



Second PereoD. 



Singular. 
JV. 

G. ^ei'ner (Uin), of thyself 

D, Dit, to thyself. 

w3. t>i^, thyself. 



Plural. 



JV. 



G. ett'et/ of yourselves. 
D. euc^/ to yourselves. 
^. ettc^/ yourselves. . 



Masc. 



Third Person. 
Singular, 
Fern. 



JSTeut. 



jy. 



G. fei'net (fein), of iij'xtv (it)t), of her- fei'net (fein), of it- 

himself. self. self. 

D, fxd^, to himself, fic^, to herself. 'g^^, to itself. 

Ji. fxd^, himself fi<6, herself. fitft, itself. 

Plural, for the three genders. 

A*. 

G. iti'ttt, of themselves. 
D. ficfe, to themselves. 
A. fic6/ themselves. 

Sometimes, to give a greater stress to the meaning of a 
personal pronoun, or a noun, one of the indeclinable words, 
felb|t/ or ferber; is added; as, id^ ftlb\l <or fel'bet), 1 myself; 



* These pronouns are used with reflective verbs, to ex-» 
press what we do to ourselves ; ex. ic^ ((ei'^e tuic^/ I dress 
myself; ^u lUb\l bi(^, thou lovest thyself; et liebt flC^, he 
loves himself; kc 
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fei'net felbfl, of himself; mr fefbll, we oqrselvcs ; ft* ftltfl, 
to himself, or, himself; to themselves, or, themselves, (ds 
tlie sentence may require ;) S&'fir fclbft/ Caesar himself. 



§ 2. POSSESSITE PROKOVKS. 

Possessive pronouns are either conjunctive^ or absolute. 

Conjunctive Possessive Pronouns. 
The conjunctive possessive pronouns are as follows : 



_ 


Singular. 




P/ur4 




Masc. 


Fern. 


J^eutr 


JIf. F. & A*. 




wein, 


mei'ne, 


mein, 


tttei'ne/ 


my. 


Uin, 


tei'ne, 


bein, 


bei'ne, 


thy. 


feiti/ 


fei'ne, 


fein, 


'ei'ne, 
Wtt, 


his, its. 


itiv, 


m, 


t^t, 


her. 


im'fer, 


tm'fere, or ttit'fre/ 


un'fet, 


ttn'fere/ or ttn'fte, 


our. 


tu^tt, 


eu'ete, or eti're. 


eu'er, 


tu'tttf or ett'te, 


your. 


il)t, 


Wxt, 


i^t, 


ilj'te, 


their. 



Observation. These pronouns are declined in the singular 
like the article tin, a, and in the plural like the adjective 
SV[tt, good, in the first declension ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 





Mast. 


Fetn, 


J^eut. 


M.F.MJ^. 


jv: 


wein, 


tttei'tte, 


mein. 


mei'ne/ my. 
mei'net/ of my 


G. 


mei'nec^, 


mei'net, 


mei'ne^/ 


D. 


mei'nem/ 


ttiei'net/ 


tttei'neni/ 


VMx'ntUf to my. 


A. 


mei'tten/ 


mei'ne/ 


mein/ 


mei'ne/ my. 



These possessive pronouns are called conjunetvoe^ because 
they are joined to substantives, with which they must agree, 
in gender, number, and case. They are declined as follows. 

SRein/ with a masculine noun, is thus declined : 
6* 
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Singular. Plural, 

J^. ttteinSSttt'bet, my brother. JV. mei'ne aStii'tet, my bro- 
thers. 
G. mei'ne^ aStu'^et^z of my G. mei'net a5tu'bet, of my 

brother. brothers. 

D. mei'nem aStu'ber, to my D, mei'tien aStu'tetn/ to my 
brother. brothers. 

A. tttei'nen aSttt'^etr, my bro- Jl. mei'ne a5tft'ter, my bro- 
ther, thers. 

SD?ei'ne/ with a femmioe noun, is thus declined : 
Singfdar* PluraL 

A', tnei'ne ©cfewef ter, my sis- JV. mtx'nt ©cfewef tern, my 

ter. * sisters. 

G. wei'netr ©c^t^ef'ter, of my G. mei'net @A»ef tern, of 

sister. my sisters. 

D. niei'ner ©cfewef ter, to my D. mei'nen @d)n>ef tern, to 

sister. ^ my sisters. 

A. mei'ne ©c^wef ter, my sis- A. mei'ne ©cftwef tern, my 

ter, sisters. 

SDtein/ with a n^euter noon, is thus declined : 
Singular. PluraL 

N. mein aSncft, my book. JV. mei'ne aSiVcfter, my books. 

G. mei'ne^ ^n'<^e^, of my G. nwi'ner aSft'e&er, of my 
book. books. 

D, mei'nem aSn'cfee, to my D. mei'nen aSfi'c^em, to my 

book. books. 

Jl. mein 95n(6, my book. A. mei'ne aSn'efeer, my books. 

So decKaee, ^in ^Jet'teT/ m. 3. a. C, thy male cousin; 
fei'ne aSa'fjt,/ l. c, his female cousin ; i^r grenn^, m. 3. b. b., 
her friend ; nn'fer 9lef fe, m. 2. a., our nephew ; ett're 9licli'te, 
/. 1. C, your niece ; it;r ^m^, n. 3. b. e., their house. 

Absolute Possessive Pronouns. 

They are called absolute possessive pronouns, because they 
stand for some noun, which precedes them, expressed or un- 
derstood, and with which they must agree in gender, number^ 
and case. They are inflected according to the second de- 
elension of adjectives, like ^er iVlUt as follows : 
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Mase, 

JV. ber mei'nigf, 

G. be^mei'itigen/ 

D. bem mei'nigen, 

^. ben mei'maeu/ 



iStn^fttiar. 

bie mu'ni^t, 
betr mei'tti^^en, 
betr tnei'ttigen/ 
bie tnei'nige, • 



batf tnei'ttige, 

be^ tnei'uigetti 

bem tnei'ttigen, to mine. 

bo^ ntei'nige/ mine. 



mine, 
of mine. 



G 
D, 



betr bei'nige, 
bet fei'nige, 
betr t^'trige, 
bet tm'ftige/ 
bet en'tige, 
bet il^'tige, 



Phtral^for the three genders 

K. bie mei'nigett/ mine, >«^^^*i'^- 

bet mei'ttigen, of min 

ben ntei'nigen, to m: 

hit mei'ttigen, mine 

So decline the followi 

Fem. 

bie bei'ttige, l^ bei'ttige, 

bie fei'ttige, b<i^ fei'ttige, 

bie t^'rige, batf i^'tige, 

bie tttt'ftige/ bii^ ttn'ftige, 

bie en'tige, baef eu'tige, 

bie i^'tige, ba^ i^'tige, 



Library. 



hine. 
his, its.] 
hers, 
ours, 
yours, 
theirs. 



Plural. 

bie bei'ttigen, 
bie fei'nigen, 
bie iljt'igen, 
bie tttt'ftigen, 
bie eu'tigen, 
bie i^'tigen. 



thine. 

his, its. 

hers. 

our. 

yours. 

theirs. 



The suhstantive Jjnt, hat, with a conjunctire possesslre 
pronoun before it, and an absolute possessive pronoun, after 
it, is thus declined : 

Sxnpdar, 

J^. feitt s^nt nnh bet mei'ttige, 
O. fei'tte^ J^u'M nnb be^ mei'ttigett, 
D. fei'nem ^u'tt ntib bem mei'nigen, 
Ji. fei'ttett J^ut ttttb bett mei'ttigett, 

Plural. 

^. fei'ne J^'te nnb bie mei'ttigen, 
G. fei'net J^ft'ee nnb bet mei'nigen, 
D. fei^nen Jjft'ten nttb ttn mei'nigen, 
^. fei'ne ^Wu mh bie mei'nigen^ 



his hat and mine, 
of his hat and mine, 
to his hat and mioe» 
his hat and mine. 

his hats and mine, 
of his hats and mine, 
to his hats and mine, 
his hats and mine. 



S6 
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So decline : 



ttteitt gteutt^ mh htt fei'nige/ 
fei'ne grettn'biti mt Me mei'nifle, 
t()t SSru'bet mh tvc Dei'mge, 
meitt a5vtt'bet m^ ttt eu'rige, 
wei'ne @cb»ef ter mt t>it fei'nige, 
fei'ne @(t»ef tet m^ l>ie il?'tige, 
i^'te SCrtttftetr unttit mei'nige, 
mein aSucb unb ta^'fei'nige, 
im'fet ^Jd'tetrlim^ un^ ba^ i^'tige, 
i^t aJa'tetrlanb tmb to^ un'ft^ige/ 



my friend and his. 
his (female) friend and mine, 
their brother and thine; 
my brother and yours, 
my sister and his. 
his sister and hers, 
her mother and mine, 
my book and his., 
our country and their*, 
their country and ours. 



The Germans sometimes make use of the following abso- 
lute possessive pronouns, instead of the preceding. 



Masc. 

mei'netr, 
bei'net/ 
fei'net, 
t^^'tet, 

un'fet/ 

ttCvtt, 
i^'rer, 



Singular, 
Fern. 

Hi'nt, 

fei'ne, 

t^'te, 

nn'fete or 

nn'fte, 

en're, 

i^'te; 



J^eut 

mei'ne^, 

fei'ne^, 
i^'re^, 
nn'fetetf or 
nn'fte^/ 
en're^ , 
i^'te^, 

Or, 

ta^ mei'ne. 



PlMrcO. 

M. F. & A*. 

tnei'ne/ mine, 

fei'ne, thine, 

fei'ne, his^ iti. 

ilj'te, hers, 
nn'fett or j 
nn'fte, 

en're, yours, 

i^'tre, theirs. 

Memei'nen, mine. 



ours. 



tn mei'ne, ^ie mei'ne, 
^er fei'ne, &c. 

These correspond to the French pronouns, le mten, le tien^ 
&c. and, like tet tnei'nige/ &c., are used without a noun, the 
noun being understood ; as, That is my hat, S)a^ i|i^ mein 
Jjnt ; No, it is mine, Sflein^ e^ ifl mei'ner, or, ttt wet'ne, or, 
^er mei'nige. 

The pronouns, mei'ner, mine ; tei'ner, thine, &c., are de- 
clined like, gn'tct, gn'te, gn'te^, according to the first declen- 
sion ; and ^et mei'ne, ^tx Mm, &c., like m gn'te, Me gn'te, 
ta^ itCU, according to the second declension. 

In addressing a person, where in English the pronouns, 
you, your^ and yours^ are used, the Germans, in speaking 
to intimate friends, make use of ^n, thou ; tein, thy ; ^ei'net^ 
thine ; but in addressing others they employ the plural Of 
the third person, @ie/ which in this case doe« not m^m they 
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but you» This alteration of the original meaning of the 
pronoun, is denoted by writing it with a capital letter (see 
p. 3.), in all its cases ; as, Aam. ^Jicc. &Xt, you ; Gen. 3^'ter/ 
of you; Dot. ^ij'ticn, to you. The same remark applies 
to the corresponding possessive pronouns, 3I>1^/ 3^'te, 3^t/ 

your ; 3^'irer, 3l?'tre, 3^'te^, or, bet 3l?'ti9^ Die 3l> ns^/ ^^ 
3^'ttge, yours. Ex. ©ie you fmb are 3^t your ti'^mtx own 
J^ett master. 

In the old German language, the pronouns 3^t:, you, 
(SvCet, your, were used to address a person in a dignified 
manner, and this mode (which corresponds to the English), 
is still sometimes used in poetry. But in common life this 
mode of addressing persons is rarely used, except in speaking 
to inferiors in rank, for which purpose also the third person 
singular, et, he, or fu, she, is sometimes employed. 



§ 3. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The demonstratiTe pronouns are those which point out the 
persons or things spoken of. They are declined in the fol- 
lowing manner, like gu'ttx, according to the first declension 
of adjectives. 



Maso, 
N. Me-fet, 

A. Die'feit, 



Sif^vlar. 
rem* 

Mere, 
tie'fet, 

bie'fe, 



J^euU 

bie'fe^ or hxt^, this. 

bie'fe^/ of this, 

tie'fem, to this, 

tie'fe^, this. 



Masc, 
je'ner, 
fel'biget, 
forefeet, 



Plural^ for the three genders, 

JV. bie'fe, these. 

G. bie'fer, of these. 

D. tieYeti/ to these. 

^. hH% these. 

So decline the following : 
Fern. JSTeut. Plural. 



je'ne, 

fefbige, 

forcfee, 



je'lte^, that; 

fef'bige^, 
fol'cfee^/ 



je'ne, those, 
ferbige, the same, 
fol'cfee/ such. 
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2)ie'f(t, with a masculine noun, is thus declined : 
Singular, Plural, 

JV. bie'fet Kna'be, this boy. JV. ^ie'fe Sna'ben, these boys. 
G. Me'f<« Xm'bm, of this G. Mftt Sna'ben, of these 

boy. boys. 

D. tie'fem Stna'ben, to this D. tie'fen Sna'bett/ to these 

boy. boys. 

A. tie'fen Sna'ben, this boy. A, Me'fe Sna'ben, these boys. 

2)ieYe/ with a feminine noun, is thus declined : 
Singular, PluraL 

A", feie'fe STOagb, this {maid) JV, Me'fe SKig'be, these ser- 

servant vants. 

G. Me'fetr aRagt, of this ser- 0. ^ie'fetr aKig'be, of these 

vant, servants. 

D. bie^fet aWagb, to this ser- D. bie'fen aRig'beti/ to these 

vant servants. 

A. bie'fe SKagb, this servant A. bie'fr aRftg'be^ these ser- 
vants. 
* 
S)ieYe^, with a neuter noun, is thus declined : 

Singular, Plurdl. 

J^. bie'fe^ Xint, this child. J^. bie'fe Sfin'bet/ these chil- 
dren. 
G. bie'fj^^ Sfin'be^, of this G. bie'fet Kin'bet, of these 

child. children. 

D. bie'fem Stin'be/ to this D. bie'fm ^in'betn, to these 

child. children. 

^ bie'fem Sinb, this child. •«. bieTe Kin'bet, these chil- 
dren. 

So decline : 

3<'ne^ ajtdb'cbeu/ n. 3. a. a., that girl. 
3e'ner ^aStii'bo:, »». 3. a. a., that brother, 
©ofcbe Slac^'tif^t,/. l. b., such a report. 
3<'ne *gtttC6t,/. 1. b., that fruit 
©ol'cbe^ defter, w. 3. a. such weather. 
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The demonstratiye pronotin, bet, that, is thus declined (near- 
ly like the article, bet, the) : 





Singular. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


J^eut. 


Jf. bet, 

G. bef^ or bef fen, 

jD. bent, 

A. hm, 


hit, 

bet or bf'ten, 

bet, 

bie, 


hM, that 

beftf or bef fen, of that 
bent, to that 
ba^, that 



Plural^ for the three"! genders. 

A\ tie, those. 

G. be'tet or be'ten, of those. 

D. be'nen, to those. 

A. bie, those. 

The prononn bet^^eni^e, he that, is thus declined (like 
bet SVCtt, according to the second declension of adjectives). 

Singular. 
Masc. • Fern. Neut. 

A", bet'ienige, bie'jenige, bd^'jenige, lie, she, it or that. 
G. be^jenigen, bet'jenigen, be^'jenigen, of him, her, it or 

that 

D. bem'jenigen, bet'jenigen, bem'jenigen, to him, her, it or 

that. 

A. ben'jenigen, bie'jenige, ba^jenige, him, her, it or that 

Plural^ for the three genders. 

A*, bie'jenigen, they or those, , 

G. bet'jenigen, of them or of those. 

D. ben'jenigen, to them or to those. 

A. bie'jenigen, them or those. 

So decline : 
Masc. Fern. Neut. Plural. 

betfefbe, biefefbe, bajfel'be, biefefben, the same, or he, 

she, it 

betfef'bige, biefel'bige, baffel'bige, biefefbigen, the same, &c. 
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So decline the following : 

©etrfel'be *SOlann/ m. 3. b. e., the same man. 
S)et:'jenige *3[)lantt, that man. 
©ie'jeniae 3:tt'genD,/. l. t)v that virtue. 
Siefefbe aiu'gent, the same virtue. 
SDa^jenige *a5ucft, «. 3. b. e., that book. 
^^\Jtl'bt *a5tt(6/ the same book. 

§ 4. RELATIVE PRONOUKS. 

Relative pronouns relate to some word or phrase going 
before, which word or phrase is called the antecedent 
They are declined in the following manner. 

^ercfeet/ who, is thus declined (according to the first de- 
clension of adjectives) : 

Singular, 

Neut. 
wefefee^/ who, which, or that. 
Wercfee^, of whom or of which. 
»ercl)ent/ to whom or to which. 
Werc^e^, whom or which. 

Plural^ for the three genders, 

N. XOtX(ktt who, which, or that. 

G. »ef cfeet, of whom or of which. 

2>. wei'cben/ to whom or to which. 

A. Wefcfee, whom or which. 

3)et/ who, is declined like the demonstrative pronoun, tet/ 
that, (page 59;) as, 



Masc, 


jPcm. 


JV. xotV^tt, 
G. wercfee^/ 
D. wercbeni/ 
wJ. wercften, 


werc^er, 
iDet'c^C/ 





Singular. 


Jlfa^c. 


Fern. JVeut. 


A*. t>n, 

G. Def fen or bef^, 

A. Hxx, 


tie, H^, who, which, or that, 
te'ren or Detr, t)effett or Def^, whose, of 

whom, or of which. 
ttt, tent, to whom or to which, 
tie, ta^, whom or which. 
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^S3tt, who, and WM, what, as relatlTM, are med in the 
aiDgala^ odIj^ and are thus declined : 

Masc. 4* Fern. Neat, 

A". XOtX, who, whosoever, which. A". tDa^/ what. 

he who, she who. 
G. wef fttt/ »ef^/ of whom, of G. Xbtf^tn, wefj, of what. 

whomsoever, of which, &c. 
JD. XOtm, to whom, to whomso- D. x^tVXi to what. 

* ever, &c. 
•^ mit/ whom, whomsoever, &c. .tf. IIHI^/ what. 

Oh$eroaHons. ^3EDer and tl^dtf are sometimes relative and 
sometimes interrogative pronouns. 

^ttf is sometimes Englished by lit who ; as, ^tt inic^ 
Ixthtf ^tr ifl vmn %tvm^, He who loves me, is my friend. 
^2Ba^, is sometimes Englished by that which ; as, ^3DB<I^ ic6 gC' 
fagf {^d'hC/ itin>4^/ That which, or what, I have said, is true. 

The relative fo, which, who, is indeclinable. 

§ 5. IHTERROOATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions. 

The interr(^tive pronouns are, la^eT/Who? X6M, what? 
IDerc^etr, who? which? n^a^ fBt eill/ what sort of? or, to^d^ 
fftr, what ? They are declined in the following manner : 

Singular and PluraL 

Masc. 4* Fern, JSTeut, 

M wtt, who ? JV. wa€, what ? 

G. n)effnt, wef?, whose? G. ^on»<i^ ortt)ot)on'/of what? 

D. tt)m, to whom ? D. ju »<l^ or WOju', to what ? 

^. tDett/ whom? w9. n)(l^, what? 

SSBerc^et/ who, which, though a relative pronoun, is fre- 
quently used as an interrogative ; it is declined in the fol- 
lowing manner (according to the first declension of adjec- 
tives) : 

6 
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JVasc, Fern. JVeut 

J^. »er*etr/ ttel'cfte, mVdl^t^, 

G. tDffcfee^/ iDer*et/ wd'c^e^, 

D. mV^tm, wefcfeet/ »el'(^ettt, 

•0. mzV^m, x$^^t, tt)erc6e#/ 



^UmI'c^ wkkh? 
meCc^er, of which? 
n^crc^ett; to which? 
n^'c^, whidi? 



^d^ 1%Y eitl/ what ? or, what sort of? is thus decHned : 



Masc. Fern, 

G. x^i^ #t 4itM, W9a «t •ei'itet, 



J^eut. 

Cwwj f&t tin ^ tVm^, 
^ what ? or, what sort of ? 

nH» ffttfi'lte^ ofwiiat? 

m«t$ f&r it'nntt/ to winf? 

twMJ #r m -or ei^iw*,* 
whal? 



Plural, for the three genders. 

JV. was ^, what ? or, what sort sort of? 

JVo gmitive, 
D. tooi^fftr, to what? 
A. tDd^f&t/ what? 



§6. 



INDEFmrTE PRONOUNS. 



Indefinite pronouns are so called, because they refer to 
things in an indefinite manner. Some are numeral; as, 
ei'net/ one ; iii'ntt, no one, &c. ; others distriJbutime ; as, jt'- 
ttt, each, every, &c. 

These pronouns are generally declined like adjectiret. 
SCti'ntt, no one or none, is tlius inflected according to the 
first declension : 



* USM fht tin, is always used before a noun with which 
it agrees ; tt)a^ fftt ei'ner, and WM ffit ei'net (or ein^), are 
used by themselves, with reference to a preceding noun. 
Ex. Quest. S^'btn @ie t^ ©emftfte gefe'ljen ? Have you 
seen the picture? Ans. IBd^ fltt tin ©emil'te ? What 
picture ? or simply, ®a^ f5t ei'net ? Which one ? 
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G. f ei'ne^, 
A. (ei'nm, 



Fetn. 
fei'ne, 



JVW. 



no one or none, 
of no one. 
to no one. 



tn'ixt^,\ no one. 



Plural^ for the three genden, 

Jf. Mm, none. 
G. MiMtf of none. 
D. Mnm, to one. 
^. fei'nr, nene. 



Oburvadon. itiu, no, is declined like the article tin ; ai. 


M. ttin ; F. Mm; JV. fein, 4^. 




The following are declined like (ei'tia^ 


Mate. Fern. 


A-eW. 


forget, fefcM/ 


^iiJbt^, such. 


ein'jiger, em>ije, 


tin'jige^, only. 


efrngtr, ei'mge, 


f f ntge^/ some or aii^. 


mim'<6er; wm'ibt, 


nton'cbe^, many a ooe. 


ftl'to; ol'Ie, 


arie^, all. 


je'ber, K^, 


e'De^/ every or each. 


}t^'mm, U^'wtUt 


ei'tDe^e^, every. 
ti'lid^^, every. 


Mmtt, jfg'Ikle, 


ei'ner, eftie, 


ti'ne^, a person, some 




one^ or one. 


ei'net Don bei'ten, ei'ne Don bei'ten, 


ei'ne^ Don bei'ben, ei- 




ther. 


f et'ner Don bei'ten/ (ei'ne Don bei'ben/ 


Wne^Donbei'ben/nei- 




ther. 


Plural^ for ike three genders. 


©Ofc^e, such. 




«in'jige; only. 




Ci'nige, some or any 




SDlon'd^e, many. 




arte, all. 





Se'ber, )tVmttv, Jeg'licfeet/ ei'ner, et'ner Dwi Mhm, and 
fei'net Don bei'ben, have no plural. 
The pluralj bei'be, both, is declined Mke that of fei'net. 
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The siogcilar of that pronouo is wed only in the neater gen« 
der ; viz. JV. bei'^e^, hoth ; G. bei'becJ, of both ; D. btihtm, 
to both ; A btVht^, both. 

Some of these pronouns are declined as adjectives, with ei)t 
or bet. 

(Sin K^et/ each, is inflected according to the third deden- 
«ion, and in the singular number only : 

Masc, Fern. JfeuU 

jy. eitt KtetT/ ei'ne je'be/ m)t'H€, each or every 

one. 
G. ei'ne^)e>en, ei'ttet je'ten, ei'netf|e'^tt, of each. . 
D. ei'netn )e'ben, ei'net jt'htn, ei'nem je'bm/ to each. 
A. ei'nen je'ben, ei'ne }^H, tin je'be^, each. 

S)et ei'ne/ the one, is inflected according to the second 
declension. 

Singular. 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 




jsr. 


ttt ei'ne, 


>ie ei'ne. 


^a^ ei'ne. 


the one. 


G. 


t>e« ei'nen, 


^et ei'nen. 


^e^ ei^ten, 


of the oat 


D. 


btm ei'nen. 


bit ei'nen, 


ttxn v^'ntni 


to the one 


A. 


hm ei'nen, 


Me tVnti 


^^ ei'ne. 


the one. 



Masc. 

ein M!bxvc, 
bet on'tte, 
ein ein'jiger, 
l^et ein'jige, 
ein ei'mget, 
>etr ei'nige, , 
ein jel>'»et>er,* 
ein jeg'Iicfeet, 



Plural^ for the three genders^ 

•Y. We ei'nen, the ones. 

G. ^et ei'nen, of the ones. 

D. ten tVntn, to the ones. 

A. tie ei'nen, the ones. 

So decline : 
Fern. Neut. 



ei'ne on'ttre, 
tie an'tre, 
ei'ne ein'jige, 
tie ein'^ige, 
ei'ne ei'nige, 
tie ei'nige, 
ei'ne jet'wete, 
ei'ne jeg'lic^, 



tVX an'tte^, another, 
ta^ an'tte, the other. 
tin ein'jige^, an only one. 
ta^ ein'jige, the only one. 
ein ei'nige^, an only one. 
ta^ ei'nlge, the only one. 
eitt |et'»ete^, every, 
ein jeg'Iic^e^, any, everyone. 



* 3et'n>etev, is generally used without the article, and is 
then inflected like je'tet, or tei'ner, according to the first de* 
clension. 
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The substantire proiioviis, 3(^tllAtl^/ some or any body ; 
9tie'tlUUtt/ nobody, are used in the singnlar onfy, and are de- 
clined both as aci^eotives afid as noons, as follows. 

A". |e'man^# some or any body. 
G. }t'manh^ or je'trianbe^, of some or any body. 
D. jc'matt^ or jt'tlMahtm, to some or any body, 
jfl. je'man^ or je'tnan^ett/ some or any body. 

JNT. nil^man^/ nobody. 
G. nie'man^tf orme'ttumbe^/ of nobody. 
D. nie'tttatt^ or nie'ttumlem/ to nobody, 
•fi. nie'man^ or nie'mnnben/ nobody. 

^'bttmm, every body, is declined as a nonn, 
. A". jt'httmM, erery body. 

G. ly^etttUUl^^ of every body. 

D. jt^httmm, to every body. 

Ji. \^hntMn, every body. 

SDtdtt/ one, we, people, they, ^, like the French pronoun, 
on^ is used only in the third person singular, and is inde- 
elinable. 

Recapitulatory Exereues on all the Pronouns. 

TOtt fttt> SMtn'fcfcen tm^ tt>it ftnt fletb'Iid^. 

l^o'ren, He i^r frtb, inl^ntt' i^ N^f H^ i^t o^^'nt ett* 
aWft'^e }ii grtttt/ gefebrf tmt »et'fe wtfhm un'ntt 

eo'ttftte^ foA'te oft tn fti'ntn gtemi^en; aWm ie'ben if» 
mir nicfet fo ftfeJ^'bot m He Stt'aenb. 

Un'fer Jtk^etr ift ^'fWHg, a'ber tm'fte ew'U »irb e'»ig 
le'bm. 

aWeitt ©efcbtiwwf ift nicbt^et'bei'mge, unb bein ®ef*macf 
ijl ni^t bet mefnige ; i* fiti'be SJetrgnft'gen on ©emai'ben 
ML$ bet 9tie'bet(ftnbifcben @<btt'(e, unb hu, Ait ®em&I'ben auc^ 
bet ^tdiinxf^btn. 

<2Bo^et' bie'fet Un'tetfc^ieb ? ba bocb (otijl mei'ne Slei'auttg 
mit htt bei'nigen beina'^e gatu ftbeteitt'tlimmt. 

(Sin je'bet fcbJpft a«« bet &utVU fei'net iei'benfc^aften/ fein 
eiM o'bet Un'glftct, 

3(6 ftag'te nac^ le'tnanb, fonb a'bet nie'mdnben ju J&au'fe. 

Se'be^ ianb ^<it fei'ne ®ebtfttt'cbe. 

»ie ©c6n)ac6'l)eit ift ein ge^'Iet/ wercben man fcbwet'fid 
betbef'fett. 

e^ giebt gefj'fet wefcbe man fotg'flltig t)etbitgf. 
6* 
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fmb/ are. &^uU, school. 

fletblitfe, mortal. iCdlidnif*, Italian. 

l^Ot/ fool. tDO^Cf/ whence. 

^ie i1}t fei^, as yon are. Uttterfc^ieb/ difference. 

inbtm it^ ^jfet, to hope. ha toc^/ since. 

^tjm Jtt gebetl/ without giving, fbttfl/ otherwise. 

etic^, yourselves. Stetgung/ inclination. 

aWfl^fe/ trouble. bt\mt)t gdttj t^bnrettiflitmiil:/ 

IDetten tinmt, can become. coincides almost entirely. 

dtUtitt, learned. ^(f^hpft, draws. 

mift, wise. a«^/ from. 

fagte eft, often said. £^ue((e, source. 

Si, to. iei^enfc^aft, passion, 

reunt; friend. (SIM Otet tlltdttcf, good or ill 

itbtn, life. fortune. 

i^ nic^t fo fc^ft(bat/ is not so fta^tt, enquired. 

valuable. md^, after, 

^ie lugenb/ virtue. fmt, found. 

Sivptt, body. m ^AUfe/ at home, 

^infidig, perishable. Imh, country. 

abtt, but. ^dt, has. 

6ee(e/ soul. ®ekr<iuc(/ custom. 
mtb ewig (ebeit/ will live for He e^toad^lftxt, weakness. 

ever. gfe^flet, fault. 

(Stfibmad, taste. titan fc^iDetlic^ t)etrbeptt/ i&witit 
ftn^e ^orgtlftgen M, am pleas- great difficulty corrected. 

ed with. (S^ giebt/ there are. 

H^ (StmiiH, picture. man, we. 

m^, {out) of. fotgfiltig, carefully. 

ttieNtW^bifcft, Fleioish. t)etrbit9t, conceab. 



I know him. He knows them. She knows us. You know 
her. They know them. He gives it to them. We give 
it to him. She gives it to me. They give it to us. Tell it 
to him. He told it to them. Take pity on (of) me. He is 
ashamed (shames himself) of thee. We remember (ourselves 
of) you. There are ten^ of» us*. There are six^ of* 
them*. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 1 as^ 
cribe it to myself. He was not* master* oP himself*. 
When thy days are^ dark^, then thy* laTse* friends* depart* 
from* thee*, but thy true friends forsake thee not. 

They gave it not to my friend, but to thine. 

We owe it not to your desert, but to theirs. 
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This is not thy lot hut mine. I mean this house. 

This is the man {ikis man i$ it) of whom I speak. 

Thou must do* this*, but not* leave' that* (undone). ^ 

This is his own estate. ' 

He does as those people of the torrid zone, who shoot^ 
arrows* at* the» sun*. 

Who is the most estimable among men ? The most vir- 
tuous. 

What (whieh) man can promise* himself^ constant' happi** 
nes8» ? 

Which season is the pleasantest ? 



know, f en'ttC. 

knows, (etlttt. 

you know, i^ Mntt 

they— know, tm'nttU 

gives, giebt. 

give, fle'ten. 

tell, fa'ae- 

told, fdgU 

take pity, ttiwc'mtt tU^. 

ashamed, fd^&mt. 

remember, mtCntttU 

there are, e^ fttt^ 

Shalt, follfl. 

neighbour, Stac^'biir, m. 3. 

as, me. 

ascribe, fd^tei'be— )tu 

was, t»ar. 

not, ttid^t 

master, Jjett, m. 5. b. 

when, Wtnn. 

day, ^etr tag, m. 3. b. b. 

dark, i»ttnf e(. 

are, fttt^ 

then, bantt. 

depart, tDCt'c^ett. 

false, fiUfcb. 

friend, gtttm^, m. 3. b. b. 

from, ^Ott. 

thee, {Dat.) 

but, d'ber. 

true, Wd^t. 

forsake, t)et(af fen. 



gave, ga'ben. 
but, fott'^nrtl. 
owe, ^tvHnt'tn. 
desert, aJetbienff, «i. 3. b. fc» 
lot, icc^, n, 3. b. b. 
mean, wei'ne. 
is, i(l. 

speak, n'H. 
must, muf ft. 
this, (Ufcc. J^eut.) He^. 
do, t^ftttt. 
but, a'bnr. 
that, ba^. 
a. c. not leave, nic^t taf fm. 
own, ei'gett. 
estate, *(Sut, n. 3. b. U 

does, macbt etf. 

as, wit. 

people, *^0lf, n* 3. b. f . 

torrid, ^eif^. 

zone, i^'ntff. 1. C 

arrow, ^ftil, m. 3. b. b. 

at, fle'gen. 

sun, ©ott'ne,/. 1. c. 
to shoot, abT*iefeti. 
estimable, fcfe4$'bat. 
among, ttlt'tetr. 
virtuous, ttt'genM^aft, 
can, Hmu 
himself, {Dot.) 
constant, befUn'bi^ 
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happiness, ©Iftdf, n. 3. b. seastrti, 3<^l)f Jttt,/ !. >. 
proini3e, l^ttfptt'^ttu pleasant, att'gfm^Hi. 



Many persons suffer themselves to® be® deceived® bj^ no- 
body^ except^ themselves*. 

Apply thyself to virtue { ^is will never forsake thee. 

Whoever is® not* diligent^ in* his^ youth*, wilP not® 
know^ (hew) to^ employ^ hiaiBelf^ in^ his' manhood*. 

Who did {fias^ done^) that* ? his brother Or your fiater. 

His sister and mine. 

Which house («fo) vou^ mean^ ? 

What book is this f 

Who will get' tire* prtfce* 1 ray cousin or bis. 

Judges must be* just* towards* evtBiy t)ne*, even* to- 
w§rtias^ their* enemies®. 

Put these coins again in their places. 
• I know no one who is' so* happy* as he. 

(We must give) to eveiy one his own. * 

person, ajtenfcb* what, Wii^ f&t tin. 

suffer, Idffm. ^ book, fgwcfe. 

by, t)On. will, »ttt. 

except, ftu'fm prize, ^rei^, m. S. h. b. 

to be deceived, btmC$$tu get, tat)on'ttagett* 

apply, beflCi'ftge. cousia, "Hkt^m, m. S. a. C. 

to, {Gen.) judge, Sticfe'tet/ m. 3. a. -g. 

virtue, Xv^^mt, /. i . ^. must, tttftffttu 

will, with. towards, ge'den* 

never, nie. every one, jt'bvmOtU 

forsake^ t>ar(af fm« even, felbfl, {Aec.) 

in, in. enemy, geittb, m. 3. b. b. 

his, (Dai.) just be, getred&f frin* 

youth, 3tt'jett^,/. I. put, le'get 

not, tticfet. coin, SWftn'je,/ 1. C. 

diligent, flei'ftg. again, tOXt'ttt. 

will, Wiirt. in, fttif. 

manhood, SDlan'tte^altet, m.S.a, their, (Ace.) 

to employ, p befcfeiif tigen* place, '^^U^, ». 8. b. 5. 

know, »if fttt. know, f eu'ne. 

has, ti(Xt happy, glftcFIicfe. 

that, ^d^. is, ifl. 

done, gee^an'. as, df^. 

house, *J5att^, n. 3. b. e. to every one, jt'htm* 

mean, mei'nett. his own, tae fei'nige. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TEKBS. 

General Remarks. 

Vkri^ express the connection between subjects (noonsV 
and qualities (ad|ectiTes or adyerbs). The yarioos modes u 
which qualities are connected with subjects, are expressed by 
different kinds of verbs and the different parts of each verb. 

Verbs are divided into neuter ^ active^ reflective^ and p<u$ive. 
Some Terbs are defective, as the impersonal verbs. A com- 
plete verb comprehends, besides the participles, four moods, 
the tn/inttm, the indicative^ the subjunctive^ and the imperor 
tive^ and these principal parts of the verb contain different 
tenses ; each tense contains two numbers, and three persons 
in each number. Some of these different forms of the verb 
are original^ and others stmplementary. 

The original forms are the infinitive present of the active or 
neuter verb, and all those parts which are formed from the 
infinitive mood, by altering, increasing, or diminishing it 
Thus from the infinitive IWbtn, to love, is formed the imper- 
fect, ic& litVtt, I loved. 

The supplementary forms are made by joining the past 
participle, or the infinitive mood, to an auidliary verb ; as, 
i(6 Ifa'ht ^litbf, I have loved ; id^ wtt'bt tWhtn, I shall love. 

In their original forms, all German verbs are active or 
neuter; except the past participle which, when it stands by 
itself, has (as in English) a passive meaning ; as, geltcbr/ 
loved. Tlids passive meaning is preserved when the past 
participle is joined to the auxiliary Wtf(^btn, to become, 
which in this instance is Englished to be, and forms the passive 
voice ; as, ic6 VbtfH gcltebf / 1 am loved. But the past parti- 
ciple takes an active signification when it is joined to the 
auxiliary tja'btn, to have ; as, iify Ija'be geliebf / I have loved. 

The indicative and the subjunctive contain two original 
tenses, the present and the imperfect. 

All the original forms, which are made from the infinitive, 
are either regular or irregular* 

There is no difference between active and neuter verbs 
with respect to the original tenses* 

»'■'■■■■'■ I <• 

* This division affects the supplementary forms in as much as most of 
them are made by joining an auxiliary verb to the past participle^ which 
is either regular or irregular. 
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Regular Verbs. 

§ 1. tE^tAR YERBS. 
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A verb is regular if in its conjifration the original letters 
of the radical part of the lafinitiTe'^ mood remain unchanged, 
and if the additional syllables are conformable to the follow- 
ing tabi^. 



Indicative. 

PT€S99ltm . 


Subjunctive. 


Ist Per. 


2d Per. 


3dPer* 


1st Per. 


2d Per. 


3d Per. 


Sing. 
Pluf. 


e 
en 


florefl 
e oret 


tor ec 
HI 


e 


efl 
et 


e 
en 


MtpBTfect. 1 


Pint. 


U or etf 

ten or tm 


teflorttlft 

tet or tm 


u or ete 

ttn or eten 


ete 
eten 


ttt^ 
tm 


ete 

tttn 


Imperative. 


Participle. 


8thg. 


— 


t 


t . 


Prt$ent^ en>. 
Past, it^^t or t. 


Phr. 


eti 


erort 


en 


Infinitive. 
Present^ tU. 





* It is in general easy to distinguish the radical part of a 
verb from additions to its beginning or end ; as the former 
occurs also without the latter, either as a word by itself, or 
as a part of other words. Thus in the verb, gebtau'c^en/ to 
use, the syllable btauc^ is the root ; for it occurs also by it- 
self, 93tatt(^/ usage ; and in other combination?, ai^ in t^et- 
IXMl^tn, to use up or consume, and sebv&uc^lic^/ usual. 
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Oh$eroaiion8. In regard to the past participlei it should he 
ohsenred, that the sellable ge is not prefixed, when tibe rad- 
ical part 0^ the verb is preceded by fce, VOMf, ent, tX, tet/ J«t/ 
or ge/ which are fre^pently combined with it to express par- 
ticular modifications f^f the original meaning of the yeib. 
Thus, the past participle of the regular verb, iiWim, to 
vow (deriTed from (o'bett; to praise), is not ititUht, but 
gelobf* But when the ahoTementioned syllables belong to 
the radical part of the yerb, the syllable ge Is prefixed ; as in 
hitm, to pray, fotEt. part, gete'tet, prayed for ; and in the 
irregohir Terb, %€bm, to give, past. part, gfge'betl/ given. 

l%e infinitiye always terminates in en added to the radical 
part; as, lie'bm/ to h>Te; ilM'htn, to belieye, kc.; except 
when the last radical letter is (, or Xt then the e is commonly 
omitted: as, I&'cftehw to smile; tjWUxn, to hinder (instead 
ofldd^elen, ^inbeteti.) 

In C^erman, 48 in English, there is but one conji^tion of 
regular verbs. 

Conjugation of the Regular Verb, (ii'ben/ to love. 



Infinitive, 
lie'bett/ to love. 



Participle. 
Present [ie'benb, loving. 
PaMU geliebf , loved. 



Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Present. 



Singular. 

i(^ lif'be, I love, do love, or 

am loving. 
Mt liebfl or Ite'befl, thou lov- 

est, dost love, of art loving. 

et, fte^ or e^ liebt or Ke'bet, 
he, she, or it loves, does 
love, or is loving. 



Singular. 
ic6 tie'be, I may love. 

btt (ie^be^, thou mayst love. 

er ik'H be ma|r love. 



In some verbs the radical part consists of more tha^ one 
syllable, and though this may by etymology be reduced to 
the raonosylable tjM, healed, the remoter root is not regard- 
ed in forming the tenses. 
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Plural. Plural. 

»it IWbtn, we love, do love, iDit Mbtn, we may love. 

or are loving. 

i^t Htbt or lie'bet/ you love, V^t Mbtt, yon may love, 

fte lie'ben, they love. fie IWbtn, they may love. 

Imperfect. 

Singular, Singular. 

ic6 UtVU or MbtU, I loved ic^ Mbttt, I might love. 
or did love. 

^tt lieb'teft or iWUuft, thou tu lie'beeeff, thou mightst love. 

lovedst. 
ft lieb'te or Mbttt, he loved. tt iWbett, he might love. 

Plural. Plural. 

mt litVttn or Mbtttn, we mx Mbtttn, we might love. 

loved, 
i^t tieb'tet or Wbtttt, you i^t lie'betet, you might love. 

loved. 

fte Heb'ten or Mbttm, they fte lie'beeeti/ they might love, 
loved. 

Imperative. 
Singular. 



Be'be (bu), love (^Aom). 
(ie'be et/ let him love. 



Plural 

IWbm mt, let us love. 

tie'bet or liebt (t^r), love (you), or do (y<m) Jove* 

(ie'bett fte, let them love. 

So decline, lo'betl, to praise ; gldtt'bett/ to believe. 



Part H. Cu. 6.] Recapitulatory Exercises. 
Exercises on the Regular Verbs. 

iDdicative Mood. 
Present, 
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I esteem. 

Thou dost not labor. 
He banishes. 
We do not move. 
Do you build ? 
Do they not fear ? 



ac^'tetl/ to esteem. 
afbtittn, to labor. 
biUt'ttett/.to banish. 
btwt'im, to move. 
b^tn, to build. 
befTn:(^'ten/ to fear. 



Imperfect. 



I desired. 

Thou didst not beg. 

Did it gleam? 

We bied. 

Did you form ? 

They did not borrow. 



bege^'ren, to desire, 
bef teln, to beg. 
ftra^len/ to gleam, 
blu'teil, to bleed, 
bir^en, to form, 
bor'gen, to borrow. 



Subjunctive. 



I may not weaken. 
Thou mayst not inherit. 
He may conquer. 



She might explain. 
We might not hear. 
You might hunt. 
They might hew. 



Present. 

fcfewd'cftetl, to weaken, 
et'ben, to inherit, 
ero'betn, to conquer. 

Imperfect. 

tttWttn, to explain* 
tjyxtn, CO hear, 
ja'gcn, to hunt. 
tjsin'm, to hew. 



Do not rob. 

Reckon. 

Let them depict. 



Imperative. 



tatt'bm, to rob. 
tedj'nen, to reckon, 
fc^il'^etn, to depict 



1'4 hrfigular Verh. |Bo<mt. 

§ 2. IRllEGtTLAIl VERBS. 

A verb is irregfnlar, if, in its conjagation, the letters of 
its radical part are changed ; as, UOif fett/ to know, imp, ic^ 
t»tt(f ee, 1 kiicw, past part. ge»ll(ff , known ; or if the ad- 
ditional syllables are not in conformity to the preceding table of 
regular verbs ; as, nwytetl, to grind, past part, itm^'ltn, 
ground. But most of the irregular verb^ combine these two 
characteristics ; as, bin%^, to bind ; ic^ bdn^^ I bound ; ge^ 
bun'hm, bound. 

Commonly, though not always, the irregularity exists in 
the imperfect, and in the past participle In the imperfect 
most of the irregular verbs do not receive the termination 
tt ; as, fc^ei'beit/ to separate, imp. ic^ fc^e^/ I separated. Id 
the past participle, most of the irregular verbs take m, in* 
stead ofet; as, fmg'etl# to sing, past />ar^. gefttng'en (instead 
of gefmget). 

The following list of irregular verbs exhibits in alphabet- 
ical order all the anomalous forms of each. Those parts of 
the verb which are not given, are regular, except when the 
sign, &c, is put after the first or second person of a tense, to 
indicate that the other persons of that tense are formed in 
the same irregular way. 

If for the same tense or person, two or more forms are 
set down, the first of them is to be considered as the most usual ; 
and when the regular form is also in use, it is inserted in 
a parenthesis. 

This table is complete in regard to simple verbs ; but of 
the compound verbs it contains only such as either occur 
very frequently, or are not easy to be traced to their origin, 
or differ in some respect from the simple verbs from 
which they are derived. The section on Compound Ferbs^ 
containing a list of the particles with which simple verbs 
are most frequently compounded, will enable the learn- 
er to trace any compound verb to the simple one from^ 
which it is derived^ and by this means to find out any irreg* 
ularity of the former by^eferring to the latter in the follow- 
ing list. ' 

(The section on Auxiliary Verbs contains three irregular 
verbs, with all their regular and irregular inflections.) 
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9A&T Hi Ch. 64 RecagkuhM^EsmAes. W 

The following yerbs, whkh areaimilar to each other, arc 
to be distioguished, 

@^U'mf to'SUcK, trr. ©fttt'gen, to suckle, reg. 

©cbmiltt'meil) to«wim, irr. ©cbmem'mett, to wash away,.TMt 

©ittf en, to -sink, irr. @entett, to siak, to let down, r^ 

&ftm'm, t(r spring, im ©pteng'en, to sprinkle, reg. 

trinf etl; to dtinjt, trr, 3:r4nren; to gi?e to drixik, reg; 

, PivmiscAous Exercises on the Irregular Verbs^ 
Indicative. 



Present. 



I know. 

Do 1 darfr?^ 

I must not^ 

Can I not^^ 

Thou fallest; 

Dost thou* caitdi ? 

Thou dosf not bold,'' 

Dost thoir'iTOt' hfsing ? 

He must, 

Can he ? 

He does not let. 

Does he not sleep ? 

She advises, 

Does she go? ' 

She does trot dig; 

Does she not strike? 

It grows. 

Does it see ? 

It does not eat. 

Does it not happen ? 

We give. 

Do we st6p:?^ 

We do not forget, 

You read. 

Do you measure ? 

You do not hew. 

Do you not carry ? 

They see. 

Do they remain ? 

They do not seize, 

They do not go. 




fen. 
nm. 
len. 
Wttk 

tttftffen. 
Hn'nau 
taffeit 
fcfefa'fen. 

Wvm. 
gra'bett. 

wacfe'fen. 

fel^en.* 

ef'fen. 

ge'betu 

tte'ten. 

t>etgeffe«- 

fe'fen. 

meffen. 

^ati'eit* 

fe'^en. 
6Iei'6eitt 

ge'^en. 
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RetapkuUUory Exerases, [Book L 

Imperfect 



I might, 


mi'ittu 


Did I eat? 


effetu 


I did not dig, 


Stabtn. 


Did I not step ? 


ttt'ttn. 


Thou rrnnainedst, 


bMbttu 


Didst thou leDd? 


Mtim. 


Thou didst not avoid, 


nui'httu 


Didst thou not fight t 


ftcfe'ten. 


He moved. 


6e»e'getu 


Did he heave, or lift ? 


bt'bm 
btf^ttu 


He did not conceal, 


Did he not take ? 


mtf'mm* 


He commanded, 


btWlttu 


Did she speak ? 


fpte'cfeen. 


She did not write, 


fcfetei'fcett. 


Did she not praise 
It hit, 


JteiYen* 


Did it glide ? 


glei'tetu 


It did not drive, 


* ttti'bttu 


Did it not hark ? 


bttlOL 


Imperative. 




Read (thou)^ 


wm 


Give, 


ge'betu 


Take, 


netj'men. 


Do not step. 


tre'tetu 


Eat, or do jou eat, 


ef fen. 


Do not forget, 


t>etgeffett. 


Let him come. 


tottt'men. 


Let him not give. 


ge'betu 


Let us go. 


ge'^eit 


Speak, or do you speak, 


fpre'rten. 


Let them enjoy. 


gmie'fetu 
fpte'c^eH. 


Do not speak. 


Suhjunctive. / 




Present, 




I may fall, 


fafUtt. 


I may not he ahle, 


thn'ntxu 


Thou mayst not, 


mJ'seti. 



Part H. Ch. 6.] RefiecU^ Vefis. 

Thou mtist^ 
He may be willing, 
We may beat, 
They may not bear, 
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Imperfect, 



I might dig, 

I might not die, « 

Thou migbtst break, 

Thou mightst not command, 

He might conceral. 

She might not help. 

It might eat, 

It might not sting, 

We might not lose, 

Tou might not creep, 

They might not confuse, 

They might not spoil, 



Past Participle. 



Begun, 

Spoken, 

Not deceived, 

Fled, 

Flowed, 

Not sheared. 

Broken, 

Recommended, 

Stolen, 

Valued, 

Given, 

Helped, 

Requested, 

Called^ 



§ 3. REFLECTIVE VEKBS. 



tttftfftm 



ftet'ben* 
ixt'^ttL 
6eftf;'Ien. 

effen, 
betlie'tett. 



tegitt'tten* 

fiie'fen. 
imttxu 

Wtrsu 
^ei'fen. 

I 



Active yerbs, when they reflect upon the agent, are called 
reflective verbs. They are formed with the pronouns tttic^^ 
ttcfe, ficfe, un^, eucfe, flC^, answering to the English pronouns 
myself; thyself; himself herself itself; ourselves ; yourselves ; 
themselves : they are conjugated like active verl^, and are 
either regular or irregular. 



CoDJugatLnifClf Ifae Reflective Verb ftc^ Iie'6en/ to loye x>ne*% 

self. 

Indicative. Sobjimctive* 

Present. 
Singular, Singular, 

tcMie'bemic^/lflove myself. i(6 Iie'6e mic^, I majr fove 

myself. 

Mt liebft HW^/ thoa lovest bu lie'teft ticft, thou mayst 

thyselfl love thyseflf. 

et, fie, or $$iicbti(i(^, he, she, tt, fie, or e^'fre'be Jxik, he, she, 

it loves himself, herself, or it may love himself, herself, 

itself. or itself. 

iPibmiL JPhrcU. 

mt (ie'ben uni?/ we love our- tt)ir (ie'6en wvf , we may love 

selves. ourselves, 

i^r (ietet eiicfe, you love i^t lie'bet m(b, you may love 

yourselves. yourselves, 

fie Mbm fic^/ they love fie lifbenfic^, they may love 

themselves. themselves. 

Imperfect 
lingular. Singular, 

i(l& fieb'te mk^ l loved my- ic^ lie'tete mic^, I might love 

self. myself. 

W litb'ttjftHd, thou, &c. ^tt lie'teteft M(^, thou, *c. 

JPiural Plural, 

mt tiefc'ten .tm«, we loved »it Iie'6eten ttn^, we nfi^t 

ourselves. love ourselves. 

Hjx Iieb'eeetw(^, you, &c. i^t fie'betee ewcfe, you, &c. 

Imperative. 
Singular.' Plural 

IWkm XbVC Wiii lejt us leve 

ourselves, 
tie'be ^, lo-ve Abyself. liefct, or fte'*^t.eUf^/ love jroiir- 

8elv«e. 
Hf'fce tx fK^, let feim love \k'Un fie firt, let them love 
himself. .the»»elv<^. 
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Exerci$e9 onibeM^/k^fue tffl/i :-.{ : .;. 

lodicatiTe. 

Present, 

I am ashamed, fic6 fc^i'meUf to be ashamed. 

ThoQ art conceited, ftc^ tXXCVll^tXi, to be conceited. 

He blames himself, fic( t^'Hin, to blame one's self< 

We unite together, fic^ t^etei'mgetl/ to unite. 

You forget yourselves, ficfe Detgeffm, to forget. 

Thej assume to themselves, fic^ an'matfni/ to assume. 

ImptrfecU 

We rejoiced, fic^ fteu'etl/ to rejoice. 

He betook himself, ftc( htii^tXi, to betake one's 

self. 
We got leisure, ftC^ ab'tttftftgltt/ to get leisure. 

You prepared yourselves, fid^ (Ul'fciicten, to prepare. 
They helped themselves, ftc( ^erfrtt/ to help. 

Imperative. 

Do not ofifend, ftcfl l)etge'^en/ to offend, to fail 

in one's duty. 
Grieve not, ficft gti'ttteu/ to grieve. 

Do not complain, fic^ betla'geU/ to complain. 

Do not bum yourself, ficfe t)etbren'nen, to burn. 

Be not afraid^, fi4 f^rc^'tett; to be afraid. 

Ohservdtions on the RefUctvve Verbs, 

1. There are many reflective verbs in German, which are 
not so in English ; as, ftc( tthox'nmt, to pity ; ft(^ fttVl^m, to 
rejoice ; and many others, as in the above exercises, borne 
are employed only in the reflective form ; as, 

ficft bege'ben, to repair to. ftci btHnfm, to thank. 

fi(fe bemic^'tigett/ to get pos- fic6 ixi'mtn, to be grieved. 

session of. fic^ htthif'mtn, to boast one's 

flcfe fteu'eit, to rejoice. self, &c. 
\i(b ix'ittn, to be vexed. 

Some are employed in both forms, as, 

JJt'retl; to err, or ficb ifttn, to be mistaken. 

^iXtxftn, to quarrel, or ficife unfen^ to embroil one's seif.^ 

ekfeeu'etl, to shun, or fiil^ fWtt'eit/ to be shy. 

9* 
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2. tiosiiikmifk ^IvllMUrlriie prencHKiin the accusa- 
tive; as, tc^'ertot'me tnic^, I pity; ic^ befin'ne tnic^, I re- 
flect : but some few admit tlm proiiouQ id tne dative ; as, id 
ttw'fe mix tticftt an, 1 do not a^Bune ; ic^ bif be mix tticftt tin, 
I do not faocj. 

§ 4. 0fP<!^fONAL VERBS. 

A verb is called impersonal if, in those tenses which com- 
monly have three persons, it is used^ in its proper and 
peculiar sense, only in the third person dngular. The 
impersonal verbs are regular or irregular, and are used, 
with the pronoun t^, in thd tbinl person singular only ; as in 
the following examples. 

Conjugation of the Regtdftf Impersonal Verh tes'fiett/to Tain."*^ 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Preient. 
e^ Xti'mt, it rains. e^ tesTtte, it may rain. 

ImpetfecL 
e^ V€i\i$Uf it rained. t^ Xti'nttt, it migiit raifi. 

Obs. There is no in^eratlv^ flor participle. 

The following verbs may be conjugated in a similar man- 
ner. 

2)on'ttettt, to thunder. ^Mitn, to lighten, 

©(^net'en, to snow. XtiavCtn, to thaw. 

^'iti%, or fc^fdf^, io hnil. t<i'««l, to dawn. 

Conjugation of the lrregui*r itnpersoaai Verb fftft'ttn,^ t« 

freeze. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PtretenU 
t^ JTiett, it freezes. e^ ftie're, it may freeze. 

* SHeg'nen, to rain, is conjugated like the regular verb 
Mbtn, to love, in the Ihird person singular. 

t This verb is impersonal when applied to the weather ; 
but in speaking of persons affected by the cold, it is oonju- 
gated like other neuter -veifes ; as, i(^ fxit'tt, I am cold, 
&c. ; i(^ frot, I wti cold, Aw5. ; ^Wxt tu, be thou eoW, &c. 
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hmperfeet. 
t$ ftotr, it froze. t^ i^h'xt, it might freeze. 

Obi. There is no imperatire nor participle. 



Some veribs are reflectiye as weli as impersonal, as in the 
following example. 

Conjugation of ihe Impersonal Reflective Verb fu( ifittn, 
to be Texed. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present 

Singular. Singular. 

i^ it'gett mic^, I am vexed, e^ af^ttt mi*, I may be rex- 

or it vexes me, &c. ed, or it'raay vex me. 

te if^ttt ^X(b, thou art vex- e^ At'jetre tidi, thou mayst be 

ed, or it vexes thee. vexed, or it may vex thee, 

e^ 4r'gert i^n, or fte, he or t^ At'gete i^n, he may be 

she is vexed, or it vexes vexed, or it may vex him. 

him or her. 

Plural Plural 

e^ it'gett tm^, we are vexed, e^ it'gete tm^, we may be 

or it vexes us. vexed, or it may vex us. 

e^ At'gert euc^, you are vex- e^ to'gete euc^, you may be 

ed, or it vexes you. vexed, or it may vex you. 

te dr'aett fte, they are vexed, e^ it'flew fie, they may be 

or it vexes them. vexed, or it may vex tnem. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

tt it'itttt tm(^, I was vexed, e^ ftt'gette tnici, I might be 
or it vexed me, &c. vexed, or it might vex me, 

&c. 

Obi. .This verb has no imperative nor participle. 
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iDdicative. 
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I ana hungry, 
Thou art cold, 
We are thirsty. 
They are sleepy, 



It was understood, 

We were grieTcd, 
You were grieved, 
They were chagrined. 



Present. 

fftcfe*) ^mi'tt% to be hungry, 
(ficbj ftie'tetl, to freeze. 
(fi(6; tuir'ftett, to be thirsty, 
(ficfe) fcfew'fnrn, to be sleepy. 

Imperfect. 

(ficfe) betfte'^en, to be under- 

stood, 
(ftc^) ixUvxvx, to grieve. 

(ftcfe) Dettm'fen, to be cha- 
grined. , 



S^ t sometimes answers to there; as, e^ ifl, there is; t^ 
giebt, there is, (literally, it gives.) 

They are conjugated as follows. 

Indicative. 

Present. 

t^ ift/ there is. e^ giebt/ there is, or there are. 

Imperfect 
e^ WWC, there was. e^ gab, there was. 

And so on through the subjunctive. 

* The reciprocal pronoun ficft is never used with the in- 
finitive of impersonal verbs; it is given above with the verb 
merely to indicate, that in the indicative and subjunctive the 
approprinte reciprocal pronoun is required. 

t C^ is frequently put before the verb, and the nominative 
after; as, g^ tetint if)tt nie'tnattb/ No one knows him, i e. 
there knows him no one. (£^ ^iegt tin ^0'ge(/ There is a bird 
flying. 



§ 5. COUVOVBD VERB8. 

Sioople verbs being . regular or irregular, their xonypounds 
are the same. 

CompQUiicI verbs are Gompoundeil either with sepaorabte, 
erinsej^able particles. 

The separable particles are separated from the verbs 
in the original .tenses of the indicative and subjunctive, and 
in the impersttive ; but are joined" to them in the inifinitW^e 
and participle, as in the foUowing example. 

Conjugation of the Separable Compound Verb anf ^(rftfti/ to 
detain t>r 'Stop. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Uttf fatten/ to detain. Present, mftialtmt, detaining. 
Tttst. (CfX^^il^iltm, d«t|aio«cl. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. Singular. 

icfe l^al'tt mf, I detain, am i(^ l^afte auf/ I may detain. 

detaining, or do detain. 
^tt ^&(tft mf, thou detainest. bu ^dPteft dltf, thou mayst 

detain. 
tx, fit, or e^ ^ilt dttf, he, cr, fte, or e^ l^afte auf, he, 

she, or it detains. rtie, or it may detain. 

Plural Plural. 

Wtt tf^d'tm ^ttfy we detain. mx t)<lt'ten au^ we may de- 
tain. 

i^r l^atm mf, you detain. itix ^al'tet auf, you may de- 
tain, 

fte ^aftett 4Mf, they detain. fie tjf^'tm attf, they may de- 
tain. 
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Bnperfef^. 
Singular. Singular. 

i(6 tlitlt Ottf, I detained. ic6 ^iel'te dttf, I might de- 

tain. 
tu tfitUtft duf, thou detain- tu ^ieCeeft auf, thoa mightst 

edst. detain. 

tt IfXtit auf, he detained. or ^ief te ailf, he naight detain. 

Plural. Phtral. 

wit tfittttn attf, we detained, wix ffuUtti auf, we might, &c. 

% ^iel'tet (Wlf, you detained, i^t f^iertet dttf, yon might, &c, 

fit ifitttm Mf, they detain- fie ^^ief ten auf, they might, *<;. 
ed. 

Imperative. 

Singular. Plural. 

t)^Um wit dttf/ let u^de- 
tain. * - 

•arte (btt) dttf/ detain (thou), ^dftet (i^)<mf, detain •"(yott). 
idCte et auf, let him detain. ^aCten fie auf, let them de* 
' tain. 

So conjugate : 

2Cuf ne^em, to take up. ICti^ftnrecfeett, to pronounce. 

QBeg'gebett/ to give away. 2Jor Tommett,to come hefore^ 

to happen. 

Hb'^olm, to fetch. (Ein'htinitn, to bring in. 



X JExercisei on the Separable Compound Verbs. 

Indicative. 
Present. 

I take off, ^b'ntbmtn, to take off. 

Thou acceptest, m'nti)mtn, to accept. 

It devolves, Mtitxm'fMtn, or l^tm'fMtn, to 

devolve. 

We give up, OUf gebeit, to give up. 

You except, dU^ne^mett/ to except. 

They assist, Ui'^ttftnt to stand by, to assist 
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Imperfect. 



I presented, 
Thou rannest 00^ 
He took Id, 
We -pursued, 
You sent home. 
They came hither, 



Look (thou) to, 
Keep {you) hack. 



To keep hack, 
To have kept hack, 



ComposiDg, 
Composed, 



^iWr'teicfeett; to present. 
tavOtt'Coufhl/ to run off. 
ein'nci)mett/ to take in. 
forr'fitftt/ to pursue, 
^emi'fcbirfen, to send home. 
ijtt'tommm, to come hither. 

Imperative. 

Jtt'fc^en, to look to. 
Jinrftct'tjaltetl/ to keep hack. 

Infinitive. 

irwM'tjaltm, to keep hack. 

Participles. 

}ttfam'mmfe$en, to compose. 



The inseparahle particles in compound verhs, are always 
joined to the verhs, and the ge of the participles, is dropped. 

Conjugation of the Inseparahle Compound Verh btfj^VttUf 
to retain. 



Infinitive. 
Utl^Vttn, to retain. 

Indicative. 



Participle. 

Present. btiiaVttnt, retaining. 
Past. hiij^l'tm, retained. 



Suhjunctive* 



Present. 



Singular. 
i(6 Ut)aVtt, I retain. 
^tt be^iltjl, thou retainest, 

et bef/4(t, he retains. 

PluraL 
wit httfatttn, we retain, 
i^t Ul^aftttf you retain, 
fie te^al'ten, they retain. 



Singular, 
xtb be^afte, I may retain. 
tU be^drtefl/ thou mayst re- 
tain. 
tt btijd'U, he may retain. 

Plural. 
wit bttjaVtm, we may retain. 
itft bttldVtttf you may retain, 
fte te^dl'tett, they may retain. 



1(4 dmffiimd Vethi. [Bofl^ll 

Imperfect* 
Singular. . Singular, 

icb 6e^ie(t^ I retaioed* icb bttjitl'ttfJ night retain; 

tu b(tiitttt\\, thou reiaiQedst,. tu be^iertetl, thou mUghtst 
&^c. retain, 6ic. 

Ihiperatiye. 

Singular. Plural, 

beJ^arten mix, let us retain. 
httfd'tt {hu), retain O^om) be^aCtet i^t, retain ye^ or you. 
U^^ttt tt, let him retain. bttj^'Un fie, let them reiain* 

Exercises on the InsepareAU Compound Verbs. 

Itkdicatiye. 

Present. 

I remark, bmetYen, to remark. 

Thxiu backbitest^ af tettebeit/ to backbite. 

He escapes, tVit^i'^tXi, to escape. 

Bo we not acquire ? ttx^tx'ht^, to acquire. 

Do you not light upon? gerat^eilf to light upon. 

They ieairft behind, ^tltetlaf fell/ to leave, behind. 

• Imperfect. 

Did I mistrust ? mi^trau'eil/ to mistrust. 

Did he conceal ? t)eri)et'gen, to conceal. 

We concerted, tjetab'te^ett, to concert. 

You neglectpd, berttacb^Idfllaett, to neglect. 

Thoy dl^hoDored^ t>etuu'e^ten/ to dishonor. 

Subjunctive, Imperative, and Farticjple. 

1 may conceal. Thou mightest concert. We may not 
neglect. You might not dishonor. They might not^acquire. 
Do not backbite. Distrust ye not. Escaping. Escaped. 
Acquired. 



Observations on the Compound Verbs, 

1. The compound verbs generally follow the conjugation, 
of the simple verbs, some of which are regular, and others 
irregular ; thus, ^'xtU9h to address, and b^e'bett/ to persuade, 



J 
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from tt'Un, to speak, are regular; avff^ttittn, to write 
dowD^ and ^frefc^ei'6al/ to describe, from fcfer^i'bett/ to write, 
are irregular. Bat fcftdffen, to create, is irregular^ and 
iyetfcftt^fen, to procure, regular; li^^n, to qnench, regular, 
and etf^'fcltlt/ to become extinct, irregnhnr. 

S* AU'sepsuralble particles have a distinct meaning, when 
tdteti by themselves, and are thel^f<wne easily distinguished 
when used in composition ; as, 



Ob/ off, or down^ 
dtl/ on, or at v 
^Itf/ op, or upon4 
auj$, out of. 
hti, al, by, near. 



Examples. 



b<tt, there, 
ttn^ in, or into. 
fVei, free, 
mit, with. 
Mt^, after. 



3C('fe<feti, to depose, 

-3(nTl>te(6en, to address, 

Vuf^tim, to arise, 
2Ctt^'fe$en, to expose, 
aSti'pe^en, to assist, to stand by, 

€ttt'f*Iiefett, to inclose, 
grei^inrec^ett, to acquit, 

SOtif get^, to accompany, 
SU*'fi>(genrto succeed. 



from fifitn, to put, and ab 

down. 
f|)re'c^eti/ to speak, an, 

to. 
fle'^eti, to stand, mf, up. 
fef jen, to put, mt^, out. 
fle't^ew, to 8l;jpd. bei/ by, 

or near. ^;. 

fcbfiCfett, toIock,ettt,in. 
frte'cben, to speak, firet, 

free. 

ge'^m, to go, mit, with, 
f^fgen, to follow, m^, 

after. 

^itt, <fe*<A«r or there, and ^et, ^i/*cr or here, are oftener 
employed in German than in English. Both express motion 
toward an olgect; but tjtt when used in opposition to bin, 
denotes a motion toward the piace where the person who 
speaks actually is, and tfin a motion toward another place, 
inusj^mfommm, signifies to get or arrive there, in opposi- 

t^'f^LiZ^iTTA' ^V''"^*^^*^"^' "^' 3*fonn'te ttirf)t 
hSe ^ ^ ' ^OJtt'men &it f?er, Come 

3. The inseparable particles, as their name announces, are 
used only m composition. Of these, the following are the 
prinf -pal : *^ 

10 
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!5e/ {l')i^ compositioD with verbs, denotes an expansion of 
the action over an object, or its influence upon it ; as, SctDilc^'f^^' 
to overgrow ; bejlrett'ctt, to bestrew ; betdu'cfeetn, to besmoke 
or smoke. By the use of this particle, many neuter verbs are 
changed into active ; as, ar'betten, to work, eitt &t\l(t ^tlybtaf^ 
btittn, to work on a piece of wood j m'ten, loride, eilt^ftt^ 
tetei'ren, to train a horse ; fcV^tn, to follow, ei'ttett SRdt^ beftCs 
gen, to follow a counsel ; fpre'cfeen, to speak, tt'W^S bt^ptt'^m, 
to bespeak a thing, &c. 

(2.) In composition with nouns, and other parts of speech, 
it denotes a communication of one object or quality to another; 
as, btflxi'dtln, to wing or provide with wings, from S(&^de(/ a 
wing; btbMttxn, to adorn with ribbons, from S34nb/ ribbon ; 
beatt'gen, to give an eye to, from Wge, eye ; btUu'btn, to 
cover with leaves, from idttb, leaf; betei'cfeetrn/ to enrich, 
from teic^, rich, &c. In the application of this particle, there 
is but little difference between the two languages. 

Cut denotes (1.) removal from a place, and i|l|irly corre- 
sponds to the English from or away ; as, entflie'gen/ to fly 
away ; ent'fttnetl, to remove ; etttlof fett, to send away or 
dismiss. 

(2.) Deprivation; as, tnttti'tm, to dishonor; ttitbin'^tn, to 
unbind; etltfcff^fn, to unfetter; " ettt^aup'tm, to behead; 
tntijWlm, to unveil. 

(3.) It sometimes denotes the commencement of an action; 
as, entbtren'nm, to kindle; entjftti'bm, to set on fire; etttfc^la'^ 
feU/ to fall asleep; entfptrittg'ett, to spring; tntp'^tn, to 
arise. 

Smp is sometimes substituted for ent, for the sake of eu- 
phony, before words beginning with f ; as, tnVpfttfUn, to re- 
commend ; but twp generally signifies «n or internally; as, 
cmi)^n'bm, to feel, to be endowed with inward feeling, from 
fin'bett, to find. 

(£t denotes (1.) elevation, in the sense of the particle dttf, 
up ; as, txtjt'bm, to elevate, or lift up ; ttbm'm, to build up; 
tViWtim, to bring up; ttWd^'^tU, to grow up. ^ 

(2.) Obtaining by means of exertion, or trouble ; as, ttft^- 
tm, to obtain by fighting; etfcfemei'cbeltt, to wheedle ; etft- 
fc^en, to fish out; etav'fccitCtt, to work out; etfau'fen, to pur- 
chase; evfd^'fen, lo learn by experience; tbus,S.revfO(fet'etnett 
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©iefl; He obtained a victory ; iSt batfei'ne ®ttttfl etfcfetnei'c^eft, 
He hris wheedled himself into his favor, &c. So likewise in re- 
gard to mental exertions ; as, etfm'neit/ to devise ; tXttnt'tXlf 
to contrive ; ttfin'hm, to invent, &c. 

(3,) Taking out, bringing out, coming out, in the sense of 
the particle m^, out; ttWiif'Uu, to elect, or choose out of; 
etnett'nen, to nominate ; etgie'fetW to flow out ; etfaffen, to is- 
sue; etfcfejp'ftn, to exhaust; etbre'cfem, to treak open, or 
break out from. 

(4.) A bringing or coming into a condition, which is indi- 
cated by the words with which it is compounded ; as, etwei'- 
tettt, to enlarge, from Wtit, wide or large; ewAtr'tuett, to 
warm, from watttt, warm ; etgrau'en, to grow grey, from gtau, 
grey ; tttjW'Unf to grow hard, from tjWCt, hard ; CtbUi'cbett, 
to turn or grow pale, from 6feicfe, pale ; etbfilt'betl, to grow 
blind, from Uitih, blind ; tttdVitXif to grow cold, from faft, 
cold ; tVXi'f^tUf to redden, or blush, from tOttj, red ; etOt'tnett/ 
to impoverish, from atrttt/ poor ; etfWtetl, to explain, or clear 
up, from flat, clear; txftU'ttn, to freeze, from firU'ten, to 
freeze ; erjftt'lten/ to make angry, from 3otn/ anger ; etpet'- 

®e gives simply an extension to the primitive ; as, btdu'- 
cfcen, to use, gebrau'cfeen, to employ ; tenfeti, to think, gebenf- 
itt, to think of, or bear in mind ; fiit'tm, to freeze, gettie'tm, 
to become frozen ; Wl%m, to bear, fi(6 ge^ftetl, to endure, 
or have patience with; Imffm, to reach, geldltg'oi, to arrive 
at, or come to, &c. 

gjet denotes (1.) re mo valTanswgFIngto tfe^-pa rt l'gfe c'^aVT" 
as, imja^tn, to drive away; tJCtfcfeenren, to give away ; t)eV 
tile fen, to move away ; Detpffdtt'jen, to transplant ; Detfef lett, 
to transpose ; t)ettt)e(^Tefn, to change ; Detfdtt'fen, to sell : or 
way, as implying waste, loss, or congumption ; ms, Detttittfen, 
to drink away, to spend by drinking; tJetfme'Ien, to game 
away ; Detfie'ten, to lose ; Detot'beiten, to work up ; DettaVbeit, 

to fade away; t^ettdU'cben, to evaporate; t)etfc6tniic6'ten to 
pine; t)et6ftt'ten, to bleed to death; t)eti)eI?erto Ser 
away. 

(2.) Putting out of order, or doing wrong, answering gene- 
I!B^^^?**' ^' t)etfe'gen, to mislay; DetfTll^'tett, to seduce; 
vetfe^tet ben, to write wrong; Detbte'ben, to pervert; Detfai'' 
fceen, to adulterate ; Detfilf jen, to oversajt ; Detgef fen, to for- 
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getf t)etfc6ie'6«l/ to dislocate; t)etttac^1iffi8«l/ to negleetf 
"OtXXt^'ntXii to miscalculate. 

(3.) Putting Id the way of, ofostracting ; as, Mrtie'tett/ to 
forbid; t)etf(l'gett/ to deny; t)ft(if ten, to refbse ; Dtrm^tOt, 
to prohibit; t)et^iu'&ettt, to prevent; as, t^etfc^Iif'fen/ to lock 

up ; t)etb4m'mett, to dam up ; t)etfie'geln, to seal up ; t)erfp«t'' 

ven, to bar up or out; t^ettncttt'etU/ to wall up, &c. 

(4.) Putting into, a coBditk>a; as, Htot^tettf to grow obto^ 
lete, from alt, qM; tJerfina'crtt, to lengthen, from Uxyi, loagf 
t)etrfftt'jett, to shorten, from httrj, short ; t)ft(lt'mm/ to em- 
poverish, from arm, poor; t)ere'beltt, to ennoble,, from e'tel/ 
noble ; t^etrgjf tmi, to deify, from ®ott, God ; t^etttft'betn, to 
fraternize, from i&XVi'HX, brother, &c. Sometimes it adds 
force to the primitive ; as, ^txt^'un, to venerate, frome^'retl^ 
to honor ; tJetfpof ten, to mock, from fpot^ten, to jeer ; t)ei:Ia's 
c6en, to deride, from la'c^en, to laugh ; t>et(ei'^en, to gnmtt 
from W^en, to lend, Src. 

3er denotes a thorough separation of the parts ; as, }et6te^' 
c^en, to break in pieces ; Jltfc^f tem, to dash in pieoes ; 
jetrftf ten, to shake in pieces ; jttjlrenfen, to dissipate ; jetjW'- 
ten, to destroy ; jttfd^i'^^it^ to cut tn i^u^mu ^ 

The particles tt)i'ber, against, aud If^in'ter, behind, though 
inseparable iti composition, are employed as distinct words* 
Verbs compounded with VXX^t which answers to the English 
mis and dis^ commonly take the augment ge and the pf«poai- 
tion }n before the participle and infinitive ; as, mi^binigm/ 
to disapprove, gemi^bifliget, disapproved, jn mi^bil'ligen, to 
disapprove ; mi^ttan;(|ett^ to misase, %t^xihx^^t, misused, 
jn mfebtan c^enTto misuse. 

Some few neuter and acUve verbs drop. the participial aug- 
ment ge; as, mi0fal'ten> to displease, e^ W,^}\ tni^fal'fen, 
it has dis^cased me; mi^tei'ttn, to mislead, mttf lei tet, misled^ 
mi^Iing'en, to fall, e^ ill mi^Inng'en, it has failed; mi^tatijett, 
to miscarry, etf ijl Wl^ra't^n, it has miscarried ; rnxfrn- 

lUl)en, to misunderstand, man ^at e^ mt^'^erftanben, it has 
been misunderstood. 

4. Some pi:eposilions are both separable and inseparable, 
as, bWC^, through; v^vx, about; fl'bet, over; to which may 
be added wie'^ei*, again. The three first are separable in 
the intransitive, and inseparable in the transitive sense of the 
verb ; as, t>nv(^'btec^en, to break through, or make one's way 
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tbrousrh ; et bricfet ^Ut(6, {separable) he breaks through ; 
^m^'ithtOfH^tn, having broken through ; but tVW^^ tUtibbxt'' 
Cfcni, 10 break through a thing ; tt btltcbbric^f ti'tit aJldU'er, 
(inseparable) he breaks through a wall ; ^txxd^bto'^btn, bring 
broken through : tm'lmftn, to go or run round ; et l^uft um, 
(separable) he runs round ; ttm'ge(ftuftn/ having run round ; 
but tfWM umhvCftn, to run round a thing ; et tttttWttft', {in- 
separable) he runs round, tmim'ftU, being run round : ft'tet^ 
fetfett/ to leap or pass over ; et fe^t ii'bet, (separable) he leaps 
over; iCbtX^tftlit, having passed over; but flbetfef jetl, to trans- 
late ; et ftkttfe^f m^ ttm Seuffc^en, {inseparnble)hi' trans- 
lates from the German; ftbetfe^f, translated. — SBSif^htX in 
composition is separable in the proper ^ense, but inseparable 
in the figurative sense ; a«<, Wit'btt^Cttn, to fetch bnck, {sep 
arable) i^ ^Ol'te e^ Wie'^et'^, l fetched it hack ; but «)ie^et^O'' 
teil, to repeat, (inseparable) icfe Wiebet^Ot'te He TOot'te, I re- 
peated the words. — In the above verbs the accent is laid 
upon the particle when it is separable, but upon the verb 
when it is inseparable. 

6. Verbs compounded with nouns, or adverbs, are mostly 
insepsA'able ; but take the augment ge in the participle ; as. 

Infinitive. Pres. Ind. Participle. 

Stot^'f^Cogen, to consult ixb tdt^'fcfttoge. getat^'f*^^^^^- 
Untfi^cxtm, to answer. ic^ ant^wotu. geant'tDOttet 

So the following : 

Uti'Wttimn, to suspect. dtuuffalbttn, to quack, 

gtobloc'f ett/ to exult. SRa^'bted^en, to break on the 
gtft^'f^*icfeil, to breakfast, wheel, 

gucfe^fcftwanjen, to fawn. Slecfef fettigen, to justify. 

^ixn^'il^btn, to handle. Ut't^eileti, to judge.* 

Jjei'tat^en, to marry. Uffnnbtn, to testify. 

^0^n'(A(6en, to laugh to scorn. gOBeiffagett, to prophesy. 

Jieb'dugete/ to ogle. , ®etf eifttn, to emulate, 

iiebt ofeti, to caress. flDBillfa^'ten, to gratify. 
aWttt^'tttdfen, to conjecture. 

Verbs compounded with t)OU/ drop the augment ge; as 
t>oUett'ben/ to finish; Imp. {(b^OlMUU, I finished ; Part, ^ch 
Itn'Ut, finished ; so, t)0U6tittg'ett, to bring about ; t)0(f}ie'^en, 
to execute ; t>0((fttec'ten^ to accomplish ; ^oUf&i)'v(n, to con- 
summate. 

10* 
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Compdttnd f^eris. 



fBooil. 



List of the principal Partidhs Ubith MH^ Vmpo^^d Fef^s af-e 
formed* 



1. The 


follbwidg particles are 


generally ia^e^raUe frc 


the verbs. 


-# 


m 


after 


as, afterteten, 


to backbite. 


u 


tebeirfen, 


reflect, consider. 


emp 


tmipfm^'m, 


receive. 


ent 


ttttfte'Jjett, 


arise. 


tt 


ttfin'\>tn, 


invent. 


'fle 


»tt>ti'iim, 


^ prosper. 


Whiter 


^intetblei'bett/ 


remain behind. 


itti^ 


mi^fal'lm, 


displease. 


\>tt 


t)erjel)'tett, 


consume. 


Uvab 


tfttaVfolim, 


^ deliver. 


^txmd) 


Uxm(b'ii\Ximf 


neglect. 


\>(xun 


t)erutt'e^ten, 


dishonor. 


UU 


todbting'en/ 


complete. 


Mt 


m'ttitilm, 


jiudge. * 


jet ^ 


jetft6f;'t:en, 


destroy. 



2. The following are the principal particles, which in cer- 
tain tenses before mentioned (page 105), are generally to be 
separated from the verbs. 



at> 
dttf 
bat)on' 
Hxm(ttx 

fott 
tftim 

^etbei' 

^etutt'tev 
ifimb' 

in'nen 
nie'bet 
ftbetein' 

t)onVbet 
ii&ic'fcet 



an 

bajTit' 

^<ttt)l'bet 

tin 

fht 

tfin 

^etdttf 

hMnx(k' 

^etiVbet 

^ittft'bet 

wit 

Ob 

tm'eetr 

Doran' 

botbfi' 

J« 



mijtm' 
bn, babei' 
bat)Ot' 

flleici 

^et 




^itijtt' 

nm 

tVbet 

t)OtSltt^' 

n^eg 
jiiwi'bet. 
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These particles -have a ffieanii^ ef tlienlselTes, MAepend- 
«iit of the verbs wiCh which they ^re connected ; some of 
their meaoifiigs diay he seeo ia the followiog examples; 

Wfcfeteiten, to copy, fran^ fcfetei'betl/ to write, o^t, from. 

^ fcbrei'ben, to write, ^u^, out 

of, or from, 
tau'ett, to build, oitf, up. 
ge'^en, to go, tuwfe, after. 
m\i'vxm, to take,ttlit, with. 



aii^fcfttelfcm/ to extract, 

2tttf 6(Wiett, to erect, 
tJlacb'ge^ett/ to go after, 
SKif ne^metl, to take along 
with, 

dlie'berenttttt, to run down, 

Jjer'btmaen, to bring hither 
or here, 

Jper^ot'ttinafti; to bring 

forth, 
i54n'f)rifm, to forward, 
J^ft'berfommen, to come 

Qver, 
ttit'teifinfeti/ to p to the 
^^ bottom, 

ii'betfliefni/ to overflow, 
ajot'tommett, to occur, 

35ot«tt'9c(>ett, to go before^ 
SJotbei'ge^ett, to paw by, 
TOe^'nel^mm, to take away, 
QBte^bettommett/ to come 

again, 
3u'bfiffnt/ to bite eagerly, 



'ten'tten, to run, mi^tt, 

down. 

bting'en, to bring, ^;et/ 

hither. 
CtingVtt, to bring, ffettOt', 

forth. 
I^ef fm, to help, ^; forth, 
fom'trmi, to come, ^ittft'betT/ 

over, 
fmf en, to sink, tm'ttt, under. 

flie'feH, to flow, ftbtr, over, 
fom'men, to come, Dot, be- 
fore, 
ge'^en, to go, tJOt^n', before, 
ge'^m, to go, t)orb«i', by. 
ne^'tnnt, to take, meg/ away. 

fom'men, to come, »ie'bnr, 

again, 
beif fm, to bite, ju, at 



§ 6. AinnLURv Verbs. 

{iil'ben, to have, feiti (feijlt)/ to be, and wet'bnt, to become, 
are the three most important auxiliary verbs. 

^er'betl, is used as an auxiliary with every verb; ^d'bett, 
with all the active, and most of the netter verbs; and fem 
with many neuter verbs. 

The«e auxiliary verbs are used as such also with one ano- 
ther, to form the supplementary tenses of each of them ; and 
their Supplementary as well as their original tenses are used 
with other verbs. Thus the future of ^ii'bctt, icfe wet'be ^d'bett, 
I shall have, is a simple supplementary tense, formed by 
joining the present id^ XOtX'U, to the inflnitive l;a'ben ; and 
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this future of {j^hm used with getiebf , loved, the past partici- 
ple of (ie'beU/to love, forms h compound supplementary teuse, 
the compound future of lie'beti, tc^ wtt'^t gefiebf ^d'bett/ 1 
shall have loved. 

By thus joining the auxiliary verSs to others, the follow- 
ing supplementary tenses are formed : . ^ 

1. The two supplementary past tenses, viz. the perfect and 
the pluperfect. 

2. The two filture tenses, viz. the si • pie and the compound. 

3. The two conditional tenses viz., the simple and the 
compound. ^ ^ 

4. All the tenses of the passive voice. t 

The perfect is formed hy joining the past participle of the 
verb to the present, and the pluperfect by joining the 
same to the imperfect, of the auxlliary^a'bett/ or the auxiliary 
feitt; as, ic^ ^a'be geriebf, 1 have loved; ic^ ^afte getiebf/ 

I bad loved ; and, icb bill getetfl', I have travelled ; idi tDOT 
gereifV/ I had travelled (The auxiliary fein, in all neuter 
verbs, is Englished to have.) 

The simple future is formed of the present indicative or 
subjunctive of tDet'beit/ joined to the present infinitive of the 
verb; as, i(b Wtt'H Mhm, I shall love: and the simple 
conditional is formed of the imperfect subjunctive of tott'^tn, 
joined to the present infinitive -of the verb ; as, ic6 WUt'K 
tie'bett/ I should love. The compound future is formed of 
the simple future of tj^'htn, or of- feilt^ joined to the past 
participle of the verb ; as, icfe WtfH getiebf ^a'bm, I shall 
have loved ; ic^ mv'H geteift' feitt, I shall have travelled : 
and the compound conditional is formed of the simple con- 
ditional of tj^'btn, or of feitt, joined to the past participle of 
the verb ; as, icfe whx'H geliebf ^d'bett/ I should have loved ; 
icfe WlVbe gereift' feitt, I should have travelled. 

The two conditional tenses belong, according to the man- 
ner in which they are used, either to the indicative or the 
subjunctive. 

The different tenses of the passive are formed by joining 
the paat participle of the verb to the original and the supple- 
mentary tenses of xcn'Hti^ which then is is Englished to be ; 
as, ic^ wtt'H geliebt', 1 am loved ; icfe tt)ftt'be gefiebt', I should 
be loved. 

The following paradigms contain the original and the sup- 
plementary tenses of t^d'bett, feitt/ and tt)et'bett. 
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Conjugation of the Auxiliary Ferb^ {id^ett/ to Imve. 

lofinitiTe. Participle. 

Pres. ^a'6«l, to haTe. Pret, ffd'btn^, having. 

Per/, get^abf ^a'Nn, te have Pott. ge^(itf , had. 
bad. 



Indicative. 



Subjonctrre. 



Present. 



Singular, 

i(i tl0l>t, I have. 
tn ()aft/ thou hast. 
tt, fte, e^ tj^ he, she, it 
has. 

Plural 
»it ifa'bm, wfe have. 
i^v ij^bt, or ij^'htt, you have. 
fte If^^bm, they have. 

J$nper/ect. 



Singular. 
t<6 Ijd'be, I may have, 
^tt ^a'beft^ thou mayst have. 
tt, fie, e^ l^bf / he, she, il 
V may have. 



Plural. 
»ir ^'bett, we may have. 
% tl0!btt, you may have, 
fie i/dbtn, they may have. 



Singular. 

ic6 t^dfee, I had. 

tu ^df te^; thou hadst. 

er ^df te/ he had. 

Plural. 

tt>it ^dften, we had. 
% ^df tet; you had. 
fie ^df ten, they had. 



Singular. 

idi ^if te, I might have. 

^tt ^aftejl, thou mightst 

have. 
tt tjiftt, he might have. 

Plural. 

tt>ir tjiftm, we might have. ^ 
i^t: ^4f tet, you might have. ' 
fie tjittm, they might have. 



Perfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

id ^d'be-ge^abf, I have had. icl^ f^d^be ge^dbf, I may have 

had. 
btt ^d(l ge^dbf / thou hast had. bu ^d'beft ge^dbf, thou mayst 

have had. 
tt ()dt itif^bif, he has had. et ^d'be ge^dbf , he may have 

had. 
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Plural Plural 

»te (>a'ben ge^atf, we have »it ^a'ten ge^otf, we maj 

had. have had. 

%^abt(orI)4't«)ge(^(ibe,you xlcjx t;a'bet geljatf^ you may 

have had* have had. 

fie ^d'bett ge^abf/ they have fie ^a'bett ge^iibf, they may 

had. have had. 

Pluperfect, 

Singular. Sinpilar. 

icfe t)af te get>a6f , I had had. icfe . f)if te ge^abf , I might 

have had. 

m ^af teft gei^dfcf , thou hadst ^u t>4rteft ge^<;i6f , thou 

had. misfhtst have had. 

tx ^afte ge^dbf , he had had.' m Wtt ge^bf , he might 

have had. 

Plural Plural 

Wit ^of ten ge^<ibf , we had wit l;4f ten ge^abf , we might 

had. have had. 

i^r t^df tee ge^abf , you had i^t ^if tet ge^otf , you might 

had. have had. 

fte il^fttn ge^dbr, they had fte Wtm itf^^f, they might 

had. have had. 

Simple Future. 

Singular, Singular, 

icfe Wtt'U ^a'ben, I shall or i* WtfH tia'hm, I shall or 

will have will have, 

bu wirft ^a'bett, thou wilt bu wet'beft ^a'ben, thou wilt 

have have. 

et »irb ij^'bm, he will have, er »et'be ^a'beit, he will have. 

Plural Plural 

mt wet'ben ^a'ben, we shall mix wer'bett ^a'ben, we shall 

or will have. or will have, 

i^t: »er'bet ^a'ben, you will i^t wet'bet tj^'btn, you will 
have. have. 

fie wetr'bett ^a'ben, they will fie wet'ben ^a'beu/ they will 
have. have. 
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f ■ Compound Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

iify tt>er't>e ge^abf tja'hm, I icl& wet'be ge^abf ^a'ben, I 

flhall or will have had shall or will have had. 

^tt wMt ge^abf ^d'ben, thou bu »et'beftje^att'^a'6ett,thou 

wilt have had. ., wilt have had. 

tt »it:b ge^abf ^a'beu/ he er »ei:'be ge^abf ^d'ben, he 
will have had. • ^ will have had. 

Plural. * ■* Plural. 

wit wet'bm ge^abf ^aben, |ve wit wer'ben ge^abt' ^d'ben 

shall or will have hail. «^' we shall or will have had. 

if)t »er'bet ge^abf j^'bett, yoa i^t wer'bef ge^abf ^a'beti, you 

will have had. ^ will huve had. 

fie wetr'ben get^abf ^d'ben, fie»ei:'bettge^<ibf ^d'bm/ thejr 
they will have had. will have had. 

(Conditional Tenses.) 

Indicative and Suhjunctive. 
Simple Conditional. Compound Conditional. 

Singular. Singular. 

ict wtVbe ^a'ben, I should or i^ mVbe ge^abf ^'beti, I 

would have. ' should or would have had. 

btt Moftt'beft^ ^^'ben, thou bu wftt'beft geljabf l^a'ben/ 

wouldst have. thou wouldst have had. 

tt miVbe ^a'bett/ he would et: wfit'be ge^abf ^a'ben, he 
have. would have had. 

Plural Plural, 

tDir mVben ^a'ben, we wit mVben ge^abf ^d'beu/ 

should or would have. we should or would have 

had. 
i^ »iVbet ticCbm, you would i^t wiit'bet ge^abf tja'htn, 

have. you would have had. 

fie atVbett tf^'ttn, they would fie wur'ben ge^abf tj^'btn, 

have. they would have had. 
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IfDperatiTe. % 

Singfdan Phtral. 

f)^'bm Wk, let 118 have. 
I^<l'be (tm), have (thou.) fj^bt or 1)^'htt{i!tft), have (yon), 

or do (yoo) tmve* 
^a'6e er, let him have. , ^d'ben fte, let tbem have. 

Exercises on the Autiltary l^crft, \fSi!htXi, to have. 

*■ 

This verh, as well as all othe*rg, may he conjugated in four 
forms \ thait is^ ^ 

Mft^rmamelyy ufe ^a'6e, I have. * 

Negativelyy ic6 l?»l'be ttic^t, I have not. 

Interrogatively^ ^<i'6e ic^ ? have 1? 

Negatively and interrogatively^ ^d b< ic^ Uicfet ? have I not ?' 

♦ 
So likewise through all the tenses, as in the following 
exercise. 

Pres. Ind. Have I ? Have I not ? He has not. Hast thou ? 
She has not Have we ? We have not. You have not. Have 
they ? They have not. Have they not ? 

Imp. Had I ? He had. Had she not ? Had we not ? Had^ 
you not ? They had. Had they not ? 

Perf. Hav« I had? Hast thou not had ? Has he not had? 
Have you not had ? She has not had. Have they not had ? 
We have not had. Have they had ? They have not had. 

Pluperfect, 1 had not had. Had I not had ? Hadat thou had ? 
She had not had. Had he not had? Had we bad? Tbey had 
not had. They had had. Had they not had. 

Simple Fut Shall 1 not have? Wilt thou have ? I will not 
have. We shall not have. Will you not have ? You will 
ftot have. 

Compound Fut, He will have had. They will not have had. 
Will they not have had ? We shall have had. Will you not 
have had ? 

Simple Cond, Should I have ? Thou wouldst not have. 
Would he not have ? We would not have. Should we have ? 
Should we not have ? You would not have. Would you not 
have ? They would not have. Would they not have % 
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Camp. Co0. I should not hayeliad. Would he not have 
had ? We should not have had. Would you have had ? They 
would not have l|ad. 

Frei. Suhj. I owiy have* I may not have. Thou mayst not 
have. We may have. We may not have. They aaay have. 
They may not have. 

Imp. Thou mightst not have. Hadst* thou not. Had we. 
Had we not. Had yau^aot.% Had they not. They might 
not have. 

Per/, Thou mayst not \mre had. We may not have had. 

You may have had. .Tbty may not have had. 
'• ■. 
Plup, I might not have had. Thou mightst have had. 
He might have had. He mip;ht not have had. We might 
not have had. They might not have had. 

Imper. Have (thou.) Let us have. Have (ye.) Let them 
not have. 



Conj^gatiQn of the 
Infinitive. 



Pres. fein^ to be. 

Perf. gwe'fen fein, to have been. 



Jiuxiliary Ferb^ @m (Se^tl)^ to be. 

Participle. 
Pres. fti'm^, being. 



Indicative. 

Singtilar. 

tc6 bm, I am. 
hn hi]l, thou art. 

tt, fit, te ifl/ he, she, 

Plural 

»it fxnt, we are. 
ii}t feiO, you are. 
fie fittt^ they are. 



Poh: gwe'fetl, been. 
Subjunctive. 



Present. 



Singular. 

ic^ fei, I may be. 
^tt \ti't\l, or feifl, thou mayst 
be. 
it is. et: fei, he may be. 

Plural. 

»it fei'eat, or fein, we may be. 
i^t fei'et, or feiO, you may be. 
fie fei'en, or fern, they may 
be. 



* The phrases beginning with the verb, are not interrogatiye in the 
subjunctive moody but bave the same meaning as when preceded by if- 
11 
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Imperfect. 

Singular. Singular, 

icb war, I was. ic^ Wi'tt, I might be. 

hn watfl, or Wd'tefl, thou wast ^w »4'tefl, thou mightst be. 

et nxitr, he was. . et wi'tt, he might be. 

Plural. PluraU 

toit V^a'xtn, we were. t»it wi'ttn, we might be. 

i^ wa'tet, you were. t^t wi'tet, you might be. 

fte »a'ten, they were. it wXttti, they might be. 

Perfect. 
Singular, Singular. 

ic^ bin aettJe'fen, I have been, icfe fei gwe'fen, I may have 

been. 
^u bifl gwe'fett, thou hast ^ti fei'efl ^mt'ftn, thou mayst 

been. have been. 

tt ifl aew^fen, he has been. tt fti aewe'fen, he may have 

been. 

Plural. Plural. 

tt)itr fm> gWcTen/ we have wit fei'ett jme'fen, we may 

been. have been. 

iljtr fei> geae'fett/ you have iJjtr fei'et imt'ftn, you may 

been. have been, 

fie fui^ awe'fm/ they have fie fei'eti gewe'feti, they may 

been* have been. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

ic^ WM gewe'fen/ I had been, ic^ »4'te gewe'fett/ I might 

have been, 
^tt Wdtfl gewe'fen/ thou hadst tu wi'tefl s^^'fiwi/ th<>^ 

been. mightst have been. 

tt war gewe'fW/ l^e had been, er tt)I're aetDe'fett/ he might 

have been* 
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Plural Plural 

wh wa'ttn gewefen, we had mt i»i'ren gewe'fett/ we might 

been. have been. 

tilt iDd'tet itm'ftn, yoa had iiftwi'ttt gewe'fen, you might 

been. have been, 

fie wa'tm aewe'fen, they had fte wd'ren gwe'fen, they might 

been. have been. 

Simple Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

ic^ Wtt'H feill/ I shall or will icfe wet'be feitl, I shall or will 

be. be. 

hn mirfl feiti, thou wilt be. tu wet'^ejl fein, thou wilt be. 

it »it^ feiit/ he will be. et »et'te fern, he will be. 

Plural Plural 

»it tt>et't)en fein, we shall or mt t^et'^m frttt/ we shall or 

will be. will be. 

il)t w^M fein, you will be. il^t wtt'Ht feitt, you will be. 

(ie nJetr'^en fern, they will be. fie wtt'hm fein, they will be. 

Compound Future. 

Singular Singular. 

i* t0tt'U jewe'fw fein, I shall ic^ wet'^e gewe'fen fein, I shall 

or will have been. * or will have been. 

^tt witjl ge»e'fen fein, thou hu aet'^eff sewe'fen fein, thou 

wilt have been. wilt have been. 

ct »itb gewe'fen fein, he will etr wet'be gewefen fein, he 

have been. will have been. 

Plural Plural 

n>it wet'ben gewe'fen fein, we ait tbetr'^en gewe'fen fein, we 

shall or will have been. shall or will have been. 

itjt wtt'Ut gewe'fen fein, you il^t wtt'ttt gewe'fen fein, you 

will have been. will have been. 

fie wet'ten aewe'fen fein, they fie »er'ben gewe'fen fein, they 

will have been. will have been. 
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(Conditional Tenses.) 

iDdJcative and Subjunctire, ^ 

Simple Conditional* Compound Condkional. 

Singular, Singular. 

ic6 wftt'De fein, I should or id) mVr>e gewe'fen fein, I 

would be. should or would have been. 

^tt tt)iiv'i>ett feitt, thou wouldst ^tt wiV^eft gewe'feri fern, thou 

be. wouldst have Wen. 

tt »ftt't>e feitt, he would be, et voxifU gewe'fen fein, he 

would have been. 

Plural. Plural, 

mt »ftt't)en fein, we should mt Mt'ben gme'fm fein, we 

or *vould be. should or would have been. 

i^t wflr'tet fein, you would xt)x wht'^tt gewi'fen fein, you 

be. would have been. 

fie wftt'ten fein, they wooW fie wfit't^en geww'fen fetn# they 
be. • would have been* 

Imperative. 

Singular. Plural 

fei'en or fein wit:, let us be. 
fei (tn), be (thou). feiO (i^t), be (you) or do (you) 

be. 
fei etr, lei him be. « fein or fei'en fie, let them be. 

Exercises on the Auxiliary Verh^ @ein, to be. 

Pres, Ind. Art thou ? Is he not ? We are not. Are they 
not? They are not. Are you not? You are. Are we not? 

Imp. Was I ? Thou wast not. It was not She was. Were 
we ? Were we not ? Were you not ? You were not Were 
they? 

Perf, I have been. Have I been ? I hdve not been. Have 
I not been ? Hlist thon been ? She has been. Has she not 
been? It has been. He has not been Have we been? 
Have you not been ? They haye been, They have not beep. 
Have they not been. 
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Plup. Had I been ? I bad oot been. Tbou badst been. 
Sbe bad not been. Had he not been? Had he been ? Yoa 
had not been. They had not been. Had they been ? Had 
they not been ? We had not been. Had we not been ? 

Simple FuU I shall not be. Wilt thou not be ? He will 
be. Will she not be ? It will not be. You will be. Will you 
not be? Shall we be? We shall not be. They will not 
be. Will they not be? 

Comp, FuU Shall I not have been ? Wilt thou not have 
been ? He will have been. Will she not have been ? It 
not will have been. We shall have been. Shall we not 
have been ? You will not have been. Will they not have 
been? 

Simple. Cond. Should I be ? Wouldst thou not be ? It 
wouid be. Would she not be ? He would not be. We 
should not be. Would you not be? You would not be. 
Would they not be ? They would not be. 

Camp, Cond. 1 should not have been. Would it not have 
been ? Should we not have been ? W« should not have 
been. Would you not have been ? They would not have 
been. 

Pre$, Subj. I may not be. Thou mayst be. It may not be. 
He may not be. We may be. You may not be. They may 
not be. 

Imp. I might not be. She m||;ht be. It might not be. We 
might not be. You might be. They might not be. 

Perf. I may not have been. Tbou mayst have been. He 
may have been. It may have been. We may not have been. 
You may have been. They may not have been. 

Plup. I might not have been. Thou mightst have been. 
She might not have been. We might have been. You might 
have been. They might not have been. 

Simple Fut. I shall not be. Thou wilt be. He will not be. 
It will be. We shall not be. You will not be. They will 
not be. 

Comp, Fut. I shall not have been. vShe will have been. 
We shall not have been. You will, not have been. They 
will not have been. 

11* 
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Imper. Be (thou.) Let him he. Let him not be. Let us 
not be. Be, or do (you) be. Do (yoa) not be. Let them 
not be. 



Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb^ ^tV^ttttt to become. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres, Wtt'ttn, to become. Pres. Wtt'ttH!^, becoming. 

Perf. itWOV'Hn feiit, to have Patt. itW^fHU, become, 
become. 



Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



Present 



Singular. 

ic6 wn'hif I may become. 
^U »et>etl, thou may»t be* 
come. 
tXf fie, f^ n>ir>/ he, she, it et^ fte, e^ wn'H, he, she, it 
becomes. may become. 



Singular, 

ic6 Wtt^H, I become. 
tn Wiv% thou becomest. 



Plural. 

Wit WCt'^etl, we become. 
itfx wer'^et, you bocome. 
fie »et'^ett, they become. 



Plural 

wit Wtt'Un, we may become. 
itjX tOtt'M, you may become, 
fte WtX'Un, they may become. 



Imperfect 

Singular. * Singular. 

i(6 »Uir>e/ orwat^, Ib<»came. t(6 mV^e, I might* become, 

^tt n)ttt'&etl, or todrtfl, thou ^u wftr'^et?/ thou mightst be* 

becamest. , come. 

tt wnt'H, or tt)at^/ he 'be- et aftr'fee/ he might become. 

came. 



PhiraL 
*I!3ir wut'^en, we became. 

5t|it WUX'Ht, you bpcam^^ 
6ie »u«'OeU/ they became. 



Plural. 

Wit wiVben, we might be- 
comr-. 

i^t wfit'^ft/ you might become. 

fte wat'tett/ they might be- 
come. 
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PetfecL 
Singular. Singular* 

i(6 tin itwct'^tn, I have be- icfe fei gwor'ten, I may have 
come. become. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular, Singular. 

icft war jwotr'^en, I had be- ic^ wd're gmot'oen/ I might 

come. have become. 

ttt «)a'trr|l imn't>tx\, &c. ^ »i'tefl geaor'^en, &c. 

Singular, Singular, 

idh Wtx'H wtt'Hn, I shall be- ic^ »er'be tKt'Mtl, I shall be- 
come, come. ' 
hn wiv\\ wtx'hm, &c. tn wetr'betl wtx'ttn, &c. 

Second Future. 
Singular. Singular, 

icfe »et'&f aewor'beti fein, I ic^ wet'be genxnr'^en fein, I 

sbail have become. shall have become. 

^tt mxft dtwof^m feiti/ &c. ^tt iDer'befl gewot'om feitt/ i^c 

(Conditional Tenses,) 
Indicative and Subjunctive. 
Simple Conditional. Compound Conditional* 

Singular. Singular, 

id) ttjftt^e wet'teit/ 1 should or icfe tchx^t grwor'^en fein, I 

would bfcomt*. rthot.ld have b xome. 

^u wixx'H^ Wix'tftn, &.c. tu wut'be|l ge«)Oi:'l>m feiit/ &€* 
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Imperative. 

Singular. Plural. 

Wtt'hm Wh) let us becoyne. 
»et'be (pn), become (thou). mx'Ht (ii)t), become (you) or 

do (you) become. 
Wet'^e tt, let him become. XOtt'Hn fie, let them become. 

Exercises on th^ Auxiliary^ IDtt^Hn, to become. 

Pres. Ind. Does he become ? Does she not become ? Thou 
dost not become. Do we become ? Do jou not become ? 
They do not become. 

Imp. I did not become. Did it not become ? Did we be- 
come ? She became. She did not become. Did we not be« 
come ? Did you not become ? They did not become. 

Perf. I have become. Have 1 not become ? Hast thou 
not become ? She has not become. Have we not become ? 
Have you not become ? Have they become ? 

Plup. I had become. Had I become ? Had 1 not become ? 
I bad not become. Hadst thou 'become ? He had not be- 
come. Had she not become ? Had we become ? Had you 
not become ? They had become. They had not become. 
Had they become ? Had they not become ? 

Simple Fut, Shall I become ? Shall we become ? Wilt 
thou become ? Wilt thou not become ? He will become. 
She will not become. Will you become ? They will not 
become. 

Comp. Fut I shall have become. Will he have become t 
Shall we have become ? You will not have become. Will 
they have become ? They will not have become. Will thev 
not have become ? 

Simple Cond. Should I become ? Wouldst thou become ? 
It would become. Should he not become ? We should not 
become. Would you become ? They would not become. 

Comp, Cond, I should have become. ' Would it have be- 
come ? Should we have become ? We should not have be- 
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come. Would you Qot have become? You would have be* 
come. Would they have become ? 

Pres. Stdj. I may not become. She may not become. 
Thou mayst become. He may not become. We may not 
become. They may become^ 

Imp. I might become. Thou migl^tst become. She might 
Dot become. We might not become. You might become. 
They might not become. 

Per/. I may have become. He may not have become. 
You may have become. They may not have become. 

Plup, Thou mightst have become. She might not have 
become. It might not have become. You might have be- 
come. They might n6t have become. 

' Imper. Become thou. Become (you) not. Let ihem be- 
come. Let them not become. 



A. Svppkmeniary Tenses of Active and Neuter Verbs. 
1. Supplementary Tenses of 9 Verb, conjugated with S^^'hPX. 

iie'Nn^ to love. . 

Pres. i(^ He'te. imp. i(^ lieb'te. Past Part. i%\\%U* 

Infinitive. 

Perfect. 

geUebf {joihrx, to have loved. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 

ic^^a'be getiebf , I have loved. ic6 ^a'be iilnhtf, I have loved, 
btt ^dt^ aeliebf, &c. tu ^a'befl geliebf , &c. 

* Pluperfect. 

i(^ Icj^iti f^etiebf , I had loved. i(6 W^^ itixtW, 1 had loved. 
Wi ^ofteil selietr, &c. U l^4t'te|l getiebf / &c. 
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Simple Future, 

t(6 tott'H fie'ben, I shaU lov€. icft woet'be Iie'6m, I shall love, 
^tt wirfi Mbm, &c. ^u wet'lbett lie'ben, fee 

Confound Future, 
i^ mt'H ^tlithf ^a'ben, I tc6 wrt'be grliebf (ja'ben, I 

shall have loved. shall have loved. . 

^ mt\l aeliebt' (;a'6en/&c. w wet'befl jeliebf t^a'bett/u &c, 

.-' ^ ■ Simple Conditional, 

' . icb-WiV^e Ue'teii/ I should love. 
/ tn voMtft lie'beti, &c. ^ 

Compound Conditional, 
. • .. iffr wfitV geftebf ^a'ben, I should have loved. 

Exercises )>n ^ictive and JSfeuier Verbsy conjugated with J^d'beitt 



1 have hop^d, . » 
Have I'Se^n zealoi^s? 
I have' not^eerty . * 
Have I n6\ tremhled ? 
Thou iia»t q^afcedv . 
Thou'hd^st Dot'praised, 
Hast thoq not fioished ?/ 
It-hfis thundered, 
; Has , hip; not mentioned, 
Has she inquired? 
Has she not been penurious? 
We have adorned, 
IJavr* we tiut slept? 
Mave you not suffered ? 
You have not lived, 
They hnve not blossomed, 
Had I notstiirved? 
Hast tbou pitied? 
Thou I Kids t not found. 
It had iieen worth, 
Ha-J ^be knoivo ? 
He bar1 not ^tood, 
Had he not sat? 



(joffen, to hope, 
ei'fettl/ to be zealous, 
fe'^en, to see. 
Jif tetn, to tremblcu 
bt'btn, to quake, 
fo'ben, to praise, 
rn'bett/ to finish, 
fcOtt'nettt, to thunder. 
i^roiti'ntn, to mention, 
fot'fcfeen, to inquire, 
fat'gen, to be penurious, 
fcfemftcten, to adom. 
fc^Iil'fen, to sleep. 
mttn,to suffer. 
Wbtn, to live. 
blh'tjtn, to blossom. 
bat'bm, to starve, 
fcbmacfe'tett; to pine. 
finb'm, to find. 
tau'c^m, to be worth, 
mf jim, to know, 
fle'^en, to stand, 
fifjew, to sit 
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It had Dot frozen, ftte'teu, to fipeeze. 

We had not dreamed, tt&u'mm, to' dream. 

They had been^ called, ^eiYen, to be called. 

They had not grown old, al'tmi, Xo grow old. , - 

Had they demanded? fti't>\t% to demand. 



% The Supplementary Tenses of a Verb, xjonjogated with 

©etn. 

Stei'fen, to travel 
Frts. i(^ rei'fe. Imp. ic^ wi'fle. Past Part, geteijl'. 

Infinitive. 

Peffect. " . ' ^ 

jjeteifl' feitt, to have' travelled. ' 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Perfect. 

icfe tin jeteifl', I have tra-" ic^ fei geteif?/! hav^ travel- 
veiled, led. 
m bijl seteifl', &c. bu fei'eft deteijl', &c. 

Pluperfect. 

icfe Wdtr'aeteiff, I had travel- icfe »4're flereiff, I had tra- 
led. veiled. 

tu aa'reft imi\Y, &c. feu wi'teft gereijl', &c. 

Simple Future. 

ic^ wet'be tei'feu, I shall tra- icb »et'be rei'fen, I shall tra* 

vel. vel. 

hu mtft rei'fen, &c. m wet'Deft rei'fett, &c. 

Compound Future. 
i(^ wet'be geteiff fein, 1 shall ic6 wer'^e jeteift' fein, I shall 

have travelled. have travelled. 

^tt mrft geteitr fein^ &c. ^ l^u aet^eft aereifV fein, &c. 
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Simple Conditional. 

icfe xtxxt'U XiV\m, I should travel. 
I»ji wfir'teft tei'fen, &c. 

Compound Conditional. 

i(6 wftt'be gereift' fern, I should have travelled. 
tu w&t'teft getrei|V fein, &c. 

Exercises on JVeuter Verbs^ conjttgated with &t\tU 

I have staid, UtVbm, to stay. 

Have I not staid ? 

I have not staid, 

Hast thou run? Vtn'mn, to ruo. 

Thou hast uot climbed, f lott'men, to climb. 

Thou hast travelled, Vti'fm, to travel. 

He has stumbled, ftorpertl/ to stumble. 

Has he sailed ? ft'^tln, to sail. 

He is Dot come, tovx'mtn, to come. 

Is he not gone ? ^t'ijtn, to go. 

Has she followed ? fot'gen/ to follow. 

It has not burst, btx'^tm, to burst. 

We have proceeded, fort^fal)tetl/ to proceed. 

Have we run ? ^ UuY^H/ to run. 

We have not wandered, wan'^ettl/ to wander. 

Have we not slidden ? gUi'teit/ to slide. 

You have swum, fc^wim'men/ to swim. 

Have you swum ? ........ 

You have not crept, hi^(btn, to creep. 

Have you not embarked ? eitt'fcfeijfett, to embank. 

They have ridden, tei'tett, to ride on horseback. 

Have they ridden ? . 

They have' not ridden, 

Have they not ridden ? 

I had walked, gc'^en, to walk. 

Had I drawn near ? nd'ljet tft^f cn, to -draw near. 

I had not fled, t^ie'i)en, to flee. 

Had I not fallen ? faVltn, to fall. ^ 

Thou hadst slipped, fc^lftp'f^^tt, to slip. 

Hadst thou sunk ? fintm, to sink. 

Thou hadst not penetrated, ^tring'ni/ to penetrate. 

He had departed, fcl)ei'^eu, to depart. 

Had he not departed ? ......... 
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It had darted, 
Had it not slipped? 
We had not pressed. 
You had not recovered, 
They bad not slunk. 



fc^ie'fnt, to dart, 
fcfelftp'fen, to slip. 
Mring'm, to press. 
geneYett/ to recover. 
f(6(ei'(6en, to slink. 
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3. List of the Neuter Verbs conjugated with J&d'biK. 
Regtda/f Verbs* 



M'itn, to groan« 
Oftetrn, to grow old. 
(mg'eln, to angle, 
anr mt, to anchor, 
atb'tnen, to breathe* 

{i« barren/ to 6ght 
rteil/ to pray. 
htt'Hln, to beg alms. 
hlin'itn, to blink* 
hWtitn, to bloom. 
ivtm'nun, to grumble, 
b&r'den/ to bail. 
biCitn, to suffer for. 
tdtfertt/ to last, to endure. 
ton'nttn, to thunder, 
bftr'fteti, to be thirsty, or to 

thirst 
fi'ftm/ to be zealous. 
tilm, to hasten. 
ei'tlW/ to^uppurat^. 
entfa'gen, to renounce. 
tfhtn, to inherit 
fm'lm, to putrefy. 
fe^'Ien, to fail, 
flec'fen, to stain, 
flu'c^en, to curse, 
fbr'fc^ett, to inquire. 
fmrtln, to glimmer. 
gA^'neH/ to yawn. 
fim'ttln, to juggle, 
aei'jnt/ to covet 
^M'Hln, to trade. 
12 



fcatr'ten, to wait for. 
fimHtjit'ttn, to trade, to 

bustle. 
bMtfx'tm, to hawk about 
neticbeti/ to govern. 
Dinfett/ to limp, 
^ot'c^ett/ to listen, 
^ttng'mi/ to hunger.* 
tfiip'ftn, to leap, 
^tt'jlen, to cough, 
it'tetl, to err. 
j4tt*'jetl^ to shout 
Mhtn, to calve, 
tim'pfeit/ to combat 
fOT'detl/ to be penurious. 
MtMM, to shootout, or bud. 
tit'vtn, to creak, ar coo. 
tiaf fen, to cleave. 
tW^tn, to complain. 
Waff(6m/ to clap,, to applaud. 
tWbm, to cleave, or stick, 
f Ift'gefn, to refine, 
im^tm, to crack, 
tnar'tren, to creak. 
HWttm, to haggle, to act 

niggardly, 
fni'm, to kneel 
tol'lttu, to be unruly, to roll. 
Miftn, to crow, 
(ra'mett/ tp trade. 
hmftn, to be ill. 
fvth'^tni to catch crabs. 
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hWim, to wage i5^ari 
la'cfeen, to laugh, 
[on'^ni/ to land. 
(Jte'mni/ to make a noise. 
Idtt'etn, to watch. 
Idtt'ten/ to sound, 
le'tctt/ to live, 
ttuuid'ebl/ to want, 
mei'ttetl/ to mean, 
tmofmebt/ to grumhle. 
tt'itiXi, to play the hand-organ, 
td'fen/ to be mad. 
tof 'ten, to rest 
rott'c^eti/ to smoke, 
rdu'tmn, to remove, 
tdw'fcben/ to rush. 
tdutl>(ttl/ to clear the throat, 
tre^'neil/ to reckon, 
tec^'ten, to righfe to go to law. 
X^tm, to speak, 
tei'frn, to ripen, 
tei'mm^ to rhyme, 
ttt'^etn, to row. 
fitt'tnen, to tarry. 
fdU'fett/ to whiz, 
fc^a'^en, to hurt 
fic6f*4'Wtt,tobe ashamed, 
fcfeau'bettl, to shiver, 
fc^et'jetl, tojoke. 
fc^itntnefo/ to mould. 

{cttttc'fen, to swallow, 
cfemad&'ten, to languish. 
f*maf Utt/ to smack. 
f*m4^ ten, to scold, 
fcfemau'fen, to feast 
fc^mttf jeti/ to soil, to dir^. 



f(^tt4'beln, to bill, 
fcbnar'c^en/ to snore. 

('(fettdf tetn, to gabble, 
(fewdt'meti, to swarm. 
r(6n>in'be(n, to grow giddj. . 
f(fett)if jen, to sweat 
fe'gein, to sail, 
feuf jen, to sigh, 
fot'geti, to care, 
fpajie'tett/ to take a walk, 
fipif'len, to play, 
ffett'em, to steer a ship. 
fht^i'tCtt/ to study. 
f^X'VMXii to storm, 
fhtf jetl, to butt at 
ftt't)e(n, to soil, 
fum'men, to hum. 
ffln'^igett, to sin. 
tiip'pen, to grope, 
t^ro'nen, to be enthroned, 
to'bett/ to rage. 
tJ'nett/ to sound, 
tracft'ten/ to endeavour, 
ttott'em/ to mourn, 
triwnpt^i'ten, to triumph. 
trJ'^eitt/ to deal in frippery. 
X6^^m, to wake, or to be 

awake. 
»ei'»etl, to cry. 
X6\l{^\(tVX, to comply, 
jd'gen, to despair, to despond, 
jattf en, to quarrel, 
jie'ten, to aim. 
}0f te(n, to stagger, 
{ftr'nen, to be angry. 



Irregular Verbs. 



ftc6 befleiXen, to be studious, 
fec^'ten, to fight 
gefat'Ien, to please. 
gUi'c^en, to resemble. 



f ei'fett, to scold, 
f ling'en/ to sound, 
lei'ten, to suffer, 
rei'ten, to ride. 
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ting'ni^ to wrestle, 
fau'jtn, to drink hard, 
fcbei'tten, to appear, 
fcbto'fen, to «leep. 
\ibxmChtVit to snort, 
f cfetrei'tti, to cry. 
)^m\'itn, to be silent. 

fcft»im'mm/ to swim. 



fcfeain'^en, to be reduced, to 

dwindle away. 
fc^Wj'rCtt, to swear, 
fin'netl/ to think, to meditate, 
fifjen, to sit 
fttei'teti/ to fight. 
^tthxi'^VXi to commit a crime. 



4. List of the Neuter Verbs conjugated with 6ettu 
Regular Verbs* 



$M'C»tm, to degenerate, 
teaeg'tten, to meet, 
fcepii'rftt, to continue. 
ftb(in>fn, to grow blind, 
ftarirn'mett/ to grow angry, 
etfdl'tftt, to grow cold, 
etftot'tetl/ to be chilled, 
ftftait'nen/ to be astonished, 
fldt'tmi/ to flit, to flutter. 
jelOSIS'en/ to ^et, to attain. 
mbt^'xmf to be accustomed. 
tMttt% to climb, 
tei'fen, to trayel. 
XtvCmXi, to run. 
i<iiliX, to sail, 
ftor^mi/ to stumble. 



fttwx'lm, to strand, 
thrott'cbefo/ to trip, 
ftttf jen, to start 
tra'6ett/ to trot 
tjerat'tett, to grow old. 
^txwc'mtXi, to grow poor. 
t)erfrttm'mm/ to grow crooked. 
t)er((i^'men/ to grow lame. 
t)etfatt'nm, to grow sgur, to 

sour. 
Detthtrn'tnett/ to grow dumb. 
t)em)e'feii/ to decay. 
^tXX6\i^tt% to grow wild. 
t)etjit'gm, to despond. 
tlxm'Nbl, to walk. 
tiHin'^etti/ to wander. 



Irregular Verbs. 



ab'fdKen^ to (all down, 
ber'ftett, to burst 
l)(ei'6en/ to remain, 
trftie'rm, to freeze to death, 
etfc^anen, to resound, 
ftfcferec'fttl, to be terrified. 
fMfttni to fare, to ride in a 

yehicle. 
fdl'Ien, to fall, 
fiie'aett, to fly. 
flie'i^m/ to flee. 



fieTm, to flow, 
ftieren, to freeze. 
itHx'tjtXk, to prosper, 
ge'^tti, to go. 
aene'fm, to recover, 
gtei'tett; to slide, to slip. 
tixvfflmmf to climb, 
tom'mctt/ to come, 
trie'c^en, to creep, 
(dtt'fm/ to run. 
tei'ren, to ride. 
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vitCntn, to leak, to rtm. ^ei'geti/ to raotmt 

fcfelei'c^etl/ to soeak. ^tt'btn, to die. 

fcbtei'teti, to stride. DctWei'cfem/ to gi'ow p^. 

fc6n)er(en, to swell. ^ttWi(btn, to becoine eitthn- 

fc^UDtrn'men, to swim. guisbed. 

fd^mn'tm, to shrink, to dwin- l^t^if^toin'ttn, to disappear. 

die away. J»Mfitn, to grow, 

ftf jeti, to sit tDei'cben, to yield, 

fpttng'eti/ to jump. mct'^eti/ to become. 
^ ^eit/ to stand. 



Obs, Tbose verbs which occur in both lists, are sometimes 
conjugated with tj^^im, and sometimes with feitt. (See under 
the next head.) 

5. Of Neuter Verbs conjc^ated with either J^^'hm or 6fitl/ 
according to their signification. 

1. Some take \)fCbtn, i<> denote the completion of an ac^ 
tion or a state, and fdu to denote the condition of a thing ; 
as, 

3)0^ 9tVtn t^ am'i^^mt, the fire has burnt out. 
3>ae Samin' ifi m^^tbtmnt, the ohimMy is bm'nt out. 
3>ie Ko^'len tfkbtnan^stbmtifft, the coals have done snoklil^. 
2>ie geucb'tigf eit i|l m^if^mpft, the damp is evaporated. 

2. Verbs expressive of motion take feitt/ when the place, 
or the manner of the motion, is referred to ; but take if^'btUf 
when the simple action is designated ; as, 

^c^ bin in ^ie &t^H gerif teity I have ridden or rode into the 

city. 
3* bin (angYam getif ten, I have ridden or rode slowly. 
3c^ 6in btn g(in>enl<lg ittifttn, I have been riding the whole 

dav. 
3cfe ?<»'be Nl^ q)ftt> gitifftn, I have ridden the horse. 
2)er geittt ifl in >ie @Ut€ gehrnng'en/ the enemy has pene- 

trated into the city. 
(Er ^at in wtcft gitnmg'en, he has urged me. 
® it ftnt in tie &taH geei'tel, we have banned into the city. 
*ajit ^d'ben mit >et ©<lfcfee geei'tet, we have hastened with the 

affair, 
^it fmt fbtfgefil^f en, we hate left or gone on in a vehicle. 
®it ^a'ben forf ^^ten ju ^'beiten, we have conanued to 

*^bor. 
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SDet .aJo'gel ifl in M« gett gefl^f tett/the bird has fluttered into 

the field. 
Cr ^ilt fang'* jefldf tert, it has been long fluttering. 
<5t ifl i^m gefbfgf ^ he has fe|lowed him. 
Ct ^at mei'nen Utj'vm gefblgf / he has followed my precepts. 
a)ie (Et'te ifl gefto'teit/ the earth is frozen. 
^SJit ^d'ben gefto'teit/ we have been frozen. 
G^ ^at gefto'ten/ it has frozen. 
SJie Stei'tet fmb fc^on OUf gefrfT^/ the horsemen are already 

seated. 

3c& $<»'te t>ie gonV SHac^t <utf gefeffen; I have sat up the whole 

night 
3(6 6in in bd^ ^an^ gegang'en/ 1 have gone into the house. 
3c6 ^d'be mic( mft'be gegdng'en/ I have tired myself with 

walking. 

3. Some verbs expressive of motion require fein when 
tal:en in the proper sense, and ^a'ben in the %urative sense $ 

as, 

TOit finb geldtt'fen, we have rup. 

3)0^ 9^^ il^t geldu'fen, the cask has leaked. 

^ir fmb noc^ htm $it'lt geton'nen/ we have run towards the 

goal, or we have run a race. 
3>ie Wgen tj^'htn geron'nen/ the eyes have streamed. 
2)ie %ilti:nm finb geflof'fen/ the tears have flowed. 
SDie mtj'tt ^dt geflof fen, the pipe has leaked. 



B. Supplementary Temes of Reflective Verbs. 
©icfe IWbm, to love one's self. {S^e page 100.) 

Infinitive. 

Peffect. 

fid^ geliebf {^a'ben, to have loved one's self. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PeTfect* 

t(l& j^d'be mic^ geliebf; I have ic^ ija'U tnid^ geUebf, I have 

loved mvself. loved myself. 

>ii 1^ m geliebf ; &c. b« ^a'befl bicfe geliebf , &c. 
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PliMpefftet. 

i^ ^df ee m^ itlxthi, I had ic^ f^&f te mic6 gelie6f , I had 
loved myself. * loved myselll 

Simple Fuimre. 

i(6 wet'^e tttt(6 Ite'ben/ 1 shall Uft wtt^H mic^ (ie'ftett/ 1 shall 

* love myself. love myself. 

^tt wirtt tic^ lie'ben, &c. tu »etr'te^ bic^ lie'teu/ &c. 

Compound Futurt. 

I shall have loved myself. I shall have loved myself. 

Simple Conditional. 
ic6 mVte mic^ (ie'ben, I should love myself. 

Compound Conditionel. 

ic^ wftt'^e midfe jelkfef ^a'ben, I should have loved myself. 
tu wfit'tefl ^ic^ geliebf ijcCbm, &c. 

C. Supplementary Tenses (f Impersonal Verbs. 

The supplementary tenses of impersonal verbs are formed 
exactly like those of complete (active or reflective) verbs ; 
as, 

Steg'tter, to rain. {Seepage 102.) 

Indicative, perf. e^ ^Ot geteg'ttCt ; ploterf. e^ l^^tt geteg's 
aiet ; simp. fut. ec( »itt teg'nen ; comp. fut. ec( »urt geteg'net 

Subjunctive, perf. e^ ^d'be geteg'ttct ; pluperf. t^ l^iftt ges 
teg'net ; simp. fut. e^ »et'b< teg'nen ; comp. fut. e^ wet'te 
gete'gnet ^a'ben* 

SIMP. coiTD. e^ tt)ftt'be teg'nen ; comp, cond. e^ t»xxt'H geteg'? 
wet ^a'beit. 
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la tlie same manner are formed tiie rtflectiTe impersoDal 

verbs; as, 

©ic^ ix'itttif to be vexed. {See page 103). 

Indicutive. perf. t^ tj^t ttti* ge4r'8ett; pluperf. t^ ti^tt 
micfe aedt'gett; simp. fut. e^ »tt^ midi Ar'geim; coup. fut. 
ec( »ite> micfe gefe'gett ^'betu 

5f*6;tmc<we. perf. e^ tj^'bt ttticfe geAt'gett ; simp. fut. e^ 
wtfht mict dt'gern; ccmp. fut. e^ wet'te micft gefe'gett ^a'ben. 

SIMP. coND. ecf aiit'be mi(6 ftt'getn ; comp. cond. e^ wftt'te 
mtd!> gefe'gert ti^'Utu 

D. Supplementary Tenses of Compound Verbs. 

The particle with which the simple verb is compoanded, is 
never separated from it in any of the supplementary tenses.* 
Accordingly there is no difference between separable and 
inseparable compound verbs, with respect to the supplement- 
ary tenses ; they are formed exactly like those of simple 
verbs. Examples : 

Tluftj^ttn, to detain. {See page 106). 
Infinitive, perf. (Utf ge^dltett tj^'btn. 

Indicative, perf. icfe ^ii'fce auf ge^dltett ; PLUPERF. ic^ ^afte 
attfge(;«ftett; simp. fut. ic^ vm'tt auf^attm; comp. fut. icft 
uoer'te ouf get^alten ^a'ben. 

Subjunctive, perf. ic6 ii<x'bt oitf gc^alten ; pluperf. ic^ tjaftt 
<wif ge^dlten ; simp. fut. icfe wtfbt ouf fatten ; comp. fut. ic^ 
wtt'H dttf ge(;(i{tett ^a'ben. 

simp. cond. ic^ aftt'te attf()(iJten; comp. cond. ic^ v^i^tt 
mtf ge^dlten iia'btn. 

^tijaVttn, to retain. (5ee page 107.) 

Infinitive, perf. ke^arteti ^4'6en. 

Indicative, perf. ic6 ^(I'fce De^aCten ; pluperf. i4 (^te bt^ 
ftarten; simp. fut. ic^ rott'tt bt\j^i'ttn; comp. fut. ic^ wtt'tt 
Ui)atttn ii^'btn. 

Subjunctive, perf. ic^ I^d'be te^dl'teu ; pluperf. i(6 ^4f te 6e« 

* The reason is obvious; since all the suppTemeatary tenses are 
formed by joining the auxiliary verb either to the infinitive mood or to 
the .past participle ; in neither of which does sach a separation of the 
simple verb from the preposition take place. 
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bareen ; smp. iot. ic^ mt'tt be^aften ; coup. fut. icb wer'be 
be^dften ^dtett. 
SIMP. coND. icb tDJte'be be^dJ'ten; comp. cond. icb Mt'be be^ 

§ 7. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The passive voice of active verbs is formed by joining 
the past participle of the verb, with the dijQferent moods and 
tenses of the auxiliary tDer'bett ; with this only difference, 
that the first syllable, ge, of the past participle dtWOf^m, 
is dropt in all its combinations with the verb. Thus we say, 
i(b bin geliebf W^fbm, I have been loved, (instead of icb bin 
Seliebt gewotben^) 

Conjugation of the Passive Verb, ®elie6f woet'ben, to be loved. 

Infinitive. Participle. 

Pres. geliebf wtftm, to be seliebf/ loved. 

loved. 
Per/, geliebf »ot'ben fein, to 

have been loved. 

Indicative. 

Present, 

•\ 

Singular* 

t(b tott'H jeRebf / 1 am loved. 

btt tDitfl itixtbf, thou art loved. 

tt, fte, or t^ tt)itb aetiebf , he, she, or it is loved. 

Plural. 

tDit wet'ben gefiebf , we are loved. 
ibt »et'Det getiebf / you are loved, 
fte Wtt'ttn geliebf , they are loved. 

Imperfect. 

Singular. 

icb tDUr'te or mth^tUtif, l was loved. 

t>u wnTbefl or nxirbfl geliebf , thou wast loved. 

et tcnfH or Wdtb geJiebC, he was loved. 
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»tt Wttt'bm ^tlitif, we were loved. 
% Wttx'M itUtbf, you were loved, 
fie wut'Hn itiiibf, tbey were loted. 

Peffect 

i(6 6m geliefcf «Nn?'>en/ 1 have beeo loved, 
ttt bi^ geUebf toot'Ntl/ thou hast been loved, 
et ifl j4ici(' n^or'^eil/ he has been loved. 

Plural 

»it fmb geliebf tDOt'^ett/ we have been loved. 
itit feib gdiebf wot'^eu/ you have been loved, 
fie fitt^ getiebf mx'tm, they have been loved. 

Plttpeffiet. 

Singular. 

i(ft »(ir gefietf »ot'ben, I had been loved. 

^tt Wiitfl geliebf iDOt'beti, thou hadst been loved. 

tt «>(Ur geliebf tDOt'tett/ he had been loved. 

Plural 

t»it tDd'ten itlxtif to^t^btn, we had been loved. 
itjt WDd'm gettebf WOt'bett, you had been loved, 
fte wa'xm getiebf WOf^tn, they had been loved. 

Simple Future, 

Singular. 

tc6 xotfbt jeliebf wet'ben, Ishall or will be loved. 
tu mrfl geliebf aer'ten, thou wilt be loved, 
et mtb geliefcf wet'teti/ he will be loved. 

Plural 

tt)tt XOtfhm geliebf woet'^etl, we shall or will be knred. 
ii^ wtt'Ht ^eliebf aet'ten, you will be loved, 
fie wet'ben geliebf wer'^en/ they will be loved. 
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Compound Future. 

Singular. 

idi i»tt'U f^tiithf i»Pfttn {tin, I shall hare been loTed. 
tu WDitfl geliebf WDOt'tm fern, thou wilt have been loved. 
tt Witt itUtbf Wttfhm {tin, he will have been loved. 

Phirai. 

Wife Wtt'htn itlitbf wofttn {tin, we shall have been loved, 
itit Wtt'htt itlitbf WOfttn {tin, you will have been loved, 
fte Wtt'btn iilitbtf WOfttn ftin, they will have been loved* 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 
Singular* 

idi Wtt'ht itlitbf, I may be loved. 

tn Wtt'bt^ ^tlitbtf, thou mayst be loved. 

It Wtftt itiitbH, he may be loved. 

PluraL 

Wit Wttfttn 9tlxtbf, we may be loved, 
i^r Wtfttt itlitbf, you may be loved, 
(le Wtfttn i^litbt, they may be loved. 

Imperfect. 
Singular. 

i(6 wWht itiitbf, I might be loved. 

^U nyftt'befl itlitbf, thou mightst be loved. 

ft tDfttrte itlitbf, he might be loved. 

Phral 

Wit Mt'Dett itlitbf, we might be loved. 
i^ wtt'M itixtbf, you might be loved, 
fte Witfttn iAitbH, they m^ht be loved. 
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Perfect. 
Singular. 

ic6 fei itlithf mt'hm, I may have been loved. 

^ fetfl gelietf ttwt'beit/ thou majst have been loved. 

ft (ei getiebf tOOfbtn, be may have been loved. 

Plural 

l»it fei'en gelietf XO^t'Hn, we may have been loved, 
i^ jei'et geficbf wor'ten, you may have been loved, 
fie fei'en aetiebf aot'ten, they may have been loved. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular, 

tc6 tD&'te ge(ie6f WOt^ett; I might have been loved. 

bu »4'tffl getiebf WOt'Ntt, thou mightst have been loved. 

ft woft'te geliebf WOt'teU/ he might have been loved. 

Plural, 

»it tD&'tnt geliebf WOt'Ntl/ we might have been loved. 
i^ wi'Ut geliebf »Ot'^en, you might have been loved, 
fie tD&'ren ge(ie6f W^X^hm, they might have been loved. 

Simple Future* 
Singular. 

t* Wtt^H getieSf »et'ben, I shall or will be loved, 
^tt »et>efl geliefef lDer'^ell, thou wilt be loved. 
ttWtftZ geliebf XOtt^bm, he will be loved. 

Plural 

mt mx'btn geliebe' v^tt'Un, we shall or will be loved;^ 
i^ tDet'^et geltebf wtt'ttn, you will be loved, 
fie tbtt'tm geUe6f Wtx'htth tbey will be loved. 

Oompound Future. 

Singular. 

id^ tDer'be ge(ie6f tDOt'ten feitt/ I shall have been loved. 
tn wer'befl geliebf aot'ben fein, thou wilt have been loved. 
tt tOtt'U getiebf tDOt'ben fern, he will have been loved. 
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Plural 

tDit tDet'betl geliebf woot'Mn (W# w# s^all hare been loved. i 

i^ wer'^et geliebf wet'^m fein, you will have been loved. ' 

fie wer'ten jetiebf »otr'ten feiW/ they will have been loved. 

Simple Conditional, 1 

Singular. fl| 

t(ft ttftfbe gefietf wetr'ten, I should or wonW be loved. 

ttt »ftr'^ett aelicbf wet'D^tt/ thou w^nldst be loved. \i> 

et wftr'^e geliebf aetr'^en, he would be loved. '^* ■ 

P/uraL ^ 

wit wftt'ben geHibf »et'ben/ we should or would be loved. ^P 
% »tVtet geliebf wet'teti/ you would be loved. f 

fie V^iifhm ^zlitbf mfUn, they would be loved. • *':*\ 

I 

Compound Conditional. 

Skigulan 

i(ft t»fit'^e glliebf lMr'^Ctt fett/ 1 should have been loved. J 

ttt tDftr'tefl geliebf wor'ben fein, thou wouldst have been loved- 

et wftt'be geliebf tDOt'ben fern, he would have been loved. * i 

J Plwra/. 

mt wte'ben gettebf twr'ten fein, we should have been l^i^d. 
itjx ttiVbet gelutf wor'ben fein, you would have been loved, 
fte toiifhin geliebf totx'tm tem# they would have been loved. 

Imperative. 

Singular. 

»et'be (Dtt) gefiebf / be (thou) loved. 
iDer'be et geliebf / let him be loved. 

Plural. 

wtt'hm tmt gelie6f let us be loved. 
mt'Ht (iljt) geliebtVbe (ye or you) loved. 
toet'Den fie geliekf , let them be loved. 
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Observation. The plffparticiple of iSH verb is preserved 
throu§^hout tb# passive voice, whether that participle be 
. regularly or jripegHlarljr^rn^ There is, accordliigly, no 

r difference J»etween regiflp.ai^irregulat^erbs in regard to 

! , the formatum and -deck woa of their passive voice. Thus 

the »sive of ti^ irregular verb ft'lftn, to see, is formed in 
1^ the ISme idhuoS^ that of the regular verb lit'btn, to love, 

i^ Jar joining tm past participle jlfe'^en/ seen, to the axixiliarj 
mm ^Wfb iDer'ben; as; tefe'^en mtt'ttn to be seen; i(6 tott'H gefe'- 
^^ pta, 1 am seen ; icf bMLgefe'^etl »Ot'b^, 1 have been seen ; &c. 

ExerctHf on the Passive P'erbs {regular and irregulfotr). 
^ ' "* jjj^fndicative. ^ 

^ Am I not praised? A^ ^ - WUn, to praise. 
^ it not lost ? : ' » Det'Hereit/ irr, to lose. 

* ^re they not rubbed L ' ^ ttfbtn, irr. to rub. 

ft Was nnot beaten ? fc^ta'gett, |fr* to beat. 

^ We ffere not ta%ht, > • . . le^tW/ to iteach. 

ih ^Jpere you .not preferred ? .- 'oh'^^ix, irr. to prefer. 

• . ^heyiJsre^ read, . ♦U'f^n, irr. to re^d. 



r" 



# 



^'illl^ , - • - ■ Pnrfect. 



' J have been chosen, X^'Uti, to choose. 

* Tll^u Al^t been blatned, - ^$^ln, to blame. 
^le l)as been Mtten, Mf fen, irr. ta bite. 
*We ftve beei carried^ tva'gen, irr. to carry. 

• "you^ve hot been punished, ^f^tn, to punish. 
Have*they been loaded ? ,. ' Whin, irr, to load. 

. . ' Pluperfect* 

ad Kiifit been absol^^? ^to^'fptecl&en/ «Vr. to absolve. 
Had ifffeen measurecff j|j|»#itieffeu, irr, to measure. 
V^Thad been hindered, V^Vj'xxCHXXX, to hinder. 
Tfiey had not been given, ge'ben, irr, to give. 
• 13 
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Futures. ^^ 



I shall be weakened, ^^^fikbtt^f to weaken. ^ 

Shall we not be sefa^ed ? S^^tflf ^^' *<> seized* 

Will they not be washed ? %(Cf^t% trr. to wash. 
Yon will have been seen, fc'^ftt/ irr. tcrj^e. .^. ♦ 

Will they not have been re- belo^'netl/ to w^^jft. * 

warded? tfT jg> M 

•* * * ^^ 
Conditidfal TerM. «4.. JH^ 

Should I not be shunned ? mti'^tn, irr. to shun. ^"^ ^ 

He would not be revenged, vi'tbttlf nA^& irr. 1% revenge* 

Would >it not be stolen ? fte^'Iqgpi^r. to steal 7 ^ ^ 

Should we not have been fxtl^'tn, irr. to catchV * IB • 

caught? *^ 4||U* , -^^ 

You would not kave been btt^^i^* to hi^e. ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

hidden, -^^^ * * ' .*« li 



They would not have beeM mii^iten/ trt/ to begin. ^ ^ . I 
Promiflcuoas ^erci^es. *^^^ *tf^ •*' ■ 

fie' in* mm'frfcaiartij^cu^ (Sfpatt'*^ Uv^ ju^ ftcrini', ©ie p - 
t;ei'(i,qen ^ar&tu nut J^ai'iu nut mit 9Tati'mm DOti ©6t'tmi ! ^ •; -^ 

JCtt'^acfet fifttwcn/' *W 

grau'ctt ti>a'rni 6n U)'ucu i)fr'het ^fadj'tct dt? L^fi tnt trctt - ^ 

3e6if^etr^^l (giic'clicu nut Sftt^mcvit ; lie ff'l?en TOur'Pfn t7n'=- 

^ 9el)a('tfii: luib flutt ©it'tfjt ^^Ymx UiWnm mtifv dU '*. . 

gefcbrie'beuf^'^ <53cfff jc^* jiP v^cnrct'fcm*' T*ic'ff frbie'- ^ 

{)ie(teu\ t)on* l*ni^ (Srartca** uut^ @rofcu^ t\'kv^ jaTifTm* 
n)iVccn.2 2)At aijf foit^ @ij'(du' gCiHit'mDi- tet ija'ttu, tie IBteiiV 



-' 



^ 
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relate. "I: 
t ♦' 

erman. 
(atttrrt, to believe, 
anc^emeflen, becomiog, 
(Sxii^Unijixt, dignit 
^immfif<>, heaven* 



^m^efeii/^elng. 
^ eittfcfetiefettrAuicli 



M( 



€U 



1i' 



o repre^pnt. ^ 
Ittigen, to consecrate. 



-^Unetifcfee^ioi 

» '^1.^^^01(1^^ name. 
iW* %?JbWi(Bttett, to signify. 
S£g#:tmni^tw)H, mysiirious. 
^ ^"SP^uen, ^o contejp^plalei 

ik igka^^}et(|pien/ to di9«g#sb« 

^^>t(tci&, through. * * 



gelten, to have eflfect. * 

al^, than. 

®efe$, law. 
i^^ev»4tW, elsewhef>e. 

ladjen, to laugh. «# 

al^, when. 

feljen, to see. 

' ftcfe bemft^en, to exert one's 
self. 

t)ettteiben, to expel. 

llttAetecbtigffit, injustice. 

Jjabfucbt, avarice. 

SRif bfttget, fellow-citizen. 

fcfeteiben, to write. ' 

SAmnm, to appfear, 
iM'W/ similar, 
©pitttteng^e^ebe, cobwel^ 
ftmaittn, to arrest. 
fcl)tt)4<b^ weak, 
mitt, small. 

ftlft fangen, to be caught, 
jetreijfeti/ to tear, 
jtatt, strong. 
gto^, great. ^ 
Nrauf, thereupon. 



greibeitJJjiebe, love of liberty, feilf (from fof leu), is said. 






>^vj^r 






V* Jtren?, faithfulciess, 

S^^Ul, wfSRan. 
bri^ simung* 
rtcfetcu, to esteem. 
; ^oc6, liisrb. 
reeit, fur. 

fiiefciftct. cultivated. 
^[?C, marrifige, 

*t?a(tnt, to hold. 
i}tihaif sacred. 
©ittVr custom. 



^ 



dttftCOtten, to answer. 
'I^alten, to keep. 
!Bftnbni^/ bonds. 

totnn, when. - 
ttfttjHcfe, profitable. 
3:l?eil, party. 
ixtdftn, to break. 
tDOlfen, to will, 
mdcbett/ to make. 
JUttigficft, advantageous. 
aSftraer, citizen. 
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e^ fo((e (from foUen), it iliall thmm, to l|e jUe. 
al^, than. fo> thas. "^ 

lUertretni/ to traDAgress. '^ 

4 f 






;oft 



eported* of^ the* Sybarites', t^at the/ j^d* 



alli 



It is rep . , g^^ . . 

the* cocks', thatjthej might* dreaip'' oft? theii^ 
dreams* without* disturbance^. 9^ 

The philosopher Bias beii4(^ asked, what animal he 
thought* (foi^) the2 most* hurffuF, replied, Of wiM crj^- 
tures, a tyrant; and of tame (ones), a ffatterer, . ^ 

The Duke of Ossuna, vicero/ of Naples, hRving got T^ave 
to release some slaves, went on board th^ gal fey, n^ar B^ 
celona; and passing^ through* *Hie' crew ^ of^ slavfes*, be^V 
asked^ seyeral of them what their crimes were. They all 
excused themselves on Afferent pretences; one saying fh at 
he had* been* sent^ thither* by tlie malice of his enemiesf^ 
another by the corruption of the jtidge ; bat all (of thetii)' ^ 
unjustly. Among the rest was a little stunty black tellowj, 
and the duke asking him wbat* be^ had*' been' sent* thfLfc^ 

1* ]U«t*? 






er* fbr*,;' My lord/' said he, " I cannot deny but I am* ji 

ly^ sent' hither*. For, waoting money, I* carried^ otff*a^^^ 

purse not far from Tarragona, in order to* keep^ me' from*^^^^ 

starving*." The duke, with* a* little* stuffs which** he' *' 

had** in® his® hand^°, g^ve* him^ twa or three taps on his '^ 

shoulder, saying, " You rogue, what ^re jou doings here among 

so many honest. Innocent men ? get you out of their com- 



pany." Accordingly he* was* set* free', and tb^ rest v^ra 
left {in order) to* tug* at* the* oar*. *" .,;. " 



of, t)On. (Dai.) 

the Sybarite, hit ©pfeott'te. 

to report, erjft^'tftl. 

that, baf€. 

cock, Jja^m 

to kill, tyt>ttnT 

that, Hmif. 

morning dream, SDtOt'gfH' 

txmnu 

to dream out, dtl^ttAtttuen. 
I may, ic^ fantt 
pUkflopher, ^t)i(ofO))l)'. 
b^g asked, translate^ when 
he wds2 asked*; when,^a, 



to ask, fift'gen. 

animal, %i)'m* 
for, fftt^^^cctw.) 
hurtful, fcfeaMic^- ^ 
tolhink, ijaVttn. 
to replv, mftttftUtU 
of,nttt't|t. (Dttt.) 
wild, wtlh ,. ^ ^' 
creature, ®c"** "^ 
tyrant,, i^rai 
tanlfe, jaljm. 4 

flatterer. @(femei(l&1et, 
•Dvke, J9et;i09* . 

of, \>on. 



# 



»« 



M 



^m 



Part H. Ch. fl 

(laviDfl^ ^ot leave; pd et (Et* 
^ Idttb'm^ et^dreen ^df (e. 
slave, ©Ma't)e. 
► * to relense, |U 6efrei'ett 

on board of, auf. (wJcctw.) 
^ the galley, bie ©ale'te. ^ 
• near, btU 

thrjjgh, ^tttrc^ {Accus.) ^ 
Ae 4cre w, tet 'pdtl'ft. ' 

' ^ crime, ajeufcce'cfeen. • • 
^ ' to«excu^ mtfc^urtigetu 

tf|{fireren^.«etf(bi^tett« 
pretence, 3}or'tt)an^. 
^ ^paying, inbettt' et fag'te. 
^ ' jpiither, Da^in'. 
^ ll^sendgTen'^n. 

|te enely, geinl. 
^^- . another, eitt ait'tter. 

^■gorruption, Seftfcfeuttg. "* 

jHIJIge, SHic^'fet^. ^. 

but, d'bet^ 

nnjustiy, un'gerec^tet ®ei'f^ 

among, im'tm (Z?ift.) 

the rest, bie ft'btigen, 

tojje, ri(6 befin'bnt. 

little, rlehu 

sturdy, Itth. 

bladt, fcbn^ot)* 

fellow, aSur'fcfee. *• 

asking Wm, dl^—i^n ftdg'te. 

for what, tDdtUttt'. 
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•> 



r 



lord, J^df . 
to say^ jTgett. 
to deny, leug'tteil. 



justly, gete(6'ter^etYe* 
am sent, ge'fattbt wot'ben tin. 
for, bentu 
wanting money, Hvxix (Stit 

ftljfte. 
to carry off, enttDWi'ben, 
lAirse, 35J,t'fe, 
far, jpeit * 
from, bOtt. 
in order to, Uttt. 

from, bom (bon btm), 

starving, 9Jtt^«n9'ettt. 
to ktep, jtt beiDd^'tett. 
to give, ge'betu 
with,mit (Daf.) 
little staff, @t46'cfeen, 
in, in. (Dflt.) 
his, translate^ the, 
hand, J^ayh 
ojf, o'tet. 

saying, intetretf(i8(*e^ 

you, translate^ thou, 
rogue, ©(^eltn. ^ 

to dOj^tttd'cfeel^ 
here, ^iet. 
amonggftn't^. (Dat.) 
f0, so. P^ 
many, bie'Ie. 
honest, ttfflid^. 
4nnocent, tIttTti&Uftig* 
men, im'tt. 
to get one's self out, ficfe fbtf- 

macben au^. {Dat.) 
company, CBefeirfcfeafi 
accordingly, fomif, 
Jo set free, in Stei'^eit frt'jett. 
thfj^rest, bie iVbtigen. 
to leave, Jlitfictldffen. 
irf order, tttn. • 

at, an. (Dat) 
oaVt-tRu'^et. 
to tug, ficfe (i6 iti at'beiten. 
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CHAPTER Vy. ■' « "^ 

ADVERBS. , •■ • 

£tj:rt adjective, Id Ub simple form, may be tiaed as an ad<- V^m^ 
yerb ; «s, ^it'fer 3)t(lim ifl e^lt'lic^, this min is honest ; api. ^ 
Mc'fn: SDldtttt ^tt'bdf €l^li(^, this mw acts honestly. - - ♦w 

' The fMpwing are the adrerbs i^ick most firiqnentljr oc-^ 
«Dr i^wnfing a^d cwirersatioo. * * ^^ 

§1. DIFFE^^ Xmi]^ OF ADVERBO. ^ " ^^^ 

, X. Acher^^ Mace. ^ ^1^^ 

n>0/ where I o'ben;^ro'bm, above?* 

tDO^et', whence ? im^Vif, or M^ upon it, 
woijin', whither^ , ' the«on. 

ter, alttjitt'^-^iere. ^'^ii!*^' ^^°' "* 

^te'^evr hither. 3^1- *' at^init nit'ptt, or attf ¥ii^ 

Da, bott, iPtflSbfl'/ there. ^, up and doiipif 9 .^ -^ 

Da'^ev, bote ^er, thence. tin nnt> avOj^n ari3 odi #|r j^ 

DabinTt>ort'^ill# thitfce?. bin mt> ^er/wand from^^ H^ 

it'gen^ i¥<fint>i»0^ sffoe- ^etr tmD ^a {t>txt^ here wd ^ 

where. there. 

«it'|»D^, nWitlM^f ' no- fbtt, forth. 

^vhere. '•I '' Wn'terJb|hindv * 

an'ber^wo, or m'^tmiim, t)otn, l^re, ftbtfting. 

elsewhere. Dott ttwm'ttfg« from wheace ? ♦ 

Mtntt}(xtbhi, attctr»e'gett, or 4011 (^in'niirafirom beece. 

aCUvoJiten/ everywhere. mi}, mt}'t, iJ&ir. 

in'iK», Uxin'nm, or «rtii'neii, jtrn, firr'ne, far. .^ 

within. »eit ab, far off. '-J) 

au'ffU, DtOM'fett; without. m'Yjt bei, hard by. * 

m'n>enDic|^^, intera^^lly. (in'wefent), or ge^gini^ktig, 
<lU^»enbi9, extei-nally, out- ^present. 

ward ab'n)eftn>, absent. 



n:>mn, when ? nun, je^t, now. 

t)attn/<il^t>anai', then. baft), soon. 



"1 



r-" 
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i ^IWl;/ early. *^ ' 
f i^^it, late. J. 



feit^etVfcit, since. .. 

ijtWttfiO'ddj. .^ 

gef tetn, yesteiday. ^ 
. tw'arttont, the day befbve 

..'yest^ay. * '" 

mot^Snt/ tomorrow. ,. " * 
. tVbmtiOtgItt, .the day after 

tomorrow, 
^mtt'lilg^, atnoon. 

t)Oi:'jmttaj(f , hefrre noon. , 

nacfe'ittittag^, afternoen. ^ 



, #ic^/ still, yet. 
J^ ni*tj not yet. 
L %mi'tm, b«tim^. 

f 1t^^.dtmtit, Biw^. ^ , 

^ ^^J^ujeilfn/ iuwi'ten, or U^ jitt'iuet/, always. 

jp^%» %IDei%l/ sometimes. ^ (l^te?, 'ContinuaUj, always, 

jflj^ Cin|l, mV\U\X^, once , * , ever.' * 

f ^^ neu'tici, ikf ly, n^wly. ' fo e'bcn, just Aow. ^ 

•ifl^^T Wftin', . Un^t, fcben l^g'e, or tXki^\h 

f, lately. " long ago, a longtime since. 



^ HRfl'tttal^, at same times. Htiiit^fL long ago, dtc. 



i 



li 




trn'trnxU, or e'^etnate, f®'- uttl4ttg)V,op0^^fj%fr, notlopg 

^nerly. ' . ago. .' tfc 

v^'mi\A^oTna(btftt', after- fci^^ev'; hitherto. , ^ 
^ ^ijljl^sW I.*- ' . ^a'titafe, at that time, &c. 

wie'fftrum^ stain. * . ^ ^ 

. =" . > *^ 
C> jyver6« ofJ^rmation and Negaiitm. 

(* 

)a, jm- Hvm, liardly. 

ttein/no* in ^er *l>«t^ indeed. 

*twktf not. m^^rbor, doubtless. 

■ w^t'Iicfe, truly, verily. fdjllcffeterbitt^, •bsoUitely. 
(tei'tic^, f* ftei'liife, or )4 mxfii^, really. 

«)i^, jea to be sure, sore- m'mctme^, ever. 

ly,^ be sure, yes. xm(mvcvXi\jX, never. 

a^et^mgCP', entirely, by all gUub'licfe, credibly. 

means. t>ieUeic6t' perhaps, 

g^ ipcbe, not at all. Dernmt^'Iicfe, probably. 

Wnel^weg^, wit m^TtWi, by Durcltiitt^' nic^t, absolutely not. 

DO means. ung(m(l)'(i<|, incredibly. 

♦ 

D. Adverbs of Various Use, 



tnetft, fiif!, f(^iet, almost, 
f^eina'^e, nearly. 



genug', genung', enough. 
DoH, t>6riig, completely. 
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oben^inV superficially. ' 66Tt, badlj. * 

t)onent)^/ full^. <iffo,4bus. ^ ^ 

t^il^, partly/ ^ |lttgegieit(, uncQ^nyply*. 

tltt'gefJl^t, or O^tt'gepl^r, about, tutirip short *« -' , 

afe, tW/ as. . flber«*S', exce^ngly. ^ ; .; 

»)ie/ Iibw ? * / ju^^Uicfe', ayhe js^me time, 

mtum', why? ^iim'men, togftber. , ./ -;, 

^a'nim, therefore. filmtttt'lub/ all tbgethSr. v 

gleid), directly, equally. facfe'te/ softly. . ^ 

an>fr^, otherwise. fou^etCic^ Ufa^'tiM, espe- . 

gi^'cfeetweife, likewise. Vially. 



A 



glelc^toie', sleici)'^!^, like as. .Jatqtffdd&'lk^r chiefly 
fO, so. '- 'tttit Sfei^^ on purptJ^. 

j>V/ ^t% very, ^auc^b. t>ieflliel)t:', rather. ^ 

ju, atrju^^too. * ,. ireMifb, siniserely. 

ganj, g^nj'iicb' whole, wholly, tecbt, right. ^ > ""^ 
ttot;l, gut, well. ■ Utt'tecftt, wroeg. 

fi'tel, fc^Uc^t, ill. eub'tic^, lastly. 

§ 2. OF THE FORMATION OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are either original words, as, jd, yes; neitt, no; 
n)0, where; Wit, bow; or adjectives usejl as adverbs ; or 
they are formed from nouns or Wjt^ctives. To tbis end 
either the letter ^ (the ancient universal characteristic of the 
gcaitive caipe) or the syiikble lic^ is added to the noun -of 
adjective. The additfontil ^ always makes the woid an 
adverb, witbout making, it an adjective ; while most of the 
words formed by adding lic^ are properly adjectives, which 
may be used also as advferbs. 

1. The following substantives, denoting parts of the natu- 
ral day, are changed into adverbs by an additional ^. 

Substantives^ Adverbs. 

Der %(^^, the day ; ^ tagcJ, De« XiX^^f ia the day-time, 

tie SRacfet, the night ; nacfet^, H^ 31(1(6(0, in the night, 

ter aKov'gen, the morning ; inor'gen^, U^ SWDt'geu^, in the ' 

mornihg. 
Der Zl'tenD/ the evening i^ a'fefnt^, U^ %'l^tnH, in the 

evening. 
Det95or'ttti«ag, the forenoon; Dot'mittage?, De^ aSov'minag^, 

in the forenoon. - 
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.. jb$r9t(iift^m*«(i9,theafterooOTij^ita*'tttitt(i9^, N^SJtacfe'mittagif, 

T*? ' \ in the aflemooD. . 

Wr 'anif t% Ihit noon ; wimgtf , r)ec5 a3lii:$ilg^, atnoon. 

' So, aIso« some adjectives become adverbs, by means of an 

¥ ^ -additional ^ ; afe, bttiit^', already, from bereif , ready ; ftet^, 

constantly, from ftrt, constant ; bffon''^ar^# particularly, from 

^ befon'^eti jfertiijnlar ,•• m'htti^ otherwise, from an'ttt, other ; 

j*.^^ tt(bt^, to the-right haiW, from udit, right ; tinftf, to the left, 

'W* from linf, ie% &c. Nun^erals become adverl^fi by the addi- , 

tion o^nt^ or teif^? as, et^jHn^r^'n the first place, or first; 
t )i5ei'tenfi^ secc^idly ; Drtt^tm^, thirdly, &c. And the following . 

•*^words; 6ef ten^, in'HheJ>est manner; mti'\Un^, mostly ; t'tftp 
% en^, bj the first opportunity j l>J(^'^en^, at the mxwt; ft'bti- 
, jeu^^as for the rest. \ • "^ ' " 



V' 2» There are some adverbs fbmted by the addition of lildfe/ 
>.iYbich cannot be used as adjectives ; all, 'ftfi'Ucft, indeed, 
fi^mffskfree; W^tfflid^ truly, from »a^1f; true; Jftt'licfe, , 
golodly,^onpC9Ut, good. 

* § 3. THE COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 



?^ '^ Adverbs are invariable, except that some admk the de- 
*' gprees of comparison ; as, ' ' . ,* 

Positw,^ Comparative. * Superlative, 

pit, or im1^, " 6ef fet, better ; mir (Jttttt) bff ten, best, 
wdl ; - . ^ 

nYtel, ill ; «: fcfcfittt'ttret, wq^se ; fd&fimm'fitcn; worst. 

Diet, much ; mti)t, more ; tttei'Jten, most. 

xot'nii, little, we'tiiger, less ; ^ ■ . .^ . . . . . ttje'nigt^n, least. 

■few. , .* «. 

i...^<*'^^/ near;. n4'^et, nearer;.-, . . ^. . . . ndcfe'tten, nearest, 

(^ocft, high;. Mif^f higher;' ....*. .j^Jcfe'Pen, highest. 

e'^^e, before ; e'^er, sooner; e'^eften, soonest. 

^ ^ a^ttt, readily, fte'beT/ .more ....... lieb'tlen, most 

^ or willing* readily, or readily, or most 

';''* ^yj . ' * rather ;^% ' * willin^^y. 

^ Observation. The syllable m changes the adverbs froin af- 

• ^- ^ •* . ' • 
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firmative to negrative, inTfhe samilDanneiPas tn, w, or wn, in 
Engrb'sb ; as, ^Uublicb, cr<>dibly ; uft^dttt^Itc^, incfeiBbly :'*' 
Wd^f fid^, justly ; Mit'tec^tlicfe, unjustly, " ^ 

CHAPTER VIII. w 

PREPOSITIONS.^ ■ 

Wnw re«ipect to propositions), their govwrQ/Qoetit, CQIll{)osi•^ 
tion, and abbreviation are to l>e considered. , ^ . .6 



i 



§ 1. THE GOVEBNIONT OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Som^ preposifiona'g^overn a genitive, some a jiativjB, somcT , 
either a genitive or dative, some an accusative, and some ^« 
either a dative or an accusative. 

1. Prepositions governing "the Genitive. ^ .- • * 

m^atf, instead; as, an\Uttf H^ ^d'ttt^, instead of the 
father. @tatt is sometimes separated from m, as, Mi 
Sin'be^ ^l^tt^ instead of a child ; in which, case, this last " 
'word may also he considered as a substantive, and written 
with a capital letter, ©ratt, place. ' * ^ 

(tj^lb) is only used in compounds : particularly, m'fttt^albf 
out of; as,'att'fet^afb be^ J^m'fe^, out of doors; in'tter^alb, 
in, within; as, ttCntV^dlb Kei'er 3:a'ge> within three days; 
o'bcvbdtb, above ; as, e'tett^fttb ^et ©tatt, above the town ; 
nWUttialb, below; as, urCttt^dlb ttt @t(lt)t, helow the 
town. • ^ ' , ' 

ijaVbtn, or tiatbtX (when the -noun has no article or pro- 
nouj» before it), on account of, for- the s'&ke of*; as, H^ 
gtie'bene? tjarbeu/ Cw the sake of thi? peace ; 2tf ter^ t^af 6er,^ - 
on account of aere ; Hl'tttV idftet ^afben^ on account of . 
your vices, ^al'btxt is often ^joined with the genitive of. 
the personal pronouns, icfe, 1, ^u, thou, tDit^ we, &c ; gen. \ " 
.tttei'nei:, of me, ^ei'net, of tkef^, un'fft, of us.'&c. ; An which ^ * 
case the final v of these. g-enitives is ei^er change^ into^,' - 
•r a t is added ; as, mti'n^tlMciH, for my sake j ^e.i'= , , 
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net^dffceil, for ^th^^ sake ; . fei'tWJ^atfcen, for his or its sake ; 

* Ul^i^l^illben, ft>r-dar sake; t\lCxtti}i\ihm, for your sake ; 

' ^7 tl^'tetljalien, for her oc their sake. It is also joined with 

^ef^^ of#Aat, apd »ef^,,of v^at or which ; -as, bef^'^illb, oq 

acdTAat of 4hat; n)ej%i)illb, on acconnt of .which or what. 

• H^^fdyt^, ^^ yi» »Je of; as, Dief'feite? Detf ^f^fT'^^/ ^^ ^^^i^ 

• *' ^^siife of the river. , " 

• )en'feit^/ hg^oBiti on the oth^ ^e ; as, len'frtt^ ^t^ ©ati'ge^, 

^^ M)n;lTC OTher side of the Ganges. ^» 

^ ftafit^ by virt^ of; 9b, fejiff tnei'ne^ TCm'te^, by virtue of 

*. jqr«%mji^ office* ^ 

• ^|tt/ according to, tonformably ; as, hnX ^ef o'fcrigfeitlic^erf 
' *S5efi^I^, ac^r<liDg to the comnaand of the government. 

mifftCft OM l^etmit'telpt, by, by means of; as, mifte{|l or toet- 

tttitteltl ^ri'netf SSeniari^eflf, by means of- your assistance. 
- Hn'geiiC^^r Oljn'geacfetet, ootwithstanding,^souietinies pre- 
^ cedes^ and some tii&es follaws the noun ;t as, un'getlf^tCt 
^ ' al'let , i^i^'t^tntffe, notwithstanding all impediments; jei's 

ne^ Slei'fe^ ^n'geacftUt, notwithstanding kis industry. 
ViXlmxt or ol)tt'tt)ei|:7not far from ; as, tth'weU te^ SDor'fetf/ not 

far from th© vitla§^. 
i)enn6'9C, bv* reasoa or virtue of, by dint of, by means of; 

^:i>ermo'9e fei'net ®eburf, by reason of his birth; ^eti 

tnyge Dev U'bttng, by dint of practice ; t>etm6'3e te^ gleiYe^/ 

by'means of diligence. 
tt)4lj't*ett^, durinsr; as, wJ^'rent ^er ^txii during the time; 

n)4^'tettM>j^ .Stie'gC^/ duBing the war. . 

f^CfgeU/ on account of, because of. It may stand before 

or after the noun; ic^ t^at eik m^i'ue^ 35a'ta*^ we'geh, I 

did it because of (yr on account of my father; we'gctl 
/ fei'necF'gfei^i on account c^Ms^ diligence. ®e'gCtt is of- 
ten joined with the geniti\se of pronoun^ like ^al'teu; as, 

, ' mei'ttet;n)e9en, for my'sake r ^ef^'wegen, on account of that ; 

, itefS'wegat/ on account of which or whjit ; &c ^ 



•^ ^. Propositions governing the Dative. 

QCA^f out of; as, m^ ^ettt ^it!iif out of bed. 
>'Wfet, out o^ without, besides; as, ati'fetr 0t:^'nun9, out of 
.- or without order; au'f«t >cr ©tat)t, out of the city or 

town ; (uffev l>em ^^vi^t^ out of the house ; au'fet* tnit; . 
besides me. #• 
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bti, by, near; as, Bei ^m^aiife near the hodfe;*^l>^i ^er* ^ 
J54tl^ by the hand. -" -v.. -^ ' '. ^^ "^ 

entge'gen, against, towards ; as, ttm ^itt'^e ewtge'gett, agaAsV* 
the wind ; mt »of len tm'fetttt Bt^un'De entgi^en B^n/^ 
we wili go to meet our friend. ;.^ 

gegiwVber, opposite to; as, l^ ^«i'fe jeg|ttft'Ni: opposite ^ 
to the hdnse. It may be separated;** Is, ge'gm mit4l'bgg. , 
opposite to me. ■' . " 

mit, witH ; as, mit Dem,9la'tet/ with the father. . / - ^* ^ 

n(icb, !. after^ behind; 2. to,: or to^irards, with namea of^ ', 
''pAiiCes, and verbs expressing motion ; .5. according tf^ f^-^ 

* lowing; as, mdj mtt, after or. behind me; «)attn ge'^ett' 
©i^tttid^ tn @taW? when do you j^ -to. town? fti'ntt 
(biJbttlt' n»Wl&/ according to his birth ; Um &tXi0'tM m(fflt% \1 
foftowiog the stfBam. ' ' ^ 

neb jt or fiimmt, together #ith ; ^, nebjl or famtttf >cm SBa'-- 

teiC/ together with thf> father.. " * ' ^J!* 

feit/ Since ;. as, feit bet 3iit, since the tiB&e. ., * r , - 

t)on, frbm, ^tf, by^; as, t)Ott mtt^&om^ me, of nUg; iKl^^^ibid^f * 

ifl toWt i^m, that poem is by him. ^ i 

tot, befere ; as, t)Ot mir, before me. . ** ♦ ''^*; ? 

}tt, to, at, by, on, in ;' aa^ Jtt tmr, to itie-; ju" ion'bott, at or^j,*^ 

in London ; JU J^Te, at honqie ; ju TOilf' fet, ^y v^ter ; }t^|^* 

ian'^e, on land ; ju gU'fe/ on footv^ * * ^ .'•J 

ttmdd^ti'/ nfJ^to; as, et faf^ mttr juuftltft'/ he^sat next te] 

mei w ' '- , , m.^, - "jL 

jttWi'bet/ contrary to, against; as, mtt pn^i'beT/ against me. ^ 



« 



3. Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

tUi*(6, through; as, burcfc ben ^afb, through .the wood; 

binrcfe lixb, through you. ^* . * ^ 

fut, tor ; a^, ffu: mtc^/ for me ; fhx tm ^XZi^, for the price J 
ge'geu, against, opposite ; as, ge'gen Hn ^inb,, against thi| 

wind; ge'geifalKb, against me or toward me. - '* * 

gen (contraclioft of .ge'gen), towards, is applied to a few Olflr 

jects ; as, gen J^int'tnef, toward Kfeaven. It is also iJSfeS as*' 

a nautical fhfase ;^sjl^ 9lotb gen 0\l, north by east. p. 

fon^ber S ^*^^^"* '^ ^^' ^V^^ ^^ f^n'bet tnic^, without rm. ^ ^ 

um, about ; as, nm bie @eabt, about the city ; nm micfe/ about* 
me. ' + * '* 
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Wi'ber, against, in oppoaiHon to; as, Wi'tev tttiC^/ etic^, i^U/ 
^Ui ^7 ftC/ against me, you, him, her, it, them. 

4. Pijepositions governing the Genitive, or Dative ; and the 
Genitive, or Accusative, 

JUfofgC/ according to, before the substantive, with the gen- 
. itive ; as, Jtlfol'ge 3^'tre^ ^tftijl^, according to your com- ■ 
n " mand : but after the substantive, with the dative ; as, 31^'rem 
SSefc^I' JufbrgC/ according to your command. 
I&ng^/ along, generally with the dative, sometimes with the 
genitive ; as, Idng^ ^ettt ^e'gc, along the wayj and some- 
■^ times, tdng^ ^e^ ^e'ge^, along the way. 
■ • *^^^'ne, without, generally with the accusative ; as, O^'ue 
tnic^/ without me ; but in some phrases, after the substan- 
tive, irith the genitive ; as, $XOti'^iU 0^'ne/ without doubt. 

5. Prepositions governing the Dative, or Accusative.* 

*' ' iUl/ at, in, on, with the dative ; as, an tVtitVX Ox'tt, in or at 
a place ; as, er i^l an atlm S^fUn, he is at or in every place : 
*■ iMit, m, to, with the accusative ; as^ tV ge'^et an al'k Of- 

)i^ fe, he goes to every place. . 

\S auf, in, upop, with the dative ; as, H^ !BttC^ liegt auf tttti 
^' , iffc^e, the book lies upon the table : but, attf, into, on, 
rf^. wMh the accusative; as, U'^t H^ 35uc() auf ten 3:ifcfe, lay 
^^ , the book on the table. 

'■ -*f .^itl'tet*, behind, with the dative; as, et!: t|l ijin'tCt mit, he is 

■ ^ behind me : but, with the accusative, in n ]ltllt fic^ ^in'- 

ttt ttlid), he places himself behind me. 

W^ itt, in, with the datiye; as, et ijj in tcm ^itn'mev, he is in 

^e room : in, into, with the accusative ; as, et ge'^Ct ttt 

7 ta^ ^ixn'nxtt, he goes into the room. 

"^itit^btn, next to, with the dative ; as, tt w^tjnt ne'ben tttei'nem 

^ ^an'fe, he lives next tp my house : but with the accusa- 

'" tive, in tt jit'Jjet nc'tcn mein J^an^, he moves next to my 

house, i. €, he moves into the house next to mine. 



* If they signify motion or rest in a plape, the dative is used ; but 
when motion lo a place is expressed, the accusative is used. 
14 
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flCitt, above, with the dative ; as, et m^VA ft'6lt mit/ he 
lives over or above me : but tV6et/ over, with the accu- 
sative, in et fptittg'et ft'fcer micfe, he jumps over me. 

im'tet/ among, under, below, with the dative ; as, er ifl tm'tet 
Hn ivitm, he is among the people ; et ifl tttt'tetr mxx, he 
is below me ; e^ liegt Utt'tet b«n lifcfee, it lies under the 
table : but with the accusative, in et ge'fcet UXCttt ^iii^U, 
he goes among the people ; et flefit ^c^ tttt'tor tni(^, he 
places himself below me ; i<^ wet'fe e^ tttt'tet bm lifc^/ 1 
throw it under the table. 

^Ot/ before, with the dative ; as, t)Ot ^et ^txt, before the 
time ; Dot mitr flant ein !8atim, before me stood a tree : 
but with the accusative, in et ge^t tot ^ie X^XXi he goes 
before the door; or txMt t)Ot HXX Stic^'tet/ he steps before 
the judge* 

JtDi'fcfeen, between, with the dative ; as, et ging %Xb^^V^ bit 
«tt^ mit/ he walked between you and me : but with the 
accusative, in et tting'te fid^ JWi'fc^ett Dicfe ttttt m^, he 
forced himself between you and me. 

§ 2. THE COMPOSITION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Some prepositions are often compounded with ijXt, ^iet^ here, 
bd/ there, tt)0/ where ; and form adverbs^ If the preposition be- 
gin with a vowel or It/ an t is often added to the adverbs bd 
and tDO. 

1. With bd/ bat/ instead of bet/ bie'fet/ betfef6e. 

bdbei'/ by it, with it, thereby. batlV6et/ on that account, at 

bOtdtl'/ on it or that, thereon. it. 

bdtauf / upon it or that, there- bdtltn'tet/ under it or that. 

upon. ' bafftt'/ for that, 

bdtau^/ from thence, it, that bdge'gen/ against it or that 

boteitt'/ thereinto, into it or bdtnit^ with that or it, by it, 

that therewith, 

bdtin'/ therein, in it, within. bdne'betl/ near that or it, next 

bdtnac^', after it, thereafter. to it. 

bantm'/ for it or that, there- bdbott'/ of that or it, thereof^ 

fore. therefrom. 

batDi'bet/ against that or it bd^toi^cl^en/ between, amidst 

bajtt'/ for that or it, thereto. that 
babOt'/ before that or it 
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2. \^th tjitv, are compounded the same prepositions as above. 
iimMi'i on this or it, &c» ^ietdttf / upon this or it, &c. 

3. With tt>0, tt)Ot, instead of tt>ef cfeet/ tt)(l^. 

tDOtdtt'/ on which, whereon. tt)0t)0r'/ before which. 

»Otrattf / upon which, where- n)Oju', to which, whereto, 

upon. tt^mdf, according to which. 

n)Otrin'/ in which, wherein. WOne'bett/ next to which. 

XOOtmif, with which, where- tDOnVbet, upon which, where- 
with, upon. 

tt)0b1ltc^'/byor through which. tt)Offtt', for which, where- 

Wdtttttt', for which, why, fore. 

wherefore. VOtXUn'tttf under which, 

tOOit'itn, against which. among which, &c. 

4. With i)tt and ^itt/ as adverbs. 

t)ttC(.V, tiinai', bttutCttt, down, fjtxcm^, out, &c. 
9et(Wtf /^ittauf, up. 

5. Some prepositions are always separated ; as, 

tm^XoiUm, for the sake of; as, um (SofM toiVlm, for God's 

sake. 
t)Ott::tt)e'gen, in the name of; as, iJOtt ©etic^t^ We'gen, in the 

name of the court. 

6. Some are separated or not, according to the construction ; as, 

timbtf, round about; as, icO Aing Uttt H^ ©C^Iofi? I^tt, I walk- 
ed about the castle ; and ic6 fling umf^er', I walked about, 
^itttet'^et', iixnttx-mixi, behind; as, i<6 gittg ^in'ter Hm 

^^n'nt tjtt or tfttitif I walked after the man, I followed 
the man ; and icfe gittg ij'mtttiltx' or l^ittt)a:t)trein', I walked 
behind* 
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§ 3w Tffi: ABBREYUTIOH OF PREPOSITIONS* 

In the familiar or colloquial stjle, the definite article and 
the preposition are generally contracted into one word j as, 

am, for an Hm 

Examples. 

as, axn gfm'flet, at the windoir. 
anS iic^t, into the light 
anfi^ ^au^, upon the house, 
beim 3Ja'tetr, by the father. 
bnxd^^ geu'et/ through the 

fire, 
fitt^ (Stlb, for money, 
tnt J^m'mti, in hea^ea. 
xM TOaf fet/ in the water, 
^om Ubtl, from evil. 
^Ot^ gfen'fter, before the 

window. 
t)Orm t^Otr, before the door, 
fi'bmn gm'et/ upon the fire, 
ft'bet^ SWeet, by sea. 
tttt'tmn X^if% under the 

head. 
^wn !8a'(^e, to the rivulet 
jnr Cfj'te, for the honor. 

Some of these abbreviations occur not only in the famil- 
iar but in every kind of style ; as, am, im, t)Ont, pm, ittt. 

CHAPTER IX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Observation, Some conjunctions regulate the place of the verb. 

!♦ The following conjunctions join words and sentences, 
without changing the position of the verb. 

nnl>, and ; as, 9m' it, ittft, (Et'be, nnb ^3Baf fer ftn^ tie t)iet 
Clemen'tC/ fire, air, earth, and water, are the four elements ; 
wit ge'^en unb te'ten ntit einon'ter, we walk and talk with one 

another. 



am, 
an^, 
anfi?, 
btim, 


foranbtmr 
anta^, 
ottfDa^, 
bti btm, 
bvtx^ ba^r 


fat^, 

im, 
in^, 


fhtbae, 
intern, 
inta^, 


\>om, 


Don tern, 
t>ot ba^, 


too tnt, 
tVbetm, 
i'tet^, 
un'tetmi 


Dot tern, 
fi'bet btm, 
ft'bet ba^, 
un'tet btm, 


jum, 
jut, 


pi btm, 
Jtttet, 
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Ott*, also, too; as, »itr ftttt fcttj, ttnt fte duc^, we are glad, 
and they too; X(b glou'be e^ mdi, I think so too; tja'bm 
©ie (Wic6 geJ^Jtf ? have you heard also ? 

(rtet, alfeitt', fon't)em, hut; as, mt fmt 5etrii6f, (i'6er ^et 
<9etT ttS'flet un^, we are afflicted, hut the Lord comforts 
us; mt fta'gett, allein' (a'bet) nU'manb anftooxut, we ask, 

hut nobody answers ; mt l^i'xm nid^t^ &t(M, (Chtt aucfe 
nic^W aSJ'fe^, we hear no good, but nothing bad ; nicfet er, 

fttt'^ettt ic^, not he, but I ; icfe ^a'be e^ ni^t nut 9^<^'^^»/ 

fon'^em auc^ ge^Stf , I have not only seen it, but heard 

it also. 
t0^, }et)0C^'/ but, nevertheless, although, yet ; as, fte t^tol^'ten 

itfm, ^0c6 et blub ftmVbCift, they threatened him, but he 

remained constant ; tC felei'tet ^Od^ tttcin gretmt, he remains 

nevertheless my friend ; tt geflaf tete e^, je^OC^' {tC<b) Jttt'< 

ittnt, he granted it, although reluctantly* 
^e»tt, for, because; as, fie wiffen e^, ttrm ic6 fdg'te e^ i^'- 

nett/ they know it, for or because I told (it to) them. 
tnfmttx, either, e'Det, or; as, mfmttt fte ftnD (^r ftnD fte) 

faffc^e gteuti'^e, o'^er offettba'te geitite, either they are 

false friends, or open enemies, 
ice'^et, neither, nod^, nor; as, fie fitt^ m'htt ^Uttg'tig ttoc^ 

^ttt:'tli9, they are neither hungry nor thirsty. 
Jtt)at, however, indeed ; as, fte tj^'bm e^ poav, cCbtt tlic^t mtt 

Stec^t/ they have it indeed, but not with justice. 

2. The following conjunctions, when taken relatively, 
require the verb to be placed at the end of the sentence ; 
but their use will be best understood by examples, as they 
are not always used as relatives. 

aU, t as, when, than, like, but ^etmtdcfe', ftn'tettiaf, whereas. 

bt^t'f before. e'^e, before. 

6i^, till. falfo or ittt gaff, in case, 

^d; when. itt fo fern, in so much, if. 

ta, intettt'f as, since, whilst. nctc^tem', after, after that. 

Mf^, that. Welf, ^teweif, because. 

mf ^Ofi?, bomif , in order that. o6, whether. 



t TIU has sometimes a comparative signification. 
14* 
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though, altbotigb. 



aU 06/ a9 if. n>ien>o^(V 

wtnn, if, when. cbvoc^t, 

»0; f0, if. , DbgUicfe', 

wofttn', fofetn', Hfttn', if. otfc^on', 

wo nicfet, if not wenngteic^', 
utt'gea^tet, or o^ti'gead^tet, 

notwithstanding. 



3. The following conjunctions require the yerb to be plac- 
ed at the end of the sentence, if used relatively ; but other- 
wise the verb is put before the nominative. 



Mi)tt% hence. 




wctjtt^, whence. 




HeifdW or " 




Wt^ijaW or ^ 




t>t$t)aVbtn, 


therefore, 


Wf^^often, 


wherefore. 


^e^«)e'gm, 


for which 


mmt'^m, 


► for which 


urn tt^mttttif 


reason. 


urn wt^mltm, 


reason. 


taxuxtCi 




tc^xwti'f 





4. The following conjunctions require certain others after 
them, which frequently cause the nominative to be placed 
after the verb. 



tntmhtt, either, 

tt)e't>et„neither, 

Wtxlf because, 

H, when, 

)t, the, 

fOWOtjI'/ as well, > 

fofcart'/ as soon, J 



IVOM, indeed. 



wmn, if. 



requires O'^tt, or. 
nOCl&, nor. 
fo. 

Je, or ^ef to, the. 

aU, as. 

"d'bet, alteitt', but. 
toc6/ ^eti'nocb, or |et)Oc^V 

however, yet. 
dkWtoM, yet, for all that, 

notwithstanding, 
^ittge'gett; on the contrary. 
tti(^t^ ^ef to we'niger, never- 
^ theless. 
fo.* 



* Observe, the word fo is sometimes a conjunction, some- 
times an adverb, and sometimes used as a relative pro- 
noun. Ex. 1. As a conjunction; fwctji' ^U, as well as; fo 
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»ie, gteic^wU'/ as, 
nim, not, 

»etttt fcfeon, 
n)enn aud^/ 



regtiw*e« fo» 

fon'bent, but. 
^fon'^e^t/ but 
-JfOtt't)ent dtic^/ 



but 



also. 



although^ 



fO, 80. 

fO bO(^, Den'noc^/ how- 
ever, nevertheless. 

fo, ttic^t^ ^ef to went'* 
get/ nevertheless. 



As the application of conjunctions maybe better learned 
by examples than by rules, the following sentences are sub- 
joined to exemplify their use. 



%U mt ju Ti'bmtf gegef fm 
tjaftm, (fo*) ging'ett wit ip^ 
iie'ten. 

@o tott) dfe ei'ne JRo'f^. 

®r iff M'm ate ic^. 

®t ^ati'telt ate ein tec^f- 
fcfeaffenet 5J)tatttt 

2Cte er ^en 2Cufttt()tr in Det 
®tat)t bemetrf te. 

€t i|l jtt)at meitt geint) nicftt, 
a'bet ^oc^ auc^ nic^t mein 
gtetmt). 

TiU i<6 itt ion'^Ott an'f am. 

fSi^ bie ©on'ne Me er|latir'* 
ten gel'Det auf Bfen witb. 

2)a bet KS'nig in ion'bon 
an'fanu 

35om SWot'gen 6i^ jum 21'^ 
benb. 



When we had supped, we 
took a walk ; or having sup- 
ped, &c. 

As red as a rose. 

He is older than I. 

He acts lil^e an honest man. 

When he perceived the tu- 
mult in the city. 

He is not my eneVny in- 
deed, but yet he is not my 
friend. 

When I arrived in London. 

Till the sun shall loosen 
the congealed fields. 

When the king arrived in 
London. 

From morning till evening. 



bafb ate, as soon as. 2. As an adverb ; (S^ ifl fo, n)ie i(^ ge^ 
fagf l;a'be/ it is so, as I said ; ISiz fO ? how so? 3. As a rel- 
ative pronoun; 2)a^ fSttcfe, fo (wel'c^e^) ic^ gefanf*' ^a'be, the 
book, which I have bought. 

* @0 is frequently omitted and understood after ate 
and bo. 
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ft fhtl ittiM'Hit, tiftt mt> 
UtU; or, 

t)eftb(it 
2JJenn et t>M fBttcft leTm 

t^ 

^o^et' tt)if fen fte e^ ? 
Ctr»u|rte e^ nicfet, ba'tttm 

2tfe ic^ Wftn ajlot'gett an 
t>em gm'tlet ]l<mi>, (Da*) fa^ 
tc& tie &t>lH'tm in tie @mw 
fom'metu 

Stttem' OP weil ic& an htm 
geti'fletr ftatit), fa^ icfe, &c. 

^ie i<6 an tern gen'flet 
ftant, &c. 

»a i(^ an tern gen'fler 
ffant), &c. 

^itmtjt tt ftf)x franf 
iff/ fo ill t)0(^ noc^ Jjotf^ 
nms t)Otl)an't)en/ baf^ er »ie'- 
teranf fotttmen wer'te, orwirt). 

3c6 t)ema'c6e tit: nic^t at 
lein' mein ^m^, fon'tetn anc^ 
^a'6e unt) ©ut 

3c6 ewo^'tete 3^'re 2(n'^ 
Hnft ni(kt, Def to gtJ'fet ifl 
mei'ne gren'te. 

3e nf^iget Da^ i^bm ift, 
tef to gef^icfter ifl e^ ym 
Slac^'tenfen, 

iSnt^mm 6ifl bu tott, o't>et 
tn n)itfl e^ wtfHtu 



^ Since I honor and love the 
man, who acted so nobly. 

If he will read that book. 

I saw it ; thence, or for that 
reason, I know it. 

Whence do they know it? 

He did not know it, there- 
fore I have told {it) him. 

Before I had reached ihe 
wood. 

When, or as, I stood at the 
window this morning, or stand- 
ing at the window this morn- 
ing, I saw the soldiers coming 
into town. 

Whilst I was standing at the 
window, I saw, &c 

As I happehed to stand, or 
as I stood at the ' window, &c. 

When, or since, I stood at 
the window, &c. 

Although he is very ill, 
yet there is room to hope 
that he will recover. 

I leave to thee not only my 
house, but also my goods and 
chattels. 

I did not expect your arri- 
val, the greater therefore is 
my joy. 

The more quiet life is, the 
more fit it is for reflection. 

Either thou art mad, or 
thou wilt become so. 



* Sa,,in such cases, is frequently omitted and understood. 
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(St fcfeeu'et vot'^n (Sm nocfe 
SRettTc^en, wt'm lot) no* 
ie'fcetu 

06 i^tr gleicS get et>tf feit), fo 
giebte^ bocfe (or gleWaoJjI) 
noc^ t)iel, ta^ i^t nid^t wiffet. 

Ob fie gteicfe teicfe fmt), fo 
tttt'tten fte Doci& nid^t al'Ien 
tett'een ^effm 

Obmtjl' e^ttttwJg'Iicft fciieti/ 
nic^ ^ef'fo w^mtt tjetfu*'- 
ten »it e^. 

06 et gleicfe mein ^ef tetr ijl, 
fo tivmf tt ^0(6 ni(6t }U mhr* 

Ct ^dte^ entwe'bev get^iW, 
0'^ wit^ e^ nocfe tijutu 

@ie t>ftt mitr un'tecfet get^dtt'/ 
tett'ttocfe »iH ic6 i^ t)erge'6en. 

©0 leic^f aWttbig etr ifl, fo 
treu'Io^ iff et. 

@o Idttg'e et fic^ in tm 
' ©c^tanf en t)et aSefcftei'ben^eit 
t^itltf waticS fein (Wtfticfetigs 
fter gtenn^ 

OF et gCeic^ ait iff, fo ^dt 
et t)0(^ ben t>6f ligen ©eteduc^' 
fefnet ©ei'tle^ftdfie. 

«in «ittb mnf^ nicfet nut 
iben aJd'tet, fon'betn auc^ tie 
SKuf tet e^'ten. 

©obalD' (al^) e^ Met gefc^Ca'^* 
gen^dt 

SJlac^Dem' wit ZCHe^ tt)Ol)l 
nntetfu(^f ^af een. 

«'^e t)ie ©toc'fe (W^'gefc^Io^ 
gen^at 

3e me^t icfe ttinfe, bef to 
niel)t (^d'te ic^ 2)tttfl» 

3e (dng'et, je lie'bet, 



He fears neither God nor 
men, neither death nor life. 

Although yon are learned, 
yet there is still much that 
you do not know. 

Although they are rich, yet 
they cannot help every body. 

Although it seemed impos- 
sible, we nevertheless at- 
tempted it. 

Whilst I was speaking of 
it. 

Although he is my cousin, 
yet he does not come to {see) 
me. 

Either he has done it^ or 
he will do it yet. 

She has done me wrong, 
yet I will forgive her. 

He is equally credulous and 
treacherous. 

Whilst he kept himself 
within the bounds of modesty, 
I was his most sincere friend. 

Although he is old, he still 
has the perfect use of his 
mental faculties, 

A^ child must not only hon- 
or . his father, but also his 
mother. 

As soon as it has struck 
four. 
After having well examined 
every thing. 

Before the clock has done 
striking. 

The more I drink, the more 
thirsty I am. 

The longer, the dearer. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OP INTEBJECTIONS. 



The followiDg is a list of some of the interjectioDS used in 
GennaD. 

OC^ ! ah ! a(^ ! ah ! Willf Ottt'tnen ! welcome ! 

lei'^er ! alas ! fie'^e ! lo I behold ! 

C^ ! ! oh ! fie'be ba ! behold here ! 

m^\ WtjtX woe! f)flin fie! 

el ! btti ! heigrh ! {Witt \ pray f 

WoblOtt'! well then ! UijiCtt (Sttt ! God forbid ! 

^f em ! God help ! \t>{U ! ift \ holla ! 

^Uf ^xvdmtX ! heaven help ! jt ! fHU ! hnsh ! hist ! 

^dft! halt! or stop! 



CHAPTER XL 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS, ON THE MODE OF FORMING NEW 
WORDS. 

General Remarks. 

The number of German words has been and may still be 
increased in two ways : 

1. The language admits of being enriched out of its own 
substance. 

€u One part of speech may be used for another. Thus 
the infinitiye of the verb le'bett/ to live, is used as a sub- 
stantive, ^a^ it'itXi, the life ; and the neuter gender of the 
adjective et^ft'ben, sublime, may be used as a noun, bd^ 
Ctr^d'bene, the sublime. 

h, A word may be derived from another; as, gft'tig/ kind, 
from gut/ good. 

c. Several words may be compounded into one ; as, 
©ifberbetgwetf, silver-mine, composed of ©il't^, silver, 
aSetg, mountain, and SDJetrt, work. 

2. A number of foreign words have been introduced into 

the German language, and have become more or less natur- 

aUzed ; as, ^^tvtx', nature ; ©^ttt^Xlt^ie' (S0lif gefi^I)/ ^T^' 
pathy. 
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$ 1. OF THE MOST IMPORTANT MODES OF ENRICHING THE LANGUAGE 
FROM WITHIN ITSELF. 

A. Of ike Infinitive Mood and Adjectives^ used as Nouns. 

Among the yarions modes in which a word may be chan- 
ged from one part of speech to another, there is none of 
80 much practical importance as the use of infinitives and 
adjectives as nouns. 

1. The Germans use the infinitive of every verb as a noun, 
in the same manner as the^ English do the present participle ; 
as, ^a^ gft^'Iett, the feeling; ^o^ JjJ'trett, the hearing j ^^ 
got'fd^ett/ the searching, &>c. 

2. An adjective may be used as a noun, in each of its 
three genders, and ought then to have a capital letter for its 
initial. 

a. When the adjective in its masculine ov feminine gender ii 
used as a noun, it denotes most generally a man or a woman 
of ^such description as the adjective imports ; as, htt @vittt 
the good man ; tie ®tt'te, the good woman ; eitt ^ttVX'VMX, 
a pious man ; iVxit ^ttvXvM, a pious woman. 

The noun should always be preceded by the definite or in- 
definite article, except in the vocative case ; as, 39ef tct/ best 
man ; SSef t^/ best woman. 

Sometimes the adjective stands without the noun to which 
it refers, this noun being understood. In this case the adjec- 
tive is not changed into a noun, but remains an adjective ; as, 
(E^giefct jwei'etfei 51Ken'fc^en, ^Vittwxt> M'fe. S)ie W^m ge'fcm 
fic6 oft b(t^ 2ltt'fet)tt Ux fltt'ten. There are two sorts of men, 
good and bad. The bad oftentimes give themselves the ap- 
pearance of the good. 

6. When the neuter of the adjective is used as a noun, if it 
is preceded by the definite article, it denotes the whole class 
of things to which the quality expressed by the adjective is 
ascribed ; or it designates the quality itself; as, ba^ @cfe6'm/ 
the beautiful ; ba^ ert)(l'bene, the sublime. 

If the neuter adjective which is used as a noun, is not pre- 
ceded by the article, it means anything having that quality 
which the adjective expresses ; as, @wne^/ anything beau- 
tiful ; ^at'M, anything tender. 

While in English (at least in prose) only a few adjectives are 
used as nouns, the German language allows every adjective 
to be used in that manner; as, H^ ^CiX^U, that which is ten- 
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der; ba^ ©tdt'fe, that which is strong ; ^ft^ 3latfttr'Ii(6e, that 
which is natural ; l^ SCftttjl'Iicfee, that which is artificial.* 

Sometimes the simple form of the adjective is used instead 
of the neuter ; as, bo^ ®ett im^ ^d^ Stot^, the yellow and 
tiie red ; or without the article, ®eI6 un^ Stott) flnb J»et 
©runt'fiWfcett/ yellow and red are two primary colors. 

In a few instances the indefinite article is used before the 
simple form or the neuter of the adjective ; as, ein 9t0t^/ a 
red (color) ; eitt ^i^'ttU^i something further. 

B. Of the Derivation of Words from Others. 

Among the various modes in which derivative words maybe 
formed, we notice two, as particularly important, 

1. The formation of nowTw, by adding to adjectives, nume* 
rals, nouns, or radical syllables of verbs, the syllables, t\(tX}), 
ijtxt, feit, ung, t\i\m, fc^aft, nif^; as, gifc^erei', fishery, 
(SiTcfeet, fisherman) ; ^oIIfom'men()eit, perfection, (tJOlffom'- 
mm, perfect^ ; Cin'jjeit, unity, (ein, one) ; SSie'tetf eit, righ- 
teousness, (6ie'ter, righteous); giei'gttttg, inclination, (^c^ 
nei'gen, to incline) ; §Rit'tetrt()Um, chivalry, (Slittetr, knight) ; 
^iffeufc^dfit, science, (wiffett, to know) ; idnDTd&ofit, land- 
scape, (kn^, land) J JBeforgttif^/ apprehension, (tefor'gett, to 
apprehend). 

2. The formation of adjectives^ by the addition of the syl- 
lables tat, fam, en, ertt, ig, ic^t, ifc6, lic^, ^aft ; as, e()r'6ar, 
decent, (©^te, honor) ; at'beitfam, industrious, (Wbeit, labor) ; 

80^^en, golden, ((SoI^, gold) ; fei'netrtt, of stone, (@tetn, 

stone) ; feu'vig, fiery, gett'et, fire) ; t^6'nct)t, foolish, (5:^0r, 
fool) ; ^icfe'tcrifc(), poetical, (©icfe'ter, poet) ; fUc^Tifc^, Saxon, 
(m ©ac^'f^, the Saxon) ; fm'^ifc^, childish, («inD, child) ; 
I ittb'fic^, childlike ; mftttb'Iicfe, oral, (a)tunl>, mouth) ; (jctj'- 
l;afit, hearty, (^etj, heart). 

C. O/" the Composition of Words, 

A compound word is produced by uniting two or more 
terms into one. Such expressions, therefore, as newspaper, 
seaport, vainglory^ belong to this class. 

The rules for composition, which are tacitly acknowledged 
in German, and ought to be uniformly observed, are these two : 

* The great advantoge which arises from this mo^e of usin^ every adjec- 
tive as a noun, to designate certain classes of things .or certain qusdities, 19 
evident, particularly in philosophy. 
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Rvle I, — The several terms which enter into the composi- 
tion should suggest so many distinct ideas ; and these ought 
to be so perspicuous, that, when combined, they shall render 
the word intelligible at the first glance. 

Rule 11. — The prior term of the compound should define 
and limit the other. Hence the first component may be 
called the particular term ; and the second, the general. For 
example : y)?on^'Ii(tt/ moonlight ; the general term iicfet, light, 
being defined by the more particular term, SDten&/ moon : 
fum'mcri)0ll, sorrowful ; the general term ^oU, full, being de- 
fined by the particular term, Suttt'mcv*, sorrow. 

To these two rules of composition, are to be added the 
following observations. 

1. In compound substantives, the second component, or 
general term, furnishes the gender ; as, ta^ SRat^'^au^, the 
council-house, from ttx Sidtij, the council, and H^ J^m^, 
the house ; ^tX Tix'btit^loijn^ wages for work, from t>it WUit, 
labor, and t>tX ictfXl, the reward ; 5Dlcn'fd)enUel>e, love of man, ■ 
from HX SWeufd), man, and tit iWbtj love. 

2. The compound should be neither too long, nor harsh 
to the ear. 

3. Though one of the terms be a compound word, yet, 
when it enters into a new composition, it is supposed to convey 
only a single idea. For example, ba^ ©irberbergwetrf, the 
silver mine, consisting of &U'htXf silver, and 35erg'n)Ctf, a 
mine, has for its second term, a compound word, 25etrfi'U)etf. 
This may be resolved into 95erg, a mountain, and ^txt, 
woA ; yet, the idea which it suggests as a component of 
@il'6cttctgtt)Ctt/ is only one. Consequently, words may be 
twice or oftener compounded, without being disqualified 
from serving in a new composition accordipg to the second 
rule ; care being takisn not to make the compound too long. 
But whenever such words are admitted, 'a hyphen (5) is re- 
sorted to, in order to break their extended appearance ; as, 
©e'ttetrafsgeftjeua'ttteipet:, Master General of the Ordnance ,* 
8leicl&^'®eneral''SeItmatYrf)k}H, FioM-marshal General of the 
Empire. 

4. A hyphen is, moreover, employed, when either one or 
both of the components are foreign words ; as, h^ ^ei(6^' 
Collegium, the council of the Empire; M^ Criminars@eiric^t, 
the criminal court of justice; ttX Justiz'sSHat^, a council, or 
counsellor, of justice ; iba^ Inteliigenz'^SSIatt, a paper for ad- 

15 
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vertisements ; ba^ Intelligenz'sComptoir, the advertising of- 
fice ; ^a^ Justiz'^CoUegium, the court of justice. The for- 
eigpi words are written either in their own^ t3rpe, as is done 
in these examples, or in the German character ; as, 3«tettu 
flen)'?!B((ltl:. But if the words are not too long, it is rather 
more usual to write them without the hyphen^ as otie word ; 
as, 3ttte(ligettj'6Iatt. 

5. By the process of composition are produced| in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

(1) SUBSTANTFVES. 

a. Both terms being Substantives. Examples : SDif H'itnt^ 
flmH, the evening-hour — ^from ^etr 2('6ettb, the evening, and 
tie ©tmVbe, the hour; Ux 2(p'f^f6(lttttt, the apple-tree — 
Detr 2lp'fef, and Det aSomit ; ter ©onn'tag, Sunday— Me eon'ne, 
t)et: Sag ; tet ®0f te^Dienfl, divine service— feott, God, tet 
2>ien)?/ the service; ter ^ttUxmntij, heroic courage— 
ttt ^efb, the hero, tet SOflnt^f courage; tie ^et'jen^gftte, 
goodness of heart— l>(t^ J^et}, tie ©ft'te. 

h. The first term being an Adjective. Si^ (StO^'tltUt^/ mag- 
nanimity— gro^, great, tet aJlut^, spirit; tie @(^n>et'mut|/ 
heaviness of spirit, melancholy— fc^ttet/ heavy, tet SJlttt^,* 
spirit ; tie ®i'genlie6e, self-love — ei'gen, own, and tie ixt'iz. 

c. A Numeral the first term, 3)er S)rei'jlt^, the tripod — 
trei, three, tet gtt^, the foot ; td^ SUiet'ect/ the square— Diet, 
four, tie Cc'fe,t the comer; ta^ Ti^Ud, the octagon— acfet, 
eight. 

d. The Pronoun fel6fl the first term. S>a^ &tih^imttaMm, 
self confidence— ta^ aJetttau'en ; tie ©ef6|V|)tfttitng/ self-ex- 
amination—tie ^rft'jiittg ; tet @eI6|l'6ett«9, self-delusion— tet 
Setrttg'. 

e. A Verb the first term. 3)et gec^f totetl, the fencing 
school— (te^'tett, to fence, tet SSo'teU/ the floor; tie SHeif fca()tt, 



* It will be noticed, that in these two^Iast examples, there is a deviation 
from ^e first observation, relative to the gender of compound substantives. 

t See the foregoing note. 
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the riding schol— tei'tett/ to ride, ^ie Sa^tt, the course, the 
ground"; to^ ^art'gel^, pay for waiting, for attendance — 
wac'tttif to wait, H^ ®efb, money. 

f. A Particle the first term^ such as (t6/ (ttt/ dU/ &>c. 2)ie 
Zh'ttift, the departure j ^ie Tlxi'hxtift, the arrival ; ^etr Citt'- 
^M^, the entrance. 

(2) AD/Ecnvis. 

a. A Substantive being the first term. 3!lt'genbtei(^/ rich in 
virtue — hit ttt'gett^, virtue, veicfe, rich; frdfi'tJOtt, full of 
strength or power — hit RxCift, i)Ott ; ei^'f (l(|:, cold as ice — 
ha$ €i^, fait ; goft'fleffc, yellow as gold— i>a^ (Solb, gefb ; 
|)ec6'fc6n)^t}, hlack as pitch— ba^ q)e(5, fc^wan; gofte^pitcfe- 
ttg, piou3i fearing God— ®j)tt, God, and ffitrcfe tig (an adjec- 
tive, unusual except in composition) ; l^uff^'te^utrfiig, destitute, 
wanting help~>ie ^uffe, tebfitf tig. 

b. An Adjective the first ierm^ ieicftt'fettig, thoughtless, 
flighty ; ijtWbhu, light blue ; ftei'^ittig, voluntary • alff Ittg, 
wise as an old man. 

t. A Numeral the first term, ©tei'ecfig/ three comeied, 
triangular; t>iet'ectig, quadrangular, square; fecfe^'fiifig, six- 
iboted ; od^ffeitig/ having eight sides. 

d. A Particle the first term. W^dttgig/ dependent; atl's 
fidttbig/ becoming; ft'tettttftt^ig/ overbearing, insolent; ju's 
Iftttftig, future f tttt'^Idttbig, unbelieving ; tttt'gerecl&t, unjust. 

e. A Verb the first term. 3)enftt)ftrl)ig, memorable— ^enfen, 
to think of, and tl^ftt'i)ig/ worthy; ^ab'fHcl)tig/ avaricious — 
]()(l'6ett, to have, and hit @ttC^t, eager desire ; Iie'bett^n)ftt^ig, 
lovely, amiable — tie'fcett, to love, wftr'big/ worthy ; fo'ben^- 
XbtXt^i praiseworthy — lo'fcett/ to praise, XOtXt^j, deserving. 

(3) Verbs. 

a. A Substantive being the first term. aStantYd^agett, to 
raise contributions, by the menace of fire — htx ^XWXh, fire, 
fc&afjett, to raise contributions; Itt|Vtt>anbeIn, to walk for 
pleasure, to take a walk — hit Ittft, pleasure, nxui'^eltt/ to 
walk ; wetf eifern, to emulate — hit ^tftt, the wager, com- 
petition, ti'fttn, to be eager or zealous ; XOtfttxltU^ttXtf to 
lightCB without thunder-^^O^ defter, the weather, the 
tempest, lettcfe'ten/ to shine j ijCmVijiibtni to handle— t>ie J^mh^ 
the hand, ijQ^htn, to have. 
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b. An Adjective the first term, gro^foc'fctt/ to exult — fro^ ; 
Doffbting'eu, to accomplish— ijoll ; t)oniie'^en/ to execute. 

c. A Particle . the first term. This species of composition 
has beeo treated of at large, from page 108 to page 115. 

(4) Participles. 

A Substantive being the first term, (fi.) The Present partici- 
ple : e^t'Uc6eu^/ loving honour, generous — ^ie ®^'re, hon- 
our, (ie'fccntr loving; gefcg'gcfcett^, legislative — bd^ ©efeft' 
the law, ge'benb, giving; tt)act)'t)afcen^, having the guard, 
being on duty, as an officer — ^ie ^d'c^e, the guard, ()a'6enb/ 
having, (b.) The Past participle : Humenfcefrinjf, crown- 
ed with flowers — Me S&ivCxnt, the flower, beftittjf , crowned ; 
fc6nee'6e^ecft; covered with snow— t^r ©c^nee, bmcff, covered ; 
fee'geto^ven, born of the sea— t>ie ©et, the sea, gebo^'rcU/ 
born. 

(5) Particles. 

Compounded with Particles. 2Jot:'tt)5rt^, forward, JUtftcT, 
back ; ^ittciu', into ; ijtxm^, out of; ttlit^in', therefore ; Hij^", 
thence ; nunme^f, now. 

6. The components often remain unaltered : as, Tiip'^dhMm, 
apple-tree ; U^r'macfeet, watch-maker ; tlt'gett^treicb/ rich ia 
virtue : but in many instances, the first term undergoes some 
change, either by letters being added, or omitted. 

(1) Letters ADDED. 

e^ : as, t>tx ®0f te^bien|l, divine service— from ®0t(: ; tie 
(Sei'lle^fraft, power of mind— tor ®eill ; bie 5:o't)e^ttOt^, ago- 
ny of death — bcr 'Xot. 

^ : as, U^ ^'xxdmUU^t, the light of heaven— t>Ct Jpittt'^ 
mel; t)a^ ®'fe(^O^r, an ass's ear, the corner of a leaf of a 
book turned down— bet ^i'^ii ; ^^ Wbeit^t/OU^, the work- 
house-tie %x'ht\t ; bet ©ebtttt^'tag, the birth-day— bie 
®e6urt' ; b<IC? -^tltf^'mittet, means of assistance, resource — bie 
J^uffe. 

n€f en^ : as, bie tJrie'ben^feier, the celebration of peace — 
bet grie'be ; bie J^et'jeu^gute, goodness of heart— bd^ Jperj. 

The above additional letters mark the genitive case, In the 
first component. 
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e: as, ^a^ J5et'JeIei^, affliction of hea^t-^^<^^ ^etj; ^et 
q>fet'Defii^, the horse's foot— ^a^ spfetrb ; Hv (Sdtt'febtdtett/ 
the roasted goose — tit CSdll^/ the goose. 

In some of these examples, the inserted e may be con- 
sidered as the characteristic letter of the plural number. 

It, or en: as, ^a^ g[rett'benfe|l, the festival of joy, the jubi- 
lee— ^ie Stm'H ; tft^ Sra'cl&enblttt, dragpn's blood— ^ev ©ra'- 
c6e ; ter $ert)ettmttt(), heroic courage — HX ^efb, the hero ; 
ta^ J^it'UnkUn, pastoral life— ^er ^itt, the herdsman ; ttv 
^m'txn\Uti, vulgar pride — htX ^au'tX, the rustic, the 
clown. 

Tlie additional n, or eit/ may, in some instances, indicate 
the genitive case, in others the plural number. 

tt : as, HX Ci'crfttcfeett, the omelet— l)a^ (Si, the egg, and 
ttX ^tJdkttlf the cake ; tit 9511' Derfc^tift, hieroglyphic writing — 
tCi$ 95ilt>, the image, figure, and tit ©cfetift/ the writing ; 
tit Wti'btxii\l, craft of women— ^d^ TO cib, the woman, and 
tiitii\l, cunning. 

The letters tx correspond, in these words, with the termi- 
nation of the plural. 

i: this occurs only in two very ancient compounds ; tit 
Slac^'tigdtt, the nightingale, and ttx aStStt'tigam, the bride- 
groom. 

(2) Letters omitted. 

e, in substantives : as, tit ©uKflffce, the final syllable — 
tM Sn'tt, the end ; tit ^xh'ftl^t, the succession — t^^ (Sx'bt, 
the inheritance, tie S^ffle, the act of following or succeed- 
ing; ttx ©ontt'tag, Sunday— Die ©ott'tie ; ttx Sirfc&'battttt/ 
the cherry-tree — Die Sit'fcfee. 

tn, in infinitives : as, bet Sec^t'toDeit/ the fencing-school — 
fecb'ten, to fence; Die Steif baf)tt, the riding-school— rei'ten, to 
ride ; ttv£'w&Xtii, memorable — Dettf ett/ to think of, and 
t»iVDig, worthy ; {)ab'ffic^tig, avaricious— ^a'ben, to have. 

These omissions take plaoe because only the radical sylla- 
ble of the first component is employed in the composition. 

7. It is not settled by rule when and how these changes 
in the first component are to be made. Analogy and eupho- 
ny alone determine the question. Sometimes a diversity 
occurs in the state of the first component, as it is combined 
with diflferent words : as, ttt fBau'et^of, the farm, and ttt 
SSau'ernftieg, the war of the peasants — ^both from ttx SSau'et, 
the husbandman, the peasant j Die (Et)t:'jWC^ti reverence, 
15* 
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and \>tt e^'rcntiufcet, the reviler— from Die <£^'Xt ; Dct ^tM"- 
n^nt>, the hearth, and Me getl'et^bntnfl, a great fire— from 
l>(l^ gett'et ; Da^ J^et'jefeiD, affliction of heart, and t>\t J^er'- 
ItW^m^^, anxiety of heart — from M^ J^etJ. But even in re- 
gard to the same compounds, an uncertainty occasionally pre- 
vails : for example, t)et ®i'c&enbattm, or Det Cid^'bdum, the 
oak-tree— from tie Ci'cf)e, the oak ; t>zt ^xVHt>^, or Ct'ben- 
tlo^, the clod of earth — from tie Sr'te. 

8. There are a few instances in which a change of signi- 
fication is produced by the mode of composition ; as, tet i^W^ 
mann, the husbandman, the peasant, and tetr idJlt^'mdnn, the 
compatriot ; ^ix{m\tU[, medicine, and J^^l^tttittej, means of 
salvation ; gclt'roivt^fc^rtft, agriculture, and gel'tewirt^fc^dfe, 
rotation of crops. 

9. The more ancient compounds cannot always be reduced 
to that analogy, by which the composition of words is now 
regulated. 

10. When it happens that two or more compound words 
occur in a sentence, having the second component tbe same, 
this component is frequently omitted In the first word, or 
words, and only expressed in the word that is last: as, 
spfaffem tint ^ei'^evfij?, craft of priests and of women ; 
^vieg^:^ ttnt) gvie'Den^jeiteu, times of war and peace ; SSet-, 
?8ll^' tinb S^tl'tag, day of prayer, repentance, and fasting*. 
The hyphen is then put after the first word, or words. 

§ 2. OF THE INTRODUCTION OP FOREION WORDS INTO THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

The German language is sufficiently copious and produc- 
tive, to furnish native words for any idea that is worth ex- 
pressing. Moreover, it is so old, that none of the known 
languages of the earth can be considered as its parent; 
and the radical words as well as, the manner of forming 
new terms, are so peculiar, that the German cannot bor- 
row expressions from foreign languages without violating 
its own idiom. This being the character of the language, 
the best German scholars have laid down the general rule, 
that in speaking and writing, all those terms which are not 
of genuine German growth, but imported from foreign Ian- 
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guages, should be avoided. It was by disregarding this prin- 
ciple, that, particularly from the last half of the sixteenth, 
until the last half of the eighteenth century, a considerable 
number of Latin and French terms were introduced into the 
language; many of which are still in common use. But a 
sounder taste and a better knowledge of the native riches 
and powers of the language, have already cleared it of many 
of those heterogeneous ingredients j and there is reason to 
hope, that this^ purifying principle will by degrees succeed in 
removing all these inconsistencies, without indulging in the 
blind zeal of a overhasty and extravagant " purism." 

According to this principle, we ought to be directed by the 
following rulesii 

1. No foreign word should be used, if the same idea may 
be conveyed by a native term, equally expressive and usuah 
It is absurd, for example, to say ejCCUfrten, instead of etttfc^tir* 
^igen, to excuse ; or 9[Keticamenf , instead of ^tx^mtttl, med- 
icine ; or SlationafmUi J/ instead of ian^'wel^r, national mi- 
litia. 

2. A genuine Gernaan word should be preferred to a for- 
eign one, if the former, although less usual, is equally ex- 
pressive, and not yet wholly obsolete. Thus, 35otr'f>Ut, 
advanced guard, is better than 2(i)anf gatr^e ; SldC^'^Ut, rear 
guard, is better than %xmx't^CiXU ; and SKif telttcflttt, centre 
of the army, is better than Ceu'ttum. 

3. If we find no word already formed to express a particular 
idea, we should, instead of resorting to foreign languages, 
rather try to form a new word, in the true German style, 
either by derivation^ or composition^ which have been treat- 
ed of in the preceding section. 

a. By derivation^ for example, the words ^olH'tijUtfXf na- 
tionality, i)0lfe't^fimlicfe/ national, and "SttH'ttlxmiii^hxt, 
national peculiarity, have lately been formed from the radical 
word 95otf / people or nation ; and those words have already 
in a great measure displaced the foreign terms, SftiUiondKt&f / 
uationaf , and SR^itiondf -Cigenti^ftttt'Iicfef eit . 

6. In the way of composition^ a foreign word may be ren- 
dered in German, by resolving its meaning into the component 
ideas. 

Take for example the French word courier ^ which means 
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a nessrenger who isr to proceed with speed. la Uiis iDstaace, 
the mope general Idea of a messenger^ is defined hj the par- 
scalar idea of jrpcccL Messebger, in German, is fSo'te, and 
speed, (Si'(e; and these two words being pat together ac- 
^eording to Rule IL of the preceding section, form the word 
Sif Me. This is preferable to Couriet:^ which ought not 
tio be considered a Grerman word, as it is needlessly bor- 
rowed from a foreign language.' — In the same manner the ' 
French word diligence^ which is feequently used in Germaay 
to denote a carriage which is to travel with despatch, may be , 
rendered by ©il'wagen ; from ^O'gtn, carriage, and flfi'Ier 
despatch ; and this German word has already displaced in a 
great measure the barbarous term ©i'ligeuce. 

But in seeking native for foreign words, we ought to guard , 
against mere literal translations. It is the sense of the foreign 
words which is to be rendered in German, and not the man- 
ner in which this sense is expressed in the language to which 
they belong. Thus the French word alVee which is some- 
times used in Germany as signifying a walk planted with 
trees, cannot be rendered simply by ®attfl/ walk ; but by 
aSdum'gmtg/ from (Bang, walk, and SSauttt/ tree. 

4. The general language which is at present spoken by 
all well-bred persons in Germany, may be recruited by anti- 
quated German words^ and by local or provincial expressions. 
But they cannot be considered as parts of the general and 
living language, until good German writers have obtained for 
them the sanction of public opinion. 

a. The word tUt'nttt, to perform gymnastic exercises, is an 
example of an antiquated term which has been restored to 
the living language. This word, having lately been revived 
by Jahn, is now, with all the derivative and compound words- 
which have been formed from it, a legitimate German term. 

h, ** Provincial terms,?' says Jahn, " are the militia, which 
take the field when the standing army of book-words is de- 
feated." Thus the Swiss word imi'tltf avalanche, has be- 
come a. classical German word. 

5. A number of foreign words which have taken a German 
termination, and of which many derivative and compound 
words have been formed, may now be considered as natural- 
ized ; as, the word 3latttr'/ nature, which has been employed 
in forming the derivative expressions Un'MtUt, unnatural 
•tate J ttdtftt'Uf^, natural, SldtfWJ'Iic^f eit, natural appearance 
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and the compound words, 9l(ttUt'|l(int/ state of nature ; 910^ 
tur'recbt/ patural right ; and many others. The words, 
SRe'gel/ rule, and Sdmili^/ family, are similar instances of 
naturalized words. 

6. There are some expressions, borrowed from foreign 
languages, which may be considered almost in the light of 
proper names, peculiarly and exclusively belonging to the 
objects which they designate. Of this kind are XijHf tea ; 
*af tt, coffee ; @(^i>f oCd'De, chocolate j ^dfeaf , tobacco. To 
attempt to Germanize such terms, would be an absurdity. 

'7. There are some foreign terms, which, according to 
their general and permanent signification, might be rendered 
in German, but are nevertheless preserved by good writers, 
because they have a reference to peculiar circumstances and 
times. Thus the native words, 35o{f/ people, and ^W/ 
army, are in general to be preferred to the foreign terms 
StdtiOtt' and %xmzz' ; but in the time of Napoleon, the ex- 
pressions, ^ie gro'fe Tixvxtt', the Grand Army, and tie gto'fc 
9l(tt:ion'/ the Great Nation, had a special and transitory mean- 
ing, for which the foreign appellatives were better suited 
than the true German expressions. 

8. As the process of purifying the language from improper 
mixtures must be a gradual one, it is particularly desirable 
that they should be most carefully avoided in works which 
are likely to be of lasting importance. From works of this 
character, the changes may and will proceed, by degrees, to 
lighter kinds of literature, and to conversation ; while a pre- 
cipitate or preposterous attempt at purification, which would 
obstruct the natural flow of thought and expression, is as much 
averse to the genius of the language, as those very impurities 
which it is intended to remove* 
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PART I. 

AGREEMENT Aim GOVERNMENT OF WORDS. 

The agreement of words consists in their being put in the 
sane gender, number, case, and person. 

One word is said to gorvem an other, when, by the power 
of ihe former, the latter is made to assume a particular 
form, for example a certain csuae in declension, or mood in 
conji^^on^ 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ARTICLE. 
RULE I. 

The ctrticTes eilt and ^et are generally used in German, as 
a and the in English. In German, moreover, they mi)St agree 
with the noun in gender, number, and case, whethel^'the noun 
be preceded by an adjective or not ; as, tin SHann/ a man ; 
ei'nem au'teti STOan'ne, to a good man ; ei'ner ttejf (ic^m ^tm, 
to an excellent woman ; H^ tijtvCvt itn'ttnhn ei'tte^ gelieb'tm 
Xin'H^, the dear remembrance of a beloved child. 

Obs. 1. The article is never placed between the noun and 
its adjective, but always before the adjective ; as, eitt tjCitbtV 
SBo'Aett, half a sheet; ei'ne tjdl'ht ©tUtt'be, half an hour; eitt 
^Ol'oe^ 2^tlt, half a year ; tit UVhtn idu'tet, both the coun- 
tries; td^ gatt'je 3<^^r, all the year; ttx tj^tbt %as, half the 
day. 
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Ohs, 2. Id compoQDds the article agrees with the gender 
of the last word ; as, tet iie'be^brief, the love letter ; tie 
^eftetfd^ne, the weathercock; td^ @t<ltfi)att^/ the town- 
house. 

Ohs. 3. The article agrees with its noon, although the lat- 
ter he not expressed, but understood ; as, bet {^d'fe ifl ei'ne^ 
bet fUrc^ffamllett i^ie'te, the hare is one of the most timid 
animals. 

Exercised. 

Give me the book. Bring me a knife. Here Is a pen. 
Lend him the penknife. He has the ink. I see the friends. 
Write an answer. The elm is one of the finest trees. 

to give, ge'ben. ink, S)itt'te,/. 1. c. 

book, ^ttc^, n. 3. b. e. to write, fcprei'fcetu 

to bring, bting'en. answer, 2lnft»0t:t//. 1. b. 

pen, ge'tev,/. 1. C elm, Urttt^,/. 1. e, 

knife, SDlcf fet, w. 3. a. 0. fine, fc^Jn. 

to lend, tei'^^ett. ^ tree, *a5(lttm/ w. 3. b. 6. 

penknife, ge'tetmefler, n. 3. a. 0. 

RULE n. 

The article bet is used in German, though not in English, 
before most nouns in a universal sense, and before all common 
nouns in the oblique cases ; as, t^ it'hta, life ; bo^ Tii'ttt, age ; 
bet aOtettfc^/ man ; bie SXenYcfteitf men or mankind ; h^ %vx^ 
be^ aStU'bet^, the brother's child. 

Also before most adjectives taken substantively, and before 
the names of the seasons ; as, bd^ (SVi'ttf good or goodness ; ein 
(Sele^t'tet/ a learned man; bet QtU^t'tii the learned; bet 
Stft^Iing, spring ; bet ©um'metf summer. 



BITLE in. 

Before proper names the article is generally omitted. 

1. Before the proper names of placet, the article is most 
commonly omitted, particularly in the nominative ; as, %tiv[^% 
^tMHxi, (5ltto'|><l, Cns'Idttb. But the following nouns are 
exceptions to this rule : 
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tie Xixxhx'f Turkey. ter ^^^i, the Hague, 

tie iombattei', Loinbardy. tie ©c^meij, Switzerland. 

tieStie'tetlante, the Nether- tie ietJatt'ee, the Levant, 

lands. tie ^julj, the Palatinate. 

Also the Germans say, tie €t(ltt iOtt'tOtt, the city of Lon- 
don ; ta^ K6'nigreic^ gtanfreic^, the kingdom of France, &c^ 

2. The proper names of persons generally take no article 
in the nominatiye, nor, when they have a change of termina- 
tion, in the oblique cases ; as, Ci'cetO^ Sle'tett/ Cicero's ora- 
tions. In the oblique cases, when there is no change of ter- 
mination, the article maybe used; as, S3t:u'ttt^ WHtt ten 
C4'f<^t, Brutus killed Caesar. 

In speaking familiarly of well known persons, the definite 
article is sometimes used, even in the nominative case \ as, 
tet ^(Mrl, Charles ; tie ittife, Louisa. 

A proper name when used as a common noun, requires the 
article before itj as, ter spk'tO fei'«e^ ^zit^^ittx^, the Plato 
of his age. 

Exercises. 

Death itself is not so dreadful. 

Man is rational, man is mortal. 

He has a house in town. 

We are going to church. 

They come from church. 

Neptune was the god of the seas. 

I am going to London. 

I come from Holland. 

Cicero was an excellent orator. 

The temple of Solomon was magnificent. 

Death, 3:ot, m. 3. b. b. was, Wdt. 
itself, feI6)t ~ god, ®ott, m. 3. b. e. 

so, fo. sea, SfKeet, n. 3. b. b. 

dreadful, ffitrcfe'tetlic^. to go, ae'^en. 

man, SJlenfc^, m. 2. b. to, nacp. 

rational, i)etttftnf tig. to come, f om'men. 

mortal, fler'blicfe. from, i)on. 

town, ©tdtt,/. 1. 6. Cicero, Ci'ceru. 
to go, ge'{;ett, followed by excellent, tcejf Ii(^. 

in, {Mc.) orator, Slet'tter. rn. 3. a. <w 

church, Sir'cfee,/- 1. C. temple, 3:ettt>el, m. 3. a. <u 

to come, HveimtXL Solomon, @a'(otno» 

from, i)Ott {DaU) magpificent, yrdc^'tig. 
Neptune, Sfleyttttt'* 
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RULE IV. 

The article is repeated before nouns of different genders ; 
as, bet aJa'tet, t>ie SKuf tet unh t>a^ SCrn^, the father, mother, 
and child : but nouns of the same gender or number require 
it only before the first ; as^ ttt 9locf unt ^nt, the coat and 
hat. 

Sometimes, however, the article* is repeated before each 
of several nouns of the same gender, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the importance of each one of them : for example, 
when different subjects are enumerated in a title, or super- 
scription ; as in that of the fable, Set S^C^^ ttnb ttt ^(Cbt, 
The fox and the raven. 

Exercises. 

The man, woman, and child are gone out. 

The hare and pigeon. 

The father, mother, son, and daughter are in the country. 

The sheep, cow, and dog. 

I left the book and ruler upon the table. 

Give me the pen and penknife. 

The father and the son (do) not^ resemblei each^ others. 

man, *SKatttt, m. 3. b. e. book, 35uc^, n. 3. b. t. 

woman, gtau,/. 1. b. ruler, ^intat, n. 3. b. 6. {ace.) 

child, Stub, w. 3. b. e. upon, auf, {dat) 

to go out, att^ge^en. to leave, faf fen. 

hare, ^a'fe, m. 2. a. pen, ge'bet,/. 1. c. 

pigeon, Sau'te,/. 1. (• penknife, ge'bettnejfet, n. 3. a. a. 

in, Ottf. {dat.) father, *95a'tet, m. 3. a. 0. 

country, iatiif n. 3. b. e. son, ©o^tt, m. 3. b. b* 

sheep, ©c^df, «. 3. b. b. to resemble, ^kx'd)ttL 

cow, kntl,f. 1. 6. each other, fid^. 
dog, Jjtttlb, m. 3, b. 6. 



RULE V. 

In an emphatic manner of speaking, the article is frequent- 
ly omitted where it ought to be used, according to Rule II, and 
Rule IV, particularly in the plural number ; as, (Sttt^'U unb 
16 
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Mtt'jetecftte, SKenTcfeeti mt itjirte f(m't>m in ben SHJerien if?t 
<Sta6/ The just aod the unjust, men and beasts found their 
grave in the waves. 

RULE vi. 

The article is omitted, whenever the substantive expresses 
a part of a thing, which in English is denoted by the word 
tome, (answering to the French du, de la^ de T, des) ; as, 
?5tin9'en @ie mix SSteb, Bring me some bread ; J^btn @ie 
^apiet'/ 2)in'te, &c. ? Have you some paper, ink, &.c. ? 

Exercises. 

Have you eaten* bread*, and drunk* water* ? 

Bring me some wine and water. 

I have bought' some^ silk* to-day*. 

Give me some paper, ink, and pens. 

to eat, effeit to-day, tftvCtt. 

water, ^af fet, n. 3. a. a. silk, @ei't>e,/. 1. 

to drink, tritlf eit to buy, fdtt'^tt. 

wine, ^eijt/ w. 3. b. 6, to give, ge'fcetu 

RUT.X vn. 

In some phrases the article is commonly omitted in Ger- 
man, where it is in English either expressed, or has a pronoqn 
put in its place ; as, Ubttbxini'tt M^i^, the bearer of this ; 
in fceftet Otrt^'trntta, in the best order; t)Or Ctt'bigUttS be^ 
@(bau'fpi^te/ before the conclusion of the drama ; ic^ tja'bt 
e^ in ^MHn, I have it in my hands ; i(^ j)cCbt t^ UX Wgett/ 
I have it before my eyes. — The same peculiarity is to be 
observed in regard to some adjectives and participles ; as, 
et'fleret, the former; Uli'ttttX, the latter; b^^jfttX, the 
aforesaid; txtoMjXi'ttX, or ^tH^'ttX, the above mentioned ; 
itn^nn'ttX, the above named ; fotdttX^tt, the following : also, 
with respect to some proper names ; as, £)fiin'bien^ the East 
Indies ; ^t\tin'Hm, the West Indies. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



NOUNS. 
RULE I. 

Two or more nouos are put in the same case^ 

1. When they are hrou^ht togfether only to show their 
commoQ relation toaaother object; as, (Stxtd^'tighit, ^oijt^ 
ttfiti^ttit, tttt^ grJm'migfeit jUib t>ie aWetrfmale ei'ne^ 
Qt}txftm, Justice, charity, and piety, are the characteris- 
tics of a Christian. 

2. When they are put together to denote the same object, 
so that one of them either completes or explains* the other ; 
as, t>er SKo'ttat 9Kai, the month of May ; H^ ^S'ttigreicft 

' gtanf teic^, the kingdom of France ; btt Stdt^ ^ei'tte^ ^ttt'? 
Ht^, H^ SRec^t^'aele^tten, the advice of thy brother, the 
lawyer. 

RULE n. 

When one noun is qualified by another, the latter is gener- 
ally put in the genitive case ; as, bie gteu'^etl btX Sw'getlb, the 
pleasures of youth ; Me gruc^t Hx ©rtennfnif^ U^ (Stt'ten 
ttttb ^Vftn, the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. 

An excerption is made when the noun which qualifies ano- 
ther, denotes the object, of which the other is a part, only in a 
general manner; especially, if the qualifying noun expresses 
an object which may be measured, weighed, or numbered. In 
such instances the qualifying noun remains in the nominative, 
singular or plural ; as, je^n ©('len Suc^ (instead o{%vCd)t^), 
ten yards of cloth ; tin ©tftcf S5trO^ (instead of gSrO'be^), a 
piece of bread ; eitt ® Id^ IBtin (instead of ^ei'ue^), a glass 
of wine ; tin 2)Uf jetl^ iid^'tet, a <lo*en candles. 

But the genitive is required if the qualifying noun is more 
exactly designated by a pronoun, or -an adjective ; as, je^n 
(SVitn ^ie'fe^ Xn^i^t^, ten yards of this cloth ; jwei S^ffet 
gtt'ten ^ei't^e^, two casks of good wine. 



* When the preceding is explained by the subsequent noun, the latter 
18 8(^i() to b^ in appQKUion with the former. 
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Observation. Some nouns expressing measare, weight, or 
number, remain after numerals, in the nominative singular ; 
as, JttXin'jig gtt^ (instead of gfi'fe) t&ttg'C/ twenty feet in 
length ; bxti 3^(1 (instead of 3^Ye) bteit; three inches in 
hreadth ; J»ei ^MX (instead of ^dd'te) &ttum'ifftf three 
pairs of stockings. 



RULE in. 

The genitive case is, frequently, supplied by the preposi- 
tion 1)011/ of, with the dative. This Is done, 

1. When the article is excluded ; as, bet nJtb'Kcfce %i)tii 1)011 
(Sn^'lmh, the northern part of England; tie ©ten'jett t^Otl 
Sxmi'xtid)f the boundaries of France. And, therefore, 

2. When quality, condition, or proportion, is implied ; as, 
tin a}t(um ^on 2Jerltan'te, a man of sense ; eiti ^txt t)Ott 
eb'Iet 2)ettf Uttg^att; a gentleman of a noble character ; ^i'ne 
SRei'fe ^on je^U SDlei'IeU/ a journey of ten miles ; tin @c^if 
Don Jtoei ^un't>et:t ion'nett, a ship of two hundred tons ; ei'tie 
©wm'the Don jwan'jig q)fttn't)ett m\t> ffuif ©cfcit'Iittgen, a sum of 

twenty pounds and five shillings; tin SDlonU DOU iiC^f^ig 
3<^'tett, a man of eighty years. 

3. When the material is mentioned, of which any thing is 
made ; as, ti'nt Uijt Don (Sol'te, the same as, ei'ttC gott^ene 
U^t, a gold watch ; eitt SBe'c^et Don &itbtt, a silver cup ; 
tin @tU^f Don (StftnUin, an ivory chair. 

4. Before the indefinite article, to denote character; as, 
fin Tlb'^d^tn Don ei'nettt SWen'fc^Ctt, a horrible villain, (liter- 
ally^ a horror of a man) ; eitt 2tu^'bunb Dott ei'nem e^t'tic^en 
9)t<ltt'tte/ a pattern of an honest man. 

5. To prevent an inelegant repetition of the same endings; 
as, bie Ut'frtcbe Don htm fon'bevtaten SSetra'geu be^ SKan'tte^^ 
the reason of the singular conduct of the man — instead of, 
t>ie Ut'facfee t>e^ fon'bevbciteti 95etra'gett^ te^ SOlan'ne^. 

Sometimes it is indifferent, whether DOtt be made use of, 
or the genitive case : for example, ttn ©cfeeiu DOtt SReb'Iiffe^ 
f eit Ijd'bett, or, t>ett &(btin htx SKeb'Iicl^feit ijcCUn, to have the 
appearance of honesty ; ^tX ttftt'Dlicfee %i:)til Don Cttg'tont), or, 
htt nJtb'ticfee Xtjtii Cng'tenD^, the northern part of England 5 
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ti'ntt t>on mei'nen greuirten, or ei'net tnei'net S^mn'H, one of 
my friends. But where the genitive is not distinguished by 
the article, or the termination, ^on must be employed. Be- 
fore the article, it is often superfluous ; as, 3)ett @C^ein i)On 

ttt Sitfgent) J^d'fcen, to have the show of virtue. 3)et 3:u'gen^, 

as the genitive case, would be suflGicient, without that prepo- 
sition. 



RULE IV. 

The genitive is commonly placed after the word, by which 
it is governed. 

Sometimes it precedes the governing word, in which cir- 
cumstance the latter loses its article; for example, H^ 
ie'beti^ grm't>e, life's joy ; for, tie greu'te H^ Whtm, the joy 

of life. It may happen, that the governing word, though put 
after the genitive, keeps the article ; but then the genitive 
is deprived of it; as, 35oIf^ tk SWeng'e, a multitude of peo- 
ple ; grm'te Me gftf le, abundance of joy. This, however, is 
not to be extended beyond the phrases established by custom. 
The position of the genitive, before the governing word, 
. should be easy and unaffected ; otherwise it is better to leave 
that case in its natural place. Thus two, or more, genitive 
cases, when transposed, produce a heavy and unharmonious 
sound, as in this example; t>t$ gro'fen g)^iIofO>^ett ^m 
^ ben; better thus, M^ U'bcn M gtroTen sp(ji(ofo>^ett 
JfCdttt, the life of the great philosopher Kant. And it is 
worse, when of two genitives, before a third word, one gov- 
^5^!.^^1^^^^' as, t>eg te'ttig^ t>tx gtanrettSrS'nuttg, instead 
of Me Stbmng u$ ^6'ttig^ btv granfen, the coronation of 
the king of the Francs. 

Exercises. 

The friends of right and order are contending against the 
passions and prejudices of the oppressors and the oppressed. 
Schi^tz "" Schwytz is the capital of the canton of 

you confound John the Baptist, with John the Evangelist. 
The merits of the first president of the United States! 
What IS the price of a hundred weight of lead? 
I see a great number of children. 
I want three cords of that wood. 
16* 
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He gave me a canister of genuine imperial tea. 

I bought ten pounds of meat. 

Natives of Europe displaced the aborigines of America. 

He is a man of high rank and great pretensions, but no merit. 

A helmet of steel, with ornaments of silver. 

Is he not a model of a good son ? 



friend, greuttb, w. 3. b. 6. 
right, Slecfet, m. 3. b. b. 
order, OxVwViVi^,/. 1. b. 
to contend, t(ltn'l)fett» 
against, ge'gen. {ace.) 
passion, iei't>enfc()aft, / 1. b. 
and, Utt^. . 
prejudice, ^H'Vitthtxii n, 3. 

b. K 
oppressor, Utttetbtftc'ter, m, 3. 

a. a. 

oppressed, ttntetbrftrft'. 
town, glec'ten, m. 3. a. (t 
capital, ^m^t^ni, m, 3. b. h, 
canton, CdHton', m. 3. b, k 
to confound, UtXOt(^'{titL 

John, 3ol;(in'ueg. 
Baptist, 'idu'ftt/ m. 3. a. 0, 
with, mit. (dat,) 
Evangelist, ®^angeIi|V, m. 2.b, 
merit, ^tXt>mx\Y, n. 3. b. 6, 

the first, ^et et'|!e. 

president, sptSfibent', m. 2, b. 
united, \)etei'tti9t 
state, ©taat, m. 3. b. t, 
price, sptci^, ?ai. 3, b. b. 
hundred weight, Cent'nCtT, wi. 

3. a. 0. 
lead, S5fei, n. 3. b. 6, 
to see, ^t'tfttU 
great, gvo^. 
number, SWeug'e,/. l.C. 



child, £inb/ n. 3. b. e. 
to want, brott'c^en. 
cord,SIafter,/. i. a. 
wood, 'Oof}, ». 3» b. e. 
to give, ge'6eu« 
canister, aSftcfe'f^,/. I. C. 
genuine, dcfet. 
imperial tea, S^i'fvct^U, m^ 

3. a. 
to bay, fmi'ttn. 
pound, ^futtb, n. 3. b. b/ 
meat, gleifcfe, n. 3. b. b» 
native^ eitt'gebotett 
Europe, €w:o>(U 
to displace, tjet^rdttg'etu 
aborigines, Ur'6etX>0^net/ m. 

3. a. 0* 
man, aJldtttt, m. 3. b. e. 
high, ^OC^* 
rank, SRdttg, w. 3. b. 
pretension,*2(tt'fl5ttt(l^/W.3.b. 6. 
but, (CbtV. 
no, ttitl 

helmet, Jjcfttt, wi. 3. b. K 
steel, @ta^I, m. 3. b. &• 
with, tttit, (dat.) 
ornament, ^it'tatil,f. !• K 
silver, ©il'bet/ n. 3. a. 0. 
not, nic^t 

model, aKuf' tet, n. 3. a. d. 
good, gttt, 
son, @0^tt/ m. 3. b. b* 



RULE V. 



The genitive case often occurs, where there is apparently 
no word to govern it. Thus it express : 
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1. Relation of time. S>e^ Tl'bmh^, in the evening; Hi 
aRot'gen^,* in the morning; be^ SOliftagtf, at noon; Ui 
9lacfet^,t in the night ; ©onu'aten^^, on Saturday ; ajtott'- 
tag^f on Monday ; ti'nti X(C^ti, one day, on a. certain day ; 
J^eu'tige^ %^'iti, this day ; eiti'mat Hi ajlo'nate^, once in a 
month ; t)ia:'m(l( Hi Sd^'te^/ four times in a year. 

2. Relation of place. 2)ie'fe^ Ox'tti, in this place ; ge^i'- 
tigen Oftti, in or at a proper place ; dt'Ict: Ot'te, in all 
places, every where. 

3. Way and manner. (Setd'be^ (or geta'betl) SHJe'ge^, 
straightways ; tle'^ent>ett 8^"^^/ immediately ; bie'fetr (8e)U(f , 
in this manner ; fofgettbet ©efltatf , in the following manner ; 
tnei'ne^ %i)txli, on my part ; wn'fettt iijtili, on our part ; 
mtVnti ^if Yen^, to my knowledge ; mti'nti a5e^flnf en^, in 
mv opinion ; ei'ttigCt aKa'fen, in some measure ; gewiffet, 
fma'fm, in a certain degree ; un'i>tni(bttttt ©d'cfee, not having 
effected one's purpose. Also the following phrases : J^Wttg'^ 
eti \ltt'bm, to die of hunger ; ei'ttc^ fcfemetj'Iicfeeu 3:o'^e^ t^et'- 
Un, to die a painful death ; ttx J^Of ttttttg Wbtn, to live in 
hope ; Hi iu'tKmttii U'btn, to live with confidence, that is, 
to place confidence in a thing, to entertain a confident opinion. 
With the verb feitt ; as, ^irieu^ fcitt, to intend ; ^er aKei'> 
nung feilt; to be of opinion ; ^e^ %C'Hi feitt, to perish. 

RULI VI. 

The accusative case is employed to denote time, both as to 
date, and duration.— Da^c- t>ett je^tt'ten 3:(lg Udcfe HX ©cfefacfet, 
the tenth day after the battle ; fo WWC ti ^ai tt'\lt ^^i)Xf 
thus it was (in) the first year ; bm ttCtttt'ten 3u'U, the ninth 
of July ; i)0'rigett 2)iettf tag, last Tuesday ; mi mat ^ie ^o'cfee 
(ace), three times a week. — Duration: i(^ bin Hti gau'jett 
<^<tg.}tt J&dtl'fe aewe'fCttf I have been at home the whole day ; 
Icb wtx'H nm ti'ntn SWo'Mt in t>er ©ta^t fcUi'ben, I shall 
remain yet a month in town ; Dewei'tCtt @ie ei'nett.2tu'gent(icf, 
■ , . 1 1 (i. , . . ■ ■ 

* The same idiom prevails in the Greek language ; as, 
og&gov, early in the morning ; vvxrog, in the night. 

f Here the article corresponds with the termination, and 
not with the gender, of the substantive ; the addition of i 
(to Slac^,/ 1. 6.) being formerly the characteristic of the 
genitive singular in all declensions. 
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stay one moment. The ndverb Idtlg, long, is frequently sub- 
, joined to mark the duration ; as, jefjtt ^atj'tt tang, for ten 
years. 

After certain^ adjectives and verbs, signifying weight, mea- 
sure, extent, age, price, value, such as, gtO^, great, bteit, 
broad, fcfewet, heavy, wW^tti, to weigh, tof ten, to cost, the ac- 
cusative follows. Ci'nen gu^ bteit, a foot broad ; ei'ttm SDto'- 
mt alt, a month old ; e^ mtit ei'tien $mfntt, it weighs a 
hundred weight. 

Space and motion are indicated by the accusative. Ci'neu 
lottg'ett OBea ge'^ett, to go a long way ; t>ett gSetg tjinutt'tet 
Mfm, to run down the mountain; tX ittft ei'ueu gtt'ten 
&(kxitt, he walks a good pace. 

RULE VII. 

The gender is deviated from, when the meaning of the 
word is more regarded, than its grammatical nature. 2)ie'fe^ 
gtau'enjitmnet i\l am fcfeJtt'fltett, wmn fie fC(^ tticfet fcbminft, 
This lady is most handsome when she does not paint herself, 
grau'enjimmet is of the neuter gender, but the pronoun ^t, 
she, is feminine, because this is thegender which the 
subject naturally has. (3^ (iebt feitt ^tib me()t/ fon'bettt 
mif^^dU'belt fte, He does not love his wife, but treats her 
ill. ^tib is neuter, and the feminine fie answers to it. 

RULE VIII. 

The English often admits a different number, in the verb, 
from what its subject, according to strict grammar, would 
require ; as, " all the company were present ; " " the army 
of martyrs praise thee." The German, however, does not , 
allow this deviation, but always requires the verb to agree 
in number with its subject ; as, tk gau'je ©efeU'fcfeaft WWC 
jttge'gett. 

On the other hand, in German the singular number is 
sometimes used collectively, in reference to more than one 
subject, where in English the plural would be employed. 
For example : jefjtt aJlm'fc^ett ^(i'6ett i^r ie'6en ein'gebfttl, ten 
persons have lost their life ; according to the English, 
lives. 9}?ef)t aU {^tttt'bert SSfitr'ger ^a'ben i^'ren SJla'men 

untetjeic^'net, more than a hundred citizens have subscribed 
their name,— =in English, names. 2)ie to't^e, blm't, llttt> gcCbe 
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Sot^bC/ the red, blue, and yellow color — ^in Eoglisfa, &>lori, Die 
granjj'jlfc^e WXt StaKA'tlifc^e ©pta'cfee, the French and Italian 
language^ — ^Q English, languages. In these two last examples, 
the German idiom may be accounted for by the figure ellip- 
sis, thus ; t>ie tro't{)e (giifbe), blatfe (gor'be), un^ gefbe gat'be, 
th/e red (color), the blue (color), and the yellow color. 
S)ie gtrattjJ'jlfcbe (©pta'cbe) unt) 3taHa'nif(^e ©pta'c^e, the 
French (language), and Italian language. 

CHAPTER III. 



ADJECTIVES* 



R0LE I. 

The adjective must agree with its substantire, in gender, 
number, and case. 

This rule applies to the adjective not only in its first, or 
positive, state, but also in the degrees of comparison. The 
substantive is sometimes understood, yet the agreement re- 
mains : for example, Ut gtt'te SKantt, un^ bet Wfe (aiWaiitt 
understood) the good man, and the bad (man) ; ben Jtt)6ff ten 
bie'fe^ 5!Wo'nate^, the twelfth of this month (^ag, day, under- 
stood). 

RULE II, , 

The place of the abjective is before the substantive ; as, 
bet fcbJ'ne X^i, the fine day. 

Except : 

1. When it is joined to a proper name, as a title of dis- 
tinction : as, ^iXti bet Kft^'ne, Charles the Bold ; ZdejCdtt'bet 
bet (StO'fe, Alexander the Great. 

2. When the adjective stands as it were in apposition to 
the noun ; for example, t>et ^z{t>, tttdc^'tig ittt gef t>e, Mttb 
Moei'fe iat Sta't^e, the hero, powerful in the field, and wise in 
the council. This stands for wef'cfeet tttdcfe'ttg tm gef be, Mttb 
wei'f^ tm SRa't^e ifl, who is powerful in the field, and wise in 
the council. 

3. Adjectives derived from names of places and countries 
ore, in certain phrases, put after substantives; as, je^tt 
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9>fiinb Stl9'(ifc6/ ten pounds English ; y»M^i\i Wlaxt i&'btit^ 
ifc^, twenty marks of Lubeck ; ^UU'^ert gu^ 8i^cin'(&nMfc6, 
one hundred feet Rhenish. 

RULE in. 

Some adjectives goyera cases. 

1. The following govern the genitive : 6ctfttf tig/ in want of; 
beni't^igt/ in need of; bet]^u|ff , conscious, (with the reciprocal 
dative, and the genitive of the object ; as, i(^ bin tnitrbo: ©d'c^e 
tticfet beauflV, I am not conscious of that thir^) ; eitt'ge^euf , 
mindful ; fd'^igf capable of, (it is also joined with the prepo- 
sition ju) ; ftO^, glad, satisfied, (also with the prep. tVfcet/ and 
the accusative) ; ^tWCiiix', informed of, aware of, (also with the 
accusative : it generally occurs with the verb wet'tetl, to be- 
come ; as, tt xoax^ bet (Sef^i^tr' [genitive], or, ^ie ®efa^tr' [ac- 
cnsative], gewa^t'/ he perceived the danger) ; gewdt'tig, ex- 
pecting ; gC»if^/ certain ; ge»0^nf , accustomed to, (also with 
the accusative) ; fun'tig/ skilled in, experienced in ; (o^, free 
from, rid of; mddb'tig, in possession of; mtVbe, tired of; qtlittr 
rid of ; (att, tired of; f(ittfi)ig, guilty ; t^eil'^aft, partaking of; 
ft'betrbniffig/ tired with; tetr^icfe'tig, suspected; Devltlftig, 
having forfeited or lost; Ml, full of, (also with toOH)>* 
tt>ett^/ worth, deserving ; t))Ur'tig/ worthy ; and the negatives 
corresponding to these adjectives, as, titt'wutbig, ttU'tunMg, 
im'6ett)ttfll, utt'getoD^nt, utCfMfi^, &c. 

2. The following govern the dative case : d^u'fid)/ like, 
resembling; an'gemejfert, adapted, suitable ; an'gene()m, agree- 
able; fcef aunt', known to ; bequem', convenient; battg'c, anx- 
ious, fearful, (as, ittitr ifl bang'e, I am fearful) ; bef(()t»Ct'(icfe, 
troublesome ; bieu'Kc^, serviceable ; futc^fbdV, formidable ; 
geljor'fiittt, obedient; gemdf^', suited to; gctreu', fliithful; 
geiDO'gen, inclined to, favorable; glcic^, like ; na'fje, near; 
Derwanbf, related to; nJ't^ig, necessary; ttft^'lid), useful ; 
fcfedb'ficfe; hurtful; ju'trdglid), conducive, useful; and others, 
signifying advantage, or disadvantage. — In many instances, 
the above adjectives take after them prepositions govern- 
ing their appropriate cases; such as fiiv, for; ge'geU/ to- 
wards, against ; ju, to, &c. 

* Sometimes it seems, as if the substantive, dependent oa 
t)Off, remains in the nominative, after it; as, 1)0H Sauffcorfeit/ 
full of gratitude, and \>t>il StJlUttl, instead of SDlU'tf^e^, fuU 
of courage^ 
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3. Those which imply measure, weight, age, Talue, gen* 
erally with a numeral preceding, require the accusatiye, and 
are put after the noun in their simple (indeclinable) form. 
Of this kind are latlg, long ; bxtxt, broad ; ()0(b, high ; tief, 
deep ; gtO^, great ; fcfelDer, heavy ; dlt, old ; VOtXti), worth ; 
fc^ufbig, indebted, owing. For example : je^U gtl^ liing, 
ten feet long ; Jtl^iff ^futt^ fcfewet/ weighing twelve pounds ; 
fitwf jifl 3<^^t? alt, &fiy years old ; t>m Xij^'ltt mxtij, worth 
three dollars ; tV i'^ ^M ®eft fcfeuf big, he owes a great deal of 
money, idtlg, joined in this manner to words denoting time, 
expresses duration : as, jef^U 3a^t Ung, for ten years ; ei'tte 
BtXt lang, for a time. 

Obseroations. (I.) The cardinal numbers, and the worcb 
^ief, much or many, and we'nig, little or few, govern the 
genitive ; and Sire always put after it. They are frequently 
combined with the personal pronouns : as, un' fit }tt)6If/ 
twelve of us; tvCtt JttHW'jig, twenty of you ; i^tr'ft Mrei'ftg/ 
thirty of them ; tttt'fct t^ie'Ie, many of us ; xij'xv: ttoe'nig, iew 
of them. 

(2.) The word aZ/, in English, commonly has the definite 
article after it ; as, all the world, — 2(([, in German, is com- 
monly without the article ; as, dl'te ^tlt, all the world ; 
ol'Ce^ (Sett, all the money. There is only one construction in 
which this word requires the article, namely, before possessive 
pronouns, when used subtantively ; as, atk tie SWei'nigett, all my 
friends ; ade^ td^ Unjtige, all we possess. The article may 
also stand before adjectives, which are employed as substan- 
tives ; as, df le tie ®U'tetl, all the good people ; al'fe^ H^ aSJ'fe, 
all the evil. Otherwise it is not necessary, except when a rel- 
ative follows, nor even then always; as, aVU t)ie tldc^'t^eiligetl 
Sofgett, Wefc^e Hxan^' entflan'ben, all the disadvantageous 
consequences, which arose fiom it. The truth is that in the 
instances first adduced, the article should not be considered 
as belonging to dWe, but to the possessive pronouns. — Till 
sometimes follows the word to which it belongs : for exam- 
ple, tie S5ei'fpiele afle, all the examples ; t>ie Xijx^'ntn al% 
all the tears ; t)Ott bett ft'ttigetl (xVUn, of all the rest; t>ie'fe^ 

mt^, all this, for dl'Ie^ bie'fe^ ; ta^ al'Ie^, for af fe^ t>a^, all 
that. It is always put after the personal and relative pro- 
nouns; as, tt)it affe, all of us; fie dl'Ie, all of them ; bieiett'ee, 
wefcfee aflt JUge'gen wa'tren, the people who all were present 
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Exercises. 

Afler Alfred the Great sacceeded his son, Edward the elder. 
The Romans, hrave in war, and wise in their legislation. 
Ten dollars Saxon money ore eighteen florins Rhenish. 
Although conscious^ oP hisi gailt^, he9 was^ incapahle of 
remorse. 
It is pleasant to the eje, hut dangerous to the souL 
Three good leagues off. 
He pleased all of us. 

after, nac^. (dat.) florin, (SnYttXL 

great, gro^. although, mtWCtll\ 

to succeed, fofgeu* guilt, ©cfeuft,/. 1- ^ 

son, ©O^tl/ m. 3. h, 6. conscious, tetDUfft^ 

old, alt incapahle, tm'f3t)i9» 

the Roman, bet SW'mm remorse, Steu'e,/. 1. 

brave, tap'fet. pleasant, au'aeneJjm. 

in, im. {dat.) but, d'tet. 

war, Sftrieg, m. 3. b. 6. dangerous, gefU^t'Hc^. 

wise, wei'fe. good, ^nt 

in, iiu (dat.) league, ©ttttt'be,/ 1. C 

legislation,®efe$'9rt«tt9,/.l.b. off", mit 
dollar, S^fVCet, m. 3. a. 0. to please, ^tfatUxL {dot,) 
Saxon, @4(^'(lf4 



CHAPTER IV. 



PRONOUNS. 



RULE I. 

Pronouns agree with the substantives to which tbej are 
prefixed, in gender, number, and case ; and the relative cor- 
responds with the antecedent substantive to which it belongs, 
in gender and number, the case depending upon other cir- 
cumstances ; as, (SWUt un^ eu'tm ^^twC^tn, be'tm TMT- 
tic^tigf eit i^r Umxt, Believe us your friends, whose sincerity 
you know. Here, the genitive H'xttl, whose, depends upon 
2Cttf tic^tigf eit, sincerity. 
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RULE II. 

The pronouns are put before the substantives with which 
they are joined, never after them; as, ©ie'feg ^Bott X]l meitt 
3lt0|l, This word is my consolation. This applies particularly 
to pronouns possessive and demonstrative. In 2Ja'tet Utt'fet, 
our father, which is the beginning of the Lord's Prayer, it 
might seem, as if the possessive were put after the substan- 
tive, 2J4'tet ; but un'fcr, is there the genitive plural of the 
pronoun of the first person, in imitation of the Greek. The 
personal pronouns are not combined with substantives, as the 
others are, but only bear a reference to them, and, in that 
reference, they agree with them in number, and the third 
also in gender ; as, icfe mil e«c() llUb t^ttt gleicl) WO^I, 
(literally^ 1 will to you and to him equally well), 1 am equally 
a friend to you and to him. This is likewise to be observed 
of pronouns demonstrative and interrogative, when they stand 
by themselves; and the connexion between the relative^ and 
its antecedent, is of a similar description ; as, TOeCcfeet: t)Ott 
bn'tm tfdt t^ .^efagt'? Which one of the two has said it? 

©et'jenige, werc^ev tit: gcgemVbev fitjt, The one who sits op- 
posite to you. 

Observations. — 1. Speaking of any inanimate object, the 
English use the neuter of the pronoun of the third person it^ 
all such objects being considered as of the neuter gender; 
the Germans, having three distinct genders, even for lifeless 
things, apply the pronouns accordinarly. ^itX ifl Citt tltu'tt 
Jjut, here is a new hat ; et: i\l fe^t feiu, (he) it is very fine; 
tt)0 tfCCbm @ie i^n gefauft'? where did you buy (him) it? 
S^nt is of the masculine gender ; therefore, the masculine 
pronoun appertains to it. So, 90Bie gefdltf 3^'tt^H Wfi 
*3nJif tetnittg ? How do you like this weather ? @ie X\l fttjt 
wn'attgene^ltt/ (she) it is very . unpleasant. The personal 
pronoun is in the feminine gender, on account of the sub- 
stantive. 2)a^ ^fert) ge^t recit gut, a'bet eg x\l }u ^if jig, the 
horse goes very well, but it is too fiery. The neuter, e^, it, 
is used because taef ^fetrt is of that gender. 

2. The reciprocal pronoun, in the dative case, with the 
definite article after it, frequently supplies the ofl&ce of a pos 
sessivepronoun ; as, 3cb t^a'be wit tatf S5ein t)etrenff, I have 
sprained my leg; er ijat fic^ tttt ^sxl^ abgefcfettit'teu, he has 
cut his throat. 

3. A demonstrative pronoun or an equivalent adjective, is 
flometimes preferred to the pronoun of the third person, espe- 

17 
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cially in the oblique cases, both for the sake of distiDction, and 
of sound. When a nearer object is alluded to, t>it'ftt, or bet tt'^ 
flere/the former is used ; when a distant one, je'tiet/ or bet letj's 
tete/the latter: or the whole sentence is changed. Examples: 
iuife wat bei ^atoCi'ne mf SSefucfe', aU fie tie SRac^'ticftt 
et^ielf, Louisa was on a visit to Caroline, when she re- 
ceived the news. In this case, fie may refer either to Louisa, 
or to Caroline ; and therefore, if we mean the former, it is 
better to use je'tte ; and if the latter, bie'fe ; instead of the am- 
biguous fie. 3)ie 9la(t'fi(^t Die et i^m jeig'te, uxit fein 3Jets 
^tx'bttif the indulgence he showed him was his ruin. If in 
this instance we mean the ruin of the person to whom in- 
dulgence was shown, it would be better, instead of fein 

ajetbet'ben, to say m^ gjetbet'ben be^ (etj'teten, the ruin of 

the latter ; but if we refer to the one who showed indul- 
gence, we say, H^ SJetbet'ben H^ er'lUten, the ruin of the 
former. 

S)erfet'be is frequently substituted for a personal pronoun ; 
as, ^enn mc^n bie ©alj'dMflJfuttg noefe mefjt etf)itjr, fo t)ets 
b«n'|tet biefel'be, or fie, If we heat the solution of salt still 
more, it evaporates.* 

4. The genitive case of the demonstrative pronoun, bet, 
^kf M^, viz. bef fen, be'ten, bef fen, in the singular, and be'tet 

or be'ten, in the plural, is put instead of the possessive, 
to avoid confusion : for example, Ci'cetO Ixc^ bie SD?ift)tt' 
fc()tt)otenen be^ Catili'nci in beffm J^^^u'fe etgtei'fen. Cicero 
ordered the accomplices of iOatiline to be seized in his 
(Catiline's) house. Here beffen, stands for fei'nem, and pre- 
vents, at once, all misconception ; but fei'nem, his, might be 
referred to Cicero, ©et Con'fnl wanb'te ficfe an Hn &tncif, 
mil et anf beffen fOtntt} ttan'te, The consul applied to the 
senate, because he trusted to its (the senate's) courage. If 
it were fei'nen, his, (@enaf being of the masculine gender) 
it would be uncertain, whether the courage of the consul, or 
that of the senate, was intended. 



* In the ceremonial style which is used in speaking of per- 
sons of high rank, the pronouns bieferbett, {|0(^'biefeIben, tjiif^ffi 
biefefben, and attet^Jc^fVbiefeJben, with the verb in the plural 
after them, are used instead of the personal pronouns. The 
words f)0(^, high ; \:fbd)\l, highest; and aUtxi}i(!i^\l% highest of 
all, with which biefefben is compounded, mark the degree of 
nobility belonging to the person addressed^ or spoken of. 
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6. It has been observed, already, that the neuter of the pro- 
noun ijf the third person often begins a sentence, in connexion 
with a noun of a different gender and number : for example^ 
C^ i|l tin ^iXnttf It is a man ; ©g x]l ei'tte gtdU, It is a woman. 
®^, here corresponds with a masculine, and a feminine. 
However, the English language admits the same mode of ex- 
pi'ession, in these instances. The peculiarity of the German 
appears in the following : ©^ finb Di'ele SWett'fcteu H, There 
are many people; ©^ ruftbet: 3Ja'tet, The father is calling; ©^ 
f Om'metl ieu'te, People are coming. This frequently answers 
to the English there ; as, There is a quarrel in the house^ ©tf ijl 
tin @treit im J^^W'fe ; There is a doubt among the learned^ ©^ ijl 
tin 3tt>ei'fef un'ter ben (Stktfx'ttn* Sometimes this way, of 
opening a sentence is calculated to give it more effect, than if 
the subject itself were placed at the beginning; for, the atten- 
tion of the hearer is excited by the expectation of the word, 
which is to follow. It is, therefore, often used with the 
Subjunctive' mood, to convey a forcible sentiment : for ex- 
ample, ©g fe'be t>a^ 'aja'terfanb ! (Long) live (the) our country ! 
©^ fom'me mix hi'ntv }U nc^'i^tl ,Let no one approach me ! 
The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are used in a 
similar manner ; as, 3)ie^ (instead of Wft^) i\\ mtxn 3[reUtt^, 
This is my friend ; 3e'ne^ meiu gein^, That is my enemy ; 2)(l^ 
fttt^ ©olSa'ten, Those are soldiers, 

6. In regard to the manner, in which the two relative 
pronouns, xod'A)tt and ^ev^ are used, it may here be remark- 
ed, that the genitive of ^et is, in general, preferred to that 
of mt<ktt ; as, ©etr ^Mn, bef fen icfe ge^ac6'te, The man I 
mentioned; 2)ie ^ij'tt, ^e'retl tx fO WUt'big i\\, The honor of 
which he is so deserving ; ©ie 33?dn'netr, Wxtn ^txtxcn'\lt fO 
gXO^ futb/ Those men, whose merits are so great — 2)et must 
ie made use of, when a vocative case precedes ; as, ®Ott, 
ttx btt al'te^ tttit ^Bei^'fjeit UxrocA'tt\lf O God, who govemest 
all things with wisdom. The repetition of the personal pro- 
noun, which, in such instances, is necessary, after the rela- 
tive HXf gives |brce to the sentence. — The particle al^ is 
sometimes found before WtV(ktt, as a mere expletive : 3)ie 
gtem't>en, aU wefcfee tx\l Kitj'lic^ ijitx an'sefomttten fitt^, The 
strangers, who have but lately arrived here. jNow and 
then it may have an explanatory force, similar to the 
Latin quippe qui^ but, generally speaking, it is superfluous 
ftnd improper. 
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7. The Dative Singular of the Pronouns of the first and second 
person, ttlit, bit, is, in familiar languasfe, often inserted, mere- 
ly as an expletive : 2)u bi\l mit HXi fc^J'ttcr gefeffc, Thou art a 
fine fellow ! 3ffe fo'be ttlit ten SR^ein'iDein, 1 give the prefer- 
ence to Rhenish w^ine ; 2)a^ tttiig tit: ci'ue gtcu'te gctDe'fcn fein, 
That must have been a (great) joy ! The plural is also thus 
found, especially in the second person : 3)a^ tt)at CUcfe ti'nt 
t«|l, That vi^asaplensure ! 2)a^ wav eitd) HXi ge|V, That was a 
festivity! Or, in speaking to a person with whom we are 
not familiar, 2)a^ war 3^'ttett citt gett, That was a festivity. 
The third person likewise is to be met with in another 
connexion ; as, ®itt S'tauf Ct: Uv iljtti \Uxbf One of his patients 
vvho died : here the personal i^ttt, to him, represents, in fact, 
the possessive his, 

8. The Possessive Pronoun is, sometimes, put after the 
genitive case; as, be^ 2Ja'ter^ feiu SStU'tCt, the father's Am 
brother ; te^ Kna'bcu fci'UC SDlUt'tCt:, the boy's Hs mother ; 
tet: grau i^r Stint, the woman's her child, instead of, the 
father's brother, the boy's mother, the woman's child. In 
these cases the addition of fein, fei'nc, X^X, is in most cases 
useless and inelegant, and ought to be avoided. 

When, in English, an individual object of possession is to 
be indicated, out of a greater number of the same kind, the 
possessive pronoun absolute, with o/* before it, is placed after 
the sub>tantive ; as, a friend of mine,, a' servant ofyotirs^ on 
acquaintance of ours ^ a book of his. In German this must be 
differently expressed ; as, ein greunt ^on ttlit, a friend of 
me, or n'net ^on tnei'ncn grenn'ten, one of my friends; 
ein SSetien'tet l)on mx^, a servant of us, or ei'net t)on nn'fern 
SSetien'ten, one of our servants ; ei'net l)on fei'nen SSiVcbern, 
one of his books ; or ei'net mei'net §teiut'te ; ei'net nn'feter 
gSetien'ten ; ei'net mei'net SiVcfcet. 

9. The Demonstrative tie'fet, tie'fe, tie'fe^, may relate to 
what is past, present, or future. Sie'fe Slacfet may signify 
this nighty that is to say, the night which is now present, 
or which is to come, and also last night. 

10. The Relative Pronoun is, in English sometimes omit- 
ted, and understood : in German it must always be express- 
ed ; as. The man I love, 3>et !Otann ten (or tOiti^m) icft 
Iie'6e. With and) or and) im'met, following, it signifies who- 
ever, whosoever, whatever, whatsoever ; as, ^et aueft ttt 
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SDlaUtt fein m^, Whoever may be the man ; <3Ba^ (ittC^ im'tttrr 
^i^ Sol'ge fein VX^S, Whatever may be the consequence. 

11. Ci'ttige/ and et'lic&e, some, joined with numerals, denote 
an undetermined excess of the numSer mentioned j as, ei's 
ttige or et'licfee jwan'jig ^fujtt, some twenty pounds, that is, 
twenty odd pounds. When prefixed to a hundred, or a high- 
er number, they intimate a repetition of the same ; as, ei'ttigf 
hm'tm SDlen'fcl)ett, some hundreds of wen; eftici&e tdu'fen^ 
%ij^'ltV, some tliousands of dollars. 

12. HVkf in familiar language, signifies, sometimes, that a 
thing is consumed, finished, that nothing of it is left ; as, ^et 
^eitt i\l aHe, the wine is finished (all gone) ; ^ie ^X^'hmm 
fitt^ dfJe; the strawberries are eaten. 

Exercises, 

She, the youngest of the three sisteis whom we saw^ yes- 
terdayi, deserves all the praise that was6 bestoweds oni the^ 
two3 others^. 

Here are the portraits ; which of them (do) you2 likei best T 

The man who does^ hisi duty^, despises the dangers which 
surrounds himi. 

This painting is better than that which you have? honored* 
withi such3 a2 rich^ framed. 

Which of the two suppositions appears to you most 
probable, this or that ? 

How (do) you2 find^ this pen ? It is not sufiiciently^ pointed^. 

He beckoned him hither with his hand. 

He told him that his bills of exchange had^ arrivedi. 
' After they had^ founds thei placed, theyS searqheds it 
thoroughly. 

Is this or that one the gentleman you mentioned ? It is 
neither of the two. 

It is a difficult task. 

These are his own words. 

This is the man whose works we all so much admire. 

Is he a relation of yours ?, He is not a relation, but a 
friend of mine. 

Last night I^ dreamt^ I was walking through Mty odd 
rooms which contained^ some* millions of^ books^. 

Whatever be^ the* caused of ^ it', I shall know* its thisi 
night« 

17* • 
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young, Jimg. 

sister, ^(bwef tet, /. 1. C. 
yesterdiiy, gcf tettt. 
to see, fc'^en, ir. 

to deserve, t)erbic'netu 

praise, 4ot, n. 3. b. 
on, Dat. 

the other, ^et au'tete. 
to bestow, ert^ei'fen. 
here, ^iet. 

portrait, g5i{^'nif^, n. 3. b. b. 
1 like, mir gefant' (from ge- 

fsKi'Un, to please), 
best, am btf'tau 
man, SDlautt, m. 3. b. e* 
duty, sp(li(^t,/. 1. b. 
to do, ti}mu 
to despise, i^eracfe'ten. 
danger, (Befo^tr',/. 1. K 
to surrounH, umriwg'OU 
paintinsf, (8etn4^^^e, n. 3. a. 0, 
better, tef'tet:. 
than, a(^. 
with, mit. {Dat.) 
rich, totVbar* 
fr0me, Slal^'mctt, m. 3. a. d. 
to honor, bcet)'ren, 
supposition, SJJotrau^'fetiUttg, 

/. 1. 1). 

to appear, fcfeei'uett 
most, am mti'\lttu 
probable, tt)a^i:'fc&eittfic^» 
or, o'ber. 
how, wit* 
to find, fin'ten. 
pen, gc'ber,/. 1. c. 
not, nic^t^ 



pointed, fpit}.* 

suflSciently, gettUg'* 

to beckon, winfctU {Dot.) 

hither, J^ie^et'. 

with, mit. {Dat,) 

hand, J^anb,/. 1. K 

to tell, fa'geiu (Dat.) 

that, baf^. 

bill of exchange, ^CC^'f^^/ "*• 

3. a. a. 
to arrive, au'f Ommetl, tr. (with 

feitt). 
after, tlacfc^em^ 
place, ^(atj, m. 3- b. b. 
to search, turcbfu'cfeeit* 
thoroughly, grftttt'Ucfe* 
gentleman, ^tXX, m, 2. b. 
to mention, tXWMj'nttU 
none, fei'ttft. 
difficult, fcbwie'rig. 
task, ar'beit,/. 1. 1. 
own, ei'aene. 
word, ^ort, n. 3. b. K 
work, ^erf, n. 3. b. b. 
to admire, bewtttt'tettt* 
relation, ^txwmt'tn* 
but, a'betr. 

night, Sdacfet,/. 1. K 
I dream, e^ tvSltmt mit. 
to be walking, ge'^en, tV. 
through, burcfc. 
room, ®emaf^'/ n. 3. b. e. 
book, aSucb, n. 3. b. e. 
to contain, ettt^al'tetU 
cause, Ittr'iacfe^/ 1- C* 
of it, ^a^ott'. 
to know, evfd^'ten. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VERB. 

§ 1 . Persons and JVumbers, 



The verb must agree with its subject in number and per- 
son ; as, ^iv Mbtn i^n roit tx m^ setiefct' ^at, We love him 
as he has loved us. 

Observations. — 1. When the verb belongs to two, or more 
substantives of the singufar number, it is commonly put In 
the plural ; as, tie'be, ^i\^^ m\t Ci'ferfuc^t fmb ^ef tige iei'^eti^ 
fcl)aften/ Love, hatred, and jealousy, are violent passions. 
Sometimes, the verb stands in the singular after two or more 
substantives : for example, SDlot:^ Mtlb 33ern)lV)lung J^et'fc^et 
ittt ifiti'Hf Murder and destruction reign in the land. It is a 
sort of elliptical form, which should be thus supplied, CtRorb 

^et'fc^et ittt ian'te, wnb 35ern)u'ttun9 ^er'fcfeet im ian'te. 

2. When the subjects are of different persons, the first 
person is preferred to the second ; and the second to the 
third : consequently, the verb will be in the first person plu- 
ral, when one of the subjects is of the first person, and in 
the second, if there is a second and no first person : 
for example, 3(6, btt tint) H'm fBtu'tet, or bw, teiu SSru'^et 
tin^ icft xooVlm fpajie'ren ge'^en, You, your brother, and I 
will take a walk, ^oi'ltn is in the first person plural, 
because one of the subjects (bu, ^eitt SSttt'tet Wtt^ id^) 
happens to be in the first person, namely, id). Su, ^eitt 

aSru'ter, un^ Hi'nt ©cfewef' ter feib tim'tt tin'^tlaHtt wor'ten. 

You, your brother, and your sister, have been invited to-day. 
@ei^/ is the second person of the verb, on account of hU, the 
second person, which takes the lead in the absence of the 
first. 

3. The verb is put in the plural number, with a subject 
in the singular, in titles" of address; as, Cu'ere C]CCeKenj' 
tia'btn befb^'fen, Your Excellency has ordered ; Ctt're fOtc^? 
|e|lif (or abbreviated C». SDtajetUf) gettt'^ftt, your Maj- 
esty is graciously pleased ; 3^'re (or, according to an an- 
tiquated form, 3^'ro) (Sm'Hn betwerten, Your Lordship ob- 
serves. In the above, tjcCbtn, gettt'^Ctt, fcettier'fett; are in the 
plural Dumbur. Persons of title, or rank, are sometimes 
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spoken of in this form, even when absent ; as, Set ^ttt 
SSarOtt' fittb tjitV gewe'fcn, My Lord Baron has been here. 
But persons of good taste always say, Set J^ett 5SatOtt' if C 
^iet sewe'fen. 

RULE II. 

The personal pronouns are always to be expressed, unless 
some other word is substituted for them ; as, when a sub- 
stantive governs the verb: for example, Set SDtantt fcfeteibt/ 
The man writes; where it would be wrong to say, Set tOlmi(t 
et fc^teibt, The man Ac writes; one nominative being sufficient. 

Observations. — 1. The imperative mood takes no pronoun 
in the second person, except for the sake of emphasis and 
distinction. But the third person singular and plural, and the 
first person plural, cannot be used without the pronoun. See 
the Conjugation of Verbs. 

2. When two or more verbs, of the same person, come to- 
gether, one pronoun or substantive may serve for them all : 
for example, 3c6 fe'fe wnb fcbtei'be, I read and write ; ®t Hm 
Jtt mix, ging a'bet ba(t) mt'htt aeg, He came to me, but soon 
went away again ; ^it ^a'beit 3^'te Ciulatttttg VctjC^VUn, 

^anfett fit 3^'te (Su'te, wtit wet't^en mx^ H^ ^etgniVgen ma'^ 

cfeen, @ie JU befu'cfeen, We have received your invitation^ 
thank you for your kindness, and will do ourselves the plea- 
sure of calling upon you ; Set geittb tam, unb i)et^eet'te H^ 
idttt/ The enemy came, and desolated the country. 

3. The pronoun of the first person is sometimes omitted 
in antiquated and formal language, particularly in address- 
ing persons of superior rank ; as, Cu'ete (Sua'tett f autt ^iets 
tttit' i)etfi'(()etn, I can herewith assure your Lordship ; Se'tO 
©^tei'ben tjCCU et^af'tett, I have received your letter. This 
notion seems to have sprung from an imaginary kind of rev- 

- erence, by which he that spoke, or wrote, was too modest to 
mention his own person, at the same time with the person 
spoken to. But this awkward form of affected modesty is 
now abandoned. 

4. In familiar language, and in poetry, the pronouns of 
the first and the second person are sometimes omitted ; as, 
gSitt (instead of icb bitt) f«> giUlJ i)etlaf fen ^iet, I am so entirely 
forsaken here ; g3i|l (instead of bi|l btt) mit gUt ? Are yoa 
kindly disposed toward me 
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Exercises. 

Exorbitant riches and extreme poverty beget ambition 
aod servility, and undermine the freedom and trffler of society. 
Your father, you, and I, have accepted3 thei invitation^* 
You and her youngest brother were classmates. 
Urge me no further. 

Stand thou at his right hand, and let him stand^ at^ his^ lefts. 
Let us'go^ hencei. 
Be so kind as to hand me that book. 

exorbitant, iVbettttilffig. to urge, ^tittg'eit^ 

riches, 9leict)'tl)ftmetr. no, nic^t. 

extreme, iu'ferjte. further, mVtn. 

poverty, WtttUtI). to stand, \Vtltru 

to beget, erjeu'gen. at, jii. {dat.) . 

ambition, (Eljr'geij. the right hand, t>k SRccfe'te, (aa 
servility, Untertt^S'uigfeit adjective used as a noun^ 

to undermine, Utttcrgtd'betU J^ant, hand, being under- 

freedom, grei'l)eit,/. stood.) 

order, £)r^'nun<^//. to let, taffett 

society, ®efelffct)aft,/. the left iiand, ^ie iinf e* 

father, SUvVter. to go, ge'^en. 

invitation, Cin'fabttttg, /. hence, t)Ott ijitCnttU 

to accept, an'ne^tnett/ ir. so, fo. 

young, jting. kind, giVtig. 

brother, SStll'ter. as to, Uttt. 
class-mate, @(()ttt'fTetttt^/ m. to hand, rei'cfeeit {imperat.) 

3. b. b. book, SSttC^/ n. 

'^ 2, Tenses. 

1. To signify past time, the German language has one 
absolute tense, the Perfect ; and two relative tenses, the Im- 
perfect and the Pluperfect. 

The Perfect tense is commonly employed to express an ac- 
tion past, without any particular reference to other events ; 
as, (St ^at fid) gebeffert. He has become better ; Sie ©cfeif fe 
t)Ott 3tt'biett fint) an'geiommen, The vessels from India have 
arrived. 

The two relative tenses are used to denote an event in 
reference to another. 

The Pluperfect indicates an event in its relation to another 
successive event ; as, ^cft wax Hum au'gefommeu (pluperfect), 
aU ^et ^rieg' txHM wnx'H, I had scarcely arrived when 
war was declared. 
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The Imperfect designates an event in its relation to another, 
which is either past, or cotemporary, or correlative (i*c. 
connected by the relation of cause and effect). Accordingly, 
with respect to past events, we cannot say, 3c^ U)at: fattttt 

att'gefommctt al^ itx ^xk% erf Wrf wot'teti i|l (perfect), but 

we must say, etffitt' tDUr'te. — If those two events, my arrival, 
and the declaration of war, are to be represented as conteni' 
poraneous^ we ought to say, 3c6 f attt gera'lJe dtt, al^ titv Kties 
txHM tOUV'H, I just arrived when war was declared. Cor- 
relative events also are to be expressed in the same manner; 
as, 3)a icfe fei'ne ©efm'nting hnn'tt, trati'te iclfe i^tn nicfet, As I 
knew his character, I did Bot trust him. Sometimes the 
choice of the perfect or imperfect depends on euphony. 

2. In the historical style, the present tense, is frequently 
substituted for the imperfect, to enliven the representation. 
This is sometimes done in English, but more seldom than ia 
German. 

3. The present tense is occasionally applied to a future 
action. 3d) tei'fi mor'gett ab, I (shall) set off to-morrow ; 3n 

^ei ^o'cfeen fe'^en @ie mid) wie'ter ^iet, In three weeks 

time you (will) see me here again ; 3c^ f Ottt'me gfeic^ toW^tX, 
I (shall) come back immediately. 

4. The imperfect subjunctive is frequently used for the 
simple conditional ; a?, 3cfe Wftttfcfe'te, tV fc^tie'be mit, (instead 
of, fer vohv'tft mit fcferei'ben,) I wished he would write to me* 

5. The pluperfect subjunctive is frequently used instead of 
the compound conditional ; as, QOBenn tx att'gef ommen wd'tre, fo 
ijit'tt m(m mix t^ o^'ne ^wtYftl gefc()rie'6ettA (instead of, @o 
xoi^x'H man mix e^ o^'jte ^wti'ftl gefcbrie'ben iia'btn,) If he had 
arrived, they would without doubt have written it to me. 

6. The perfect is often used for the compound future ; as, 
&oHW id) fei'nen (Seg'tter geljjrt' Ija'fce (instead of ge^Jtt ^d'bm 
wer'be), tt^er'^c icfe mei'nen Cntfcfetiif^' M'f^n, As soon as I have 
heard («/mH have heard) his adversary, I shall form my reso- 
lution. 

Exercises. 

He has begun^ hisi great^ work^, but not^ yeti finished. 

He had packed^* alU his^ things^, and was about to depart, 
when he received^ this^ newsS. 

Had you learned^ our^ language^ before you cfiime* to^ th&t 
country 3? 
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When he sawS the^ coDsequences^ of hiss conduct*, he^ re- 
pentede, and endeayoured to''' repair® th^i injurj^ which3 he* 
had^ done^ 

When he arrived, «he* had^ already died. 

As their whole business was* carried3 on3 uponi credits, (8o) 
they must fail when the political affairs of the country were 
changed. 

If he had3 knowns iti, he^ would* have^ comeS withe me^. 

When I shall* have* learned^ hisi decision,^ I^ wills com- 
municate^ it''' to8 you®. 



great, .qto^. 

work, QSJerf , n. 3. b. 6, 

to begin, begitt'ttWl, tr. 

but, d'ber. 

yet, nod). 

not, nic^t. 

to finish, en'tigen* 

all, mt. 

thing, @4'c6e,/. 1. C. 

to pack, pac'fett 

about, ittt SSegrif fe. 

to depart, ab ju trei'fen. 

when, aU. 

news, SWacfe'tic^t. 

language, ©pra'cte./. 

to learn, ettcr'nen. 

before, t'ijt 

to, in. {(tec.) 

country, iaxi^, 

to come, fom'men. ir. 

consequence, Sofje//. 1. C. 

conduct, aSetra'gen, n. 3. a. 

to see, fe'^en, tV. 

to repent, ren'ig n)er'^en. 

to endeavour, ficfe bemft'^en. 



injury, fec^d'ben, m. 3. a. (u 
to do, t^n. tr. 
to repair, ^nt ttld'c^en* 
to arrive, an'fangen. 

already, bereit^. 

to die, iler'ben, ir. 

as, bo. 

whole, gatu. 

business, ©eff^dft', n. 

upon, anf. 

credit, Ctebif. 

to carry on, fhij'tttL 

so, fo. 

they must, mttff tm fte. 

to fail, ja^runfa^ia ttwr'betu 

political, 6f fentltc^* 

affair, 2tn'gefegettt)eit, /. 1. b. 

to be changed, ftcfe dn'bmi. 

if, »enn. 

to know, tt)if fen, tr. 

with, mit. (rfa«.) 

when, fobafb'. 

decision^ Cntfc^ei'btmg,/. 

to learn, orfa^'ten* 

to communicate, imiftt)t\ltn. 



§3. The Moods. 
The Indicative and Imperative require no elucidation. 



RULE I. 



The Subjunctive is to be used ; 1. When a state of uncer- 
tainty is implied. It i^, therefore, to be found after some 
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conjunctions, which convey that idea. Such are, in many cases, 
»etttt, if; al^ wenn, as if; oh, whether; bamif, in order that; 
^Ofi^/ that. But ttie subjunctive mood must not be supposed to 
be governed by those conjunctions. It solely depends upon the 
uncertainty, or doubtfulness, with which the action of the 
verb is conceived. Thus the subjunctive occurs after ^afi^/ 
when any one of these verbs precedes: bitUn, to beg; 
XCCtiltn, to advise; arma^'uVrt, to exhort; befotgen, to ap- 
prehend; ffirc^'ten/ to fear; fctei'uen, to appear, to seem; 
be^ittg'ett, to make conditions ; tDiUiYitnt/ to wish ; WOffett, 
to desire ; Jwei'felU/ to doubt, &c. For, when we beg^ advise^ 
exhort^ apprehend j fear^ wish^ desire, that a thing be done, 
a degree of uncertainty exists, as to the event. This is 
farther manifest from the verb fa'geit/ to say, and similar 
ones ; as, mt'XOOtttn, to answ^^r ; Utfaup'tCtif to maintain, 
&c. When that which is said or maintained, remains, in our 
opinion, liable to doubt, the subjunctive should follow after 
bdfi^ : for example, §Dtatt fagt tttir, tiif^ e^ get)oai'uet:t tfdbt, 
They tell me that there has been thunder ; iXn'^tt greUttb be- 
^aup'tet, t)af^ bie^ tin firucfet'bare^ 3a^t fein wn't>t, Our friend 
maintains, that this will be a fruitful year. When, on the other 
hand, the idea is considered as positive, and unquestionable, the 
indicative must be made use of: for instance, when a person 
speaks of himself; as, 3c6 be^dup'te, tilf^ e^ «)af)r i)l, I main- 
tain that it is true. Here, the subjunctive would be wrong, 
because the notion is strongly affirmative. If what a person 
maintains be not certain, in his own conception, he should 
look for another expression, such as, icfe gUtt'be, icfe betlfe, I 
believe, I think. 3c6 mx^, tafi^ cr M^ (Stlt> 6ef otti'men ijc^t, 
I know that he has received the money ; the indicative, for 
the same reason.— The conjunction, wemi, if, does not require 
the subjunctive mood after it, except wiien the sentence to 
which it belongs is connected with one that contains a 
conditional future ; as, 3c6 VO\XX't>t t^ t^Utt, mxitt t^ tltSg'Iicfe 
tDi're, I should do it, if it were possible. Here xoh'Xt, the 
verb belonging to wnn, is in the subjunctive mood, because 
the preceding sentence contains a conditional future, / should 
do it. It is evident, that the subjunctive rests upon the 
opinion that is formed of the certainty or uncertainty in 
the action of the verb. It is a natural consequence of this, 
that, in some circumstances, it may be questioned, whether 
the indicative or the subjunctive be more proper; the de- 
cision will be according to, the point of view, in which the 
sentence is contemplated. 
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2. The subjunctive mood is used when tdfi^ or t^tntt 
, is to be supplied ; as, tt ihuit, t^ fei tlicfet mSg'ficfe, he 

thinks (that) it is not possible ; man fagt, ^et Kdi'fer tjfX'bt Stie'' 
ttn getttdd^f / they say (that) the Emperor has made peace. 
In these examples, the indicative might also pass, without 
censure. But not so, when the verb, before which Wmt, 
if^ is to be supplied, stands at the beginning of the sentence ; 
as in the following, xoi'tt ic^ Xlrt ^fl'ttt ©tel'fe, were I in your 
place, instead of, mxiU ic^ (W 3^'ter ©tef'te VoXvt, if 1 were 
in your place ; ^4f te et ^ie ©cfeif je H^ ©ri'ftt^, had he the 
treasures of Croesus, for xotmx tt tie ©cbit'je H^ Ct6'f«^ tjiftt, 
if he had the treasures of Croesus. Thus, fott'te fic^ H^ ereig'? 
nttif should that happen ; fott'te tt nicfet f Ottt'men, should he 
not come, for, if that should happen, if he should not 
come. — Sometimes the conjunction xotttttf if is to be under- 
stood before the present tense, though this tense cannot, un- 
der those circumstances, be put in the subjunctive, but must 
be in the indicative mood. Examples : bift t>U tti^, fo gib 
Diet ; bifl tn atm, fo gi6 tein QBe'nige^ ger'ttc, if thou art rich, 
give much ; if thou art poor, give thy little cheerfully. 
^b'ttft bU toa^ bh'it^, ba^ fa'ge tlicfet nacfe, if thou hearest any- 
thing bad, do not repeat it. 

3. It frequently has a potential signification, expressing, 
either a wish ; as, btt ^'m'mi ge'6e t^, may Heaven grant it ; 
@Ott btijXl'tt, God forbid : — or a permission, and concession ; 
as, et ge'^e WO^in' et wetU, let him go where he pleases: — 
or a supposition ; as, e^ »i'te 6ef fet, Wtntt tt)it 3^'tett Stdt^ 
6efbtgf ^itfttn, it would be better, if we had followed your 
advice ; as, tie gt(itt}o'fett l^iftett:. tie ©cfetoc^t ni^t gewott'tten, 
wtnn fie nicfet eine fo gto'fe Jt'6etmaci&t an Uu'ttn ge^atf 
t/iitftttif the French would not have gained the battle, if they 
had not had such superior numbers :— or surprise, or wonder ; 
as, tjM'tt icfe^ bocfe tticfet gegfoubf ! I should not have thought it ! 

RULE n. 

7%e /n/rni^m •/lfoo(^ occurs either without the preposition 
Jtt/ or with it. 

a. Without Jit. 

1. When it stands by itself and unconnected, for example, 
in a vocabulary ) as, Ut'bttlf to love ; fe'^eU; to see. 

2. When it is in the room of a substantive, either as the 
subject, or as the object; as, t)etfl>te'c6en ttllt etfaffett fmt 

18 
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jwei tjerfcftie'bene Sd'c^eit/ to promise and to fulfil are two 
different things ; H^ mu'm i(b fw^'tett, that 1 call to fight, or 
fighting; ho^ (^eife icfe gtrau'fcitn ^ttf^tj'nn, that I call to act 
cruelly, or acting cruelly. 

3. After the verbs, f Jn'aten, to be able ; m^gen, to like ; 
laf fen, to suffer, or cause ; tftt'fett, to be permitted ; fol'teit/ 
to be obliged ; XCOVUn, to will ; mftf fCtt, to be forced ; and »er's 
hm, when it is the auxiliary to the future tense ; as, t(6 t))et'^e 
fra'gen, 1 shall ask ; and similar yerbs. 

4. After the verbs, ^eifett, to bid ; ^ef fm, to help ; Ui)'^ 
nn, to teach ; let'tteu, to learn ; ^6'rett, to hear ; fe'J)ett, to 
see ; fii^'fen, to feel. For example : i(^ tjit^ itjn ge'l^en, I bid 
him go ; er l^iffit mhr fcfetrei'ten, he helps me to write, that is, 
he assists me in writing ; bet 25a'Cer le^tt H^ Sin^ U'ftn, tbe 
father teaches the child to read ; wit Ur'ttenlatt'jett, we learn 
to dance ; ic^ ^6'te fie ftttg'en, I hear them sing ; ic^ ft'tjt i^tt 
tottt'men; I see him come or coming ; er fl^f'te fem SSfut 
gi^'ren, he felt his blood boil or boiling. — ^After some of 
these verbs, the English more commonly use the participle ; 
but the Germans constantly employ the infinitive. Utj'xcn 
and ler'netl sometimes admit Jtt before the infinitive that fol- 
lows them. 

5. Some verbs are joined to an infinitjive, Without ju, in 
particular phrases. These are : 

95Iei'6ett, to remain — with the infinitive, it signifies con- 
tinuance of locality ; as, er bfeibc fie'gen, he continues lying ; 
et bleibt (if jen, he continues sitting, he keeps his seat, he does 
not move from bis seat; et 6(eibt jU'l^en, he continues stand- 
ing. It is used in the same manner with flec'fett/ to stick fast ; 
^dttg'en, to hang ; ftti'en, to kneel ; Ht'bttif to adhere, to stick. 

ga^'ren, to go in a carriage, with ftjajie'teti; as, id) fil^'re 
fpojie'rett/ I drive out for exercise, for an airing. 

gfin'teU/ to find, is occasionally followed by the infinitive, 
where the English put the participle. €r fotX^ fie fcbla'feil, 
he found them sleeping or asleep ; ic^ fanb bd^ !Buc^ duf 
bem ii'fcfee Ue'gen, I found the book lying upon the table. 
The participle might here be used even in German. 

(Be'^eti, to go ; as, icfe ge'^e fpajie'ten, I take a walk ; jer 
ge^t fcbfd'ftn, he goes to bed, (literally, he goes to sleep) ; and 
with some other verbs. 

J^d'ben, to have, in these and similar phrases ; e? t/Ot gut 
tei'fcn, he has good travelling; fie iia'Un gttt fpre'cfeett/ you 
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raaj well say so; n)it t)^'Un ©elt) duf ^in'^m fle'^ett, we 
have mooey out on iriterest. 

@ic6 te'gen, to lay one's self down, with fcfetd'fett, to sleep ; 
as, icl& {e'ge tnicfe fc^fa'fetl/ I lay myself down to sleep. 

SDld'cfeett/ when it signifies to cause, to occasion ; as, et 

mdc^t niicfe fa'cbcn, he makes me laugh ; et mac^t miclfe aei'nett, 

he makes me cry. 

SXei'ten, to ride on horseback, with fpajie'treat ; as, icfe tei'te 
fpajie'teil, I take a ride. 

^tjUn, to do, with Jlicfeti?, at^, aft6r it; as, tie gtdtt 
tf;ut ttic^t^ al^ janf en, the woman does nothing but quarrel ; 
ber 9Dt(tntt t^ut nicfet^ al^ fc^eften, the man does nothing but 
scold. 

b. With JU. 

1. After substantives and adjectives, when in English eith- 
er to, with the infinitive, or of with the participle, is used : 
for example, after a substantive, iu|t Jtt fpie'Iett/ an inclina* 
tion to play ; H^ ^etgttfl'geu fie Jtt fe'^ett, the pleasure of 
seeing you ; t>n ^ttttfcl geto6f Jtt Wtt'Hti, the wish of being 
praised :— after an adjective, id XO^t fro^ mei^tietl gtreimb 
Wie'bet: JU fe'^en, I was happy to see my friend again ; tttll'be 
Jtt fle'^en, tired of standing ; neil'gietrig JU Wif feit, curious to 
know ; fcegie'tig JU ttf^il'ttn, anxious to be informed. 

2. After verbs, when purpose or design are intimated. 
3c^ gitt^ JU Urn SCRan'n^, i^m t)ie ©a'cfee t)0t:'iuttelfen uut mit 
tl;m tam'ber JU fpte'cfeeu, I went to the man, to represent the 
thing to him, and to converse with him about it. And here 
the participle Uta, is frequently joined with ju, which jbx- 
presses design still more distinctly ; as, kWUt^it Wbtitf Ultt 
gificf fi(^ JU feiu, love labor (in or^er) to be happy. 

3. After the following verbs and others of a similar signifi- 
cation : an'fangen, to begin ; auf ^6reu, to cease ; befe^'IeU/ to 
command; bifteu, to beg; etrwat'teu, to expect; ^Offeu, to 
hope ; fftrcfe'teU/ to fear ; Hoijtn, to threaten ; 1)ji[e'geu, to be . 
wont; te^aup'ten, to maintain ; etteu'nen/ to acknowledge, with 
the infinitive in the perfect tense ; as, n txHmxt^, fic^foeittf JU 
^i'beu, he acknowledges himself to have been mistaken ; be* 
ttn'nttlf to confess, with the infinitive perfect ; as, ev befeuttf 
^a^ (Seft etrl^arteu JU ^a'ben, he confesses having received the 
money ; fcl&ei'ltert, to appear, to seem ; »lin'f(f)CU, to wish ; 
t)etUng'eu, to desire ; enuang'efu, to fail ; erfau'ben, to per- 
mit ; ge|laf ten, to allow ; t)evMe'uen, to deserve ; wd'geu, to 
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venture; ija'ben, to have ; as, ic^ ^a'be ^'nm iim^ Jtt fd'' 
gen, 1 have something to tell you ; feitt, to be ; as, e^ ifl Jtt 
fiktcfe'ten, it is to be feared ; tt)if fen, to know how ; as, et 
»ei^ e^ jn ma'c^en, he knows how to do it ; and these verbs ; 
l?effen, xdxt'liXiy from'men, when they signify to be. of use, to 
answer a purpose. 

4. The prepositions o()'ne, without, and fldtt or anftdtf / in- 
stead of, require Jtt before the infinitive. The English con- 
strue these with the participle ; as, o^'ne jn tt)if' fen, without 
knowing, (Fr. sans savoir); ]tCitt Jtt fc^la'fni, instead of sleep- 
ing ; m\Utf jn fcferei'ten, instead ol writing. 

In English, the infinitive, with <o, is put after some verbs, 
where the Germans prefer the conjunction tdfi^, with the in- 
dicative, or subjunctive : for example, / kriew him to be the 
manj icfe XOUff'tt, Hf^ et ^et WtaUM wot ; they thought me to 
be mistaken^ fie H<fi'ttn, H^^ icfe ttlicft it'tete ; he believed it to 
be true, et ^hub'tt, ^af^ e^ tt)at)t.n)4'te.— The infinitive with to, 
is also employed by the English, after such words as, when, 
where, how, which, what, whose, whom, when certain verbs, 
such as, to know, to tell, to be told, and the like, precede. For 
example, you know how to write it ; I will tell you what to do ; 
teach me what to say. In German, the indicative or subjunc- 
tive of some helping verb, such as, WUfi^, foU, must, ought, 
shall, is to be made use of j as, @ie n>if fen, »ie @ie t^ fcfttei'- 
ben mftffen, you know how you must write it; ic^ Xtiii 3^'? 
nm fa'gen, wa^ @ie t^m mftf^en, I will tell you what you 
must do ; .Ief;'ten~@ie mic^, wa^ i(l& fd'gen foH, teach me what 
Ishs^ll say. 

The Infinitive, with jn, is used, where the English employ 
the participle, with a preposition, such as of, from, and 
othei-s. For example, 2)a^ aJetgnn'gen ti'rnn ^teunb jn fe*? 

^en, the pleasure of seeing a friend; ©ete'genljeit jn tei'fen, 

opportunity of travelling. 3c^ wuv'H ab'ge^atten jn fcfetei'? 
ben, I was prevented /ro»i writing. 

Observations,— \. The Infinitive o^ the active voice, xifter 
certain verbs, seems to have a passive signification, while in 
fact this peculiarity arises from the omission of the immedi* 
ate object of these verbs, iaf^ it}n tn'fen, let him call, may 
also signify let him be called, in which case it stands for IdfS 
je'tndn^en i^n tn^en, let some one call him. The same re- 
mark applies to other similar expressions ; as, HX Stic^f Ct 
^ie^ i^n bin'ben, the judge ordered him to bind^ cl^so to Ije 
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bound ; mx fcCtjtn ifjtt f(6I(i'gett, we saw him beating, also beat- 
en. In phrases like these, l^ie'fer Uttt'ftattD i|l }tt ewft'jett/ 
literallj, this circumstance is to consider, for, to be consider 
ed, the infinitive is used as a noun ; as, bie'fer Uttt'tldttt ift JUtU 
for JU Hm) Cwi'gen, this circumstance is fqr considering, 
t. e. worth considering or to be considered. But in the use of 
this construction, care must be taken to avoid ambiguity. 

2. The Infinitive of the verbs blVftJt, forieu, fJtt'nm, tttJ'- 

itn, Idf fen, muf'feu, wof ten, ^5't:en, fe'^en, is substituted for 
the Past Participle^ when an infinitive precedes. 3c^ 
ija'U t^ nic^t t^un t>ftt'fen (for ge^utrfi'), I was not allowed 
to do it ; ^w ^df tett f otti'men forfen (for gefottf ), you ought to 
have come ; xt'xx l;dt'ten e^ fe'^en Hxix^zn (for gef onnf ), we might 
have seen it ; tx \j^t ein Jpdtt^ fcan'cn laf fen f for gelaf 'fen), 
he has caused a house to be built ; t(l) \j^m i^n ^xdjixtW 
tnftfTen'(for gemn(ft'), I have been obliged to listen to him ; 
ijftf ten XOXX dU^'ge^en WOl'Ien (for geWoHf ), had we been in- 
clined to go out; ic^ (ja'te i^n re'ben ^o'tren (for ge()6tf), I 
have heard him speak; icfe ^a'fce VCjUXiX'ttn fe'^en (for gefe'- 
^en), I have seen him ride. — ^ie^'ten, to teach, and tev'nen, to 
learn, likewise allow the use of this infinitive ; though the 
past participle is, at present, more frequently employed; 
as, et (?4C micb fcfetei'ben le^'ten, or gete^vf , he has taught me 
to write ; idb ^^bi U\ Vcjvx jeic^'nen ler'nen, or ge(etnf , I havo 
learnt of him to draw. 

RULE ni. 

'the Past Participle of certain verbs^ is united with the verb 
font'nten, to come, in an active signification, to express the 
manner of coming ; as, tX Hmmt getit'ten, he comes riding 
on horseback ; et f 6mmt gegang'en, he comes walking, on 
foot; et fJmmt gefab'ten, he comes riding in a carriage. 
Sometimes the past participle is substituted for the impera- 
tive mood ; as, Slo'fen auf t)en ^eg geflteut', nn^ be^ ^(xx^m^ 
^etgef'fen ! strew roses on the path, and forget sorrow ! ^ie 
©tn'be dllf gerSumt ! dear the room ! in which examples 
gefltettf , Detgeffen, and aufgetdntnt, are past participles. 

Exercises. 

I asked you if you had^ been^ therei. 
They praised us that we might^ return^ the^ compliment*. 
I always^ thoughti that he would^ please^ you^. 
Promise me that you will^ follow^ him^, if he sets^ youi 
the9 examples. 

18* 
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If you had3 knowns hiin,^ you could not^ haye^ askeds such^ 
ai questions. 

Are you satisfied ? tlien let us go. 

May wisdom be3 youri guide^. 

Had I not^ told^ iti to^ them,^ they would have3 noi guilt». 

To come, to see, and to conquer, were almost simultane- 
ous acts. 

I saw him paint, and you heard him sing. 

She does nothing but weep and lament. 

It avails nothing to^ say 3 it^, if we [do) not venture to^ do* 
iti, without waitings any^ longer^. 

I know not how to tell her, without hurtings heri feelings^. 

You have wished to^ see4 it* accomplished^ ; it is now no 
more to be altered. 

I was willing to let him go on, but was not able to endure 
his increasing folly. 

Rise up, and move^ your^ handsi ! 



to ask, fra'getu 

if, 06. 

there, to. 

to praise, Ic'bttU 

that, Hmxt\ 

compliment, Wtigfeit,/. 

to return, (xmt'HXXt. 

I may, ic6 mag, ir. 

to think, ttnimf ir. 

always, ittt'lttCtr. 

that, Daf^. 

to please, gefaf fen. 

to promise, tetftte'c^ett, ir. 

[dat.) 
to follow, fbf'gen. 
I will, icfe wUlf ir. 
e^cample, SSeifpief, «. 3. b. 6. 
to set, ge'beit/ ir, 
to know, tttCntn, ir. 
I can, ic6 fatttt, ir. 
such a (one), tin fof'c^et. 
to ask a question, ei'tte gtci'ge 

ttfm^ir. 
satisfied, htfcW^iit 
to let, {af fen. 
to go, ge'ben. 
wisdom, <50ei^(;eit 



guide, (Setei'tetin,/ 
to tell, fa'gen. 
no guilt, fei'tte ^cfettft. 
to come, fom'tnetu 
to see, fe'^en. 

to conquer, fie'gett* 
almost, teind'^e. 
simultaneous, gldc^'jcitis* 
act, J^anD'fttttg,/. 1. 1. 
to paint, tnd^'Un. 
to hear, tji'tttl. 
to sing, fmg'en. 
nothing, ttic^t^. 
but, at^. 

to weep, wei'nen. 

to lament, tto'geit 
to avail, ^Ottt'mett. 
to venture, W^'^ttU 
without, 0^'ne.^ 
any, it'gen^ 
long, fang. 

to wait, wax'tttL 

how, tDie. 

feelings, ®ef?tl?r. 

to hurt, t)etrlef}ett. 

to wish, tDfttt'fftetU 

to accomplish, t>o((bting'en/ ir. 
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now, nun* your, def. art. 

more, mttlV. hand, *^attb,/. 1. K 

to alter, in'htttU to move, re'gen. 
to rise up, dttf flel^en. 

§ 4. The Auxiliaries. 

When the same auxiliary belongs to more than one verb, 
it need be only once employed ; as, ic^ ^a'6e e^ it{jix( ttttb 
gefe'^en, I have heard and sefen it ; tt)it ij^hm gefc^trie'betl/ 
gete'fett, Unb gefptro'c^en, we have written, read, and talked. 
It would encumber the sentence, to express the auxiliary 
more than once in these examples. The English language 
coincides in this with the German. But the latter has a peculi 
arity, which is not found in most other tongues ; namely, that 
the auxiliaries ^d'bett and feiU/ when placed at the end of a 
sentence, may be omitted. For example : WitXM gteunb ^^t 
tttitr gefagf , baf^ et 3^'ten 95trief gele'fen, my friend has told 
me, that he has read your letter. After gele'fett, the auxilia- 
ry ij^'ht, or ij^t, is to be understood. ^ It would be quite as 
well, if it were expressed, though sometimes the omission 
has a gbod effect, by preventing the monotonous repetition 
of the same auxiliary word.* The auxiliary Xbtt'^tn, 
though at the end of the sentence, can never be left out. 

Exercises. 

The trial is finished, and the sentence is passed. 

He would have^® beenS taken^ toi accoqut^ and^ judged^ 
by5 our^ law7, if he had^ not^ judged^ him^self^ and* abdica- 
teds his^ power^. 

As soon as he had^^^ arranged3 hisi affairsS, and^ taken^ 
leaves of^ his6 friends^, he^ departed^^. 

trial, SRec^f fhreit, m. to abdicate, ttie'bettegtiu 

finished, geen>et as soon as, fo 6a(b ate. 

sentence, ttr't^if, n. affair, 2Ctt'getegett^it, /. 1. b. 

passed, gefJUf . to arrange, betWtigen. 
to take to account, px SRe's from, t>On. {daU) 

c6enf(()afit jie'^eit, ir. his friends, bie ©ei'nigen. 

by, tta4 (daU) . leave, 2C6'fc6ieb, m. 3. b. 6. 

law, ©efe$', n. 3. b. 6. to take, tte^'mCtt, *r. 

to judge, tic^'ten. to depart, ab'teifeit. 

power, ajlacbt,/. 

* The Swedes use a similar freedom. 
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<J 5. ITle Verb governing Cases. 

RVLE I. 

The Jiominative case^ as the object, is reqaired^ 

1. By the following verbs : feitl, to be ; Wtt'hm, to become ; 
bUi'bettf to remain ; ^ei'fnt, to be called, to bear a name ; 
fd^'nen, to seem. Examples: Srieb'ttc^ war ein gr^'f?^ 
geft'^ert, Frederic was a great general ; mm 95rtt't>a: ift 
@o(bat^ gmot'ben, my brother is become a soldier ; tx, bltiht 
tin i^Or, »ie er im'tuer wot, he remains a silly man, as he 
always was; bie'fet SDlenfcSb ^titlt Ut O'betfle, this man is 
called the colonel ; e^ fmint tin gtt'tet ^fan, it seems a 
good plan. The nouns, afler the verbs, are here all in the 
nominative case. 

2. By the passive voice of snch verbs, as, in the active, 
govern a double accusative : for example, ttett'netl, to call, to 
name— et xpith tin ti)x'li(^tv SDlann geiiannt', he is called an 
honest man ; ^eiY^tl, to call, to name ; t^u'ftn, to christen — 
ba^ Sint ill ^txn'xi^ getauff wct'Hn, the child has been 
christened Henry, ^tin'xidi, is here the nomiuative case. 
&(i)tttm, to abuse— er mt^ tin aSemVger gefcfeof'ten, he is 
abused as a cheat ; fcbim^fctt, to insult by opprobrious ap- 
pellations— et warb eine Swern'me gefcfeim^jft', he was insulted 
as a coward. Some verbs occur, in English, with two accu- 
satives in the active, and two nominatives (namely one as 
the subject before, and the other as the object after the verb) 
in the passive voice ; where, in German, the second accusative 
is construed with a preposition. Such are the verbs, to ap- 
point^ to choose^ to declare^ and the like : for example, er i\l jum 
S>OC'tOt gemac^f WOr'ben, he has been made a doctor ; er tjl Jum 
SRic^'ter itn^int WOr'ben, he has been appointed judge ; er 
»ur>e ffir ei'nett ©pig'bubeat ertfdrt', he was declared a thief. 
Here the prepositions Jtt and fur, are required, while in 
English the nominative case is sufficient. Sometimes the 
verb te^'retl/ to teach, is joined with a double accusative, in 
the active voice ; as, je'mau^en SDluflf fe^'ren, to teach a 
person musick. The dative also is used with the verb 
le^'ren — ei'netn tfwa^ tel^'rett, to teach something to a person. 

3. The reflective verbs are followed by a nominative, 
after aU, or wit, as : for example, er 6etrJgf flcfe al^ ein 
rec^ffc^atfener ^Min, he conducts himself as an honest man ; 
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et jeic^'ttet j^c^ qX€ eitt gu'ter ©oftat' m^^, he distinguishes 
himself o^ a good soldier. But it must be observed, that this 
nominatiye case is not governed by the reflective verb. 
The phrase is elliptical, and, at full length, would be, et 
UtxW ftcfe, afe tin tec^ffcfeafener aKann ftc& 6etr4gf; he 
conducts himself, as an honest man conducts himself; et 
jeicfc'ttee ficfe m^, at^ eitt gu'tetr ©ol'baf ftc^ att^jeicfttiet, he 
distinguishes himself, as a good soldier distinguishes him- 
self. The same takes place after verbs, which are not 
reflective ; as, bet *tta'6e fc^reibt mt eitt SSiwxn, the boy 
writes as a man; for betr *tta'6e f(^trei6t, tt)ie eitt QRatttt 
fcfctreibt/ the boy writes as a man writes. If the case be re- 
ferred to the^eflective verb, it must be the accusative : for 

example, et jeigt ficfe af^ ei'tteti tftc^'tijett geft'^ettit, he shows 
himself an able general. 

Exercises, 

Although he seems^ to^ be^ ai man^ of 3 talent^, he^ wills 
never become^ an^ artist^, but remains a^ bungler^. 

He was at first called^ ai great^ man^, but afterward in- 
8ulted3 (cw) ai villain^. 

By the mark f which) they put^ uponi thiss pawn3, they® 
made^ him a knight. 

He firsts conductedi himself 2 toward others as an unprin- 
cipled man, and then^ treated^ himselfs as his bitterest 
enemy. 

although, o68feicl&'. mark, SWetf jei'c^ett/ w. 3. a. ^ 

talent, 2ttt'(age,/. C, upon, att, {dat) 

to seem, fcfeei'ttett. pawn, SSau'et, m. 2. a, 

never, ttie'tttaf^. to put, dtt'btittgett, tr, 

artist, Rftittl'Iet, m. to make, tlta'cfeett. 

to become, tt)et'bett. knight, ©pttttg'et. 

but, fott'bettt to conduct one's self, fi(6 6etta'< 

bungler, @tilttt'^)et, m, gett, «r. 

to remain, 6(ei'bett first, JttettV. 

at first, jMerfV. toward, ge'gett. [ace.) 

great, gtO^. unprincipled, getJ)if'fettIo^. 

to call, ttett'ttett then, batttt 

afterward, ttac^^et'. to treat, ht^m'Uixu 

villain, SBettte'c^et, m. bitter, 6if tet. 

to insult, fc^eCtett* enemy, geitt^/ m, 3. b. &. 

by, HX^, {ace.) 
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RULE II. 

The Genitive case is governed, 

1. By verbs; as, (Wltfagm, to accase of; fce^ftr'fen, to 
be in need of, (sometimes construed with the accusative 
case) ; befcbttrMgeU/ to accuse of, to charge with ; htt(in'btn, 
to rob ; ftbet^e'Wtt, to disburden, wfttr'bigetl, to deign, to think 
worthy of. The thing that we are accused of, in need of, 
charged with, robbed of, freed from, thought worthy of, is 
put in the genitive case : for example, jt'mmUn H^ SWot's 
^e^ dtt'f Idgen, to accuse a person of murder ; ie'tttdubeu bet 
ajetrdt^etei' befcfeurbigm, to chaise a person with treachery ; 

je'manben fei'ne^ aJrnnJ'aen^ bttm'bm, to rob a. person of his 
fortune ; je'manben Ht SDlft'^e il'btvl^tbm, to free a^person 
from trouble ; je'manbeu gtro'fer €t;'te wiitr'btaett, to think a 
person worthy of gpreat honor. 

2. The following take the genitive case of the thing, and 
the accusative of the person ; but they may also be placed in 
some other construction ; gewi^'ten, to grant ; etttfcf 6'fen, to 
strip; enttoffett, to dismiss ; etttla'ten, to disburden ;entIe'M3en, 
to free from, to acquit, to disencumber ; etltfcf }Ctt, to displace ; 
ftbetffi^'tren or fibetmei'fen, to convict ; fiberjett'gen, fo convince ; 

tetfi'cfeetn, to assure ; Detmei'fen, to banish. For example : 
jtman'Hn fei'ne^ ^utt'fc^e^ gewdti'tett, to grant to a person 
his wish, that which he wishes : ei'tteil SOlantt fei'ttC^ Tlm'M 
entfet'jen, to discharge a man from his office ; ficfc ei'uer ia^l 
entU'bigen, to disencumber one's self of a burden ; ben ©cfeul's 

bigen fei'ttes aJettre'c^eti^ ftberffi^'ten/ to convict a guilty per- 
son of his crime; icl) t)evfi'cftere bic& mei'ttct* ^xtmt>'fd)a% I 
assure thee of my friendship. Those beginning with ent 
and n'tet, may be construed with the preposition ^ttl, 

and the dative ; as, je'manben t)on fei'ttet iap eutfa'beti/ 

to free a person from his burden; je'tttdttbcn t)Ott fei'nem 
2)ien')le entUf f^tt, to dismiss a person from his office ; ;e's 

manbett t)on fei'nem Sn'eljume iiberjeu'gen, to convince a 
person of his error. (Stwkij'tm, and Detft'cfeertt/ are more 
frequently joined with the dative of the person, and the ac- 
cusative of the thing ; as, icft gett)Af;'te bit bei'ne tSit'tt, I graqt 
(to) you your request; ic^ i)evfl'cl)ere e^ bit*, I assure (it to) 
you. SJerfi'cfeettt is likewise combined >vith the preposition 
ton ; as, ic6 tin t)Ott ber ©a'cfee t)etfi'd&ert, I am assured of the 
thing.--sg^(^^'^^j^^ has the genitive of the thing, in the ex- 
pression, je'm^nben ei'uer tef fern 6ele^'ren, to inform a per- 
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son of what is better, to set him right. But commonlj i)On 
is made use df— er tjU mi(b t)on bet @a'(6e kfe^tf. 

3. Several reflective verbs are construed with the geni- 
tive case of the thing. Such are, fic^ an'mafen^ to claim ; 
as, ficfe ei'tte^ IVttl^ rn'mafm, to claim a title, (more fre- 
quently with the accusative, fi(i& ei'tteti ti'tel att'tnafett) ; ftc^ 
(ei'ttetr ©a'cfte) an'tie^mett, to interest one's self in a thing; 
ficfe btHnftn, to consider ; flcfe befitt'nen, to think upon ; ftc^ 
tebie'nen, to make use of; ficfe 6ege'6en/ to resign, to give up; 
ftcfe bewAc^'tigett, ficfe bemei'fletrn, to make one's self master of 
a thing, to gain possession of it ; fid) tntbattm, to abstain ; 
fu^ entfc^to'gett, to get rid of a thing ; fic^ ftttfin'tien, to re- 
collect ; ftc^ tthw^'nittif to have mercy, to have compassion ; 
ficfe eritt'ttetrn, to remember; fic6 ttmtl'xtn, to resist; ficft 
fteu'en, to rejoice in, to enjoy ; fic^ getti'lfen, to hope for 
with confidence; ftcfe rftf)'men, to boast of; ficl& fc^4'mett, to 
be ashamed ; ficfe Mtttetfang'en, vmttXWin'hm, to venture on, 
to undertake;, ficfe tJerfe'Jjm, to be aware of; \xd) Wti'^ttn, to 
refuse.* Also some impersonals ; as, e^ XtUt or geteuf mic^/ 
I repent; mic^ jattt'ttiett, I pity, am sorry for; e^ ^tthn^t' 
mi<kf I desire; e^ ^^tfoljttt' ftcfe (Det SKfitje), it is worth 
(the trouble). Many of these verbs also admit other cases and 
prepositions. 

4. The verbs feitt, to be, and Wtt'hm, to become, have 
the genitive case after them, in some phrases ; as, bet SDtei'* 
ttUttg feitt, to be of opinion ; <2Bif Iftt^ fein, to purpose ; 
J^an'Hl^ ei'ttig V^tt'^m, to agree upon a bargain. 

5. The following govern either the genitive^ or the accusa- 
tive, the former being more usual with some of them, and the 
latter with others : ac^'tett, to mind, to care about; 6ebftt'fe», to 
want ; fcege^'tCtt, to desire ; tnthtij'vtn, to want, to be without ; 
erwft^'nett; to mention ; getiie'fen, to enjoy ; pfie'gen/ to foster, 
to take care of; fcl)0'ttett, to spare; f^Ot^ten, to mock; t>et; 
^tf'ftn, to forget; wax'tttl, to attend to, to take care of; as, 
fei'ne^ TJim'M ww'ttn, to attend to one's ofiice. — ©eDenf en, 
to remember, to think of, has the genitive after it, and some- 
times the preposition an with the accusative. 

* The refflective, or reciprocal pronoun, in most of these 
verbs, is in the accusative case : (tn'mafen has it in the da- 
tive ; which appears, when it is put in the first person ; as, 
icfe m^'^t mix Die^ an, this I pretend to. 
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The combination of the genitive case with verbs was for- 
merly more frequent, than it is at the present day. It is 
found in old writinffs after many verbs, which now take 
other cases, or are followed by prepositions. For instance, 
to express a part of a thing, the mere genitive was put, 
where a preposition is now more commonly employed ; as^ 
if^ U^ aSro'te^, eat of the bread ; ttittf e H^ TOei'ne^, drink 
of the wine ; nimttt U^ ®ettei'be^, take of the com. In 
modern language it would be, if^ t)On tem 95tro'te, trinf e t)Ott 

Exercises. 

He is charged^ (ttJt<^) ingratitude^ and accuseds of i slander^, 
and no one takes pity on him, td4 free^ him^ {from) his^ im- 
prisonment^. 

Deprivqd^ oA his^ former^ friends^, he^ findss no laivyer 
who wilH engage^ in^ his^ caused. 

They deposed him from his office, and seized upon his 
person. 

While I mention''' hisi good^ deeds3 in* which* we^ rejoice®, 
P am^ not willing to^ spare^ his^ errors^ of3 which* he* is® 
convicted^. 

I (do) not^ recollect^ the circumstances which you men- 
tioned« 

Give up the power which you have^ assumed^ 

We (do) not* want^ your^ services^. 

ingratitude, ^ie tttCHnth^t- to rejoice, ficft fteu'en, 

ttxt,f. to mention, ettt)J^'tteit 

to chaise, h<^ntHittu to be willing, <2Jit'Ieit^ fein. 

slander, bie SJettAuttt'Dung,/. error, 9Jem'trttn8,/. I. b. 

to accuse, on'fCagen. to be convicted, ixhttwit'^tn 

no one, nie'manb. fein. 

to take pity, fic^ tthwc'mttu to spare, fc^o'nett. 

imprisonment, ^a%f to recollect, ftc^ tt\tCnmu 

to free, eutle'bigen* circumstance, *Um'|lanb tru 

former, e^'malig. ^ 3. b. k 

to deprive, beratften. to mention, gebenf en, ir. 

to find, ftn'Den. to give up, ficb fcege'bcn, tV. 

cause, ©a'c^e,/' power, ©ewalf,/. 

to engs^e in, ft(^ atCntijmtn, to assume, ftcfe att'mafejt 

ir. to want, tebtVfett. 

while, W^'vmh. service, ajiettjf, w. 3. b. K 

deed, 3:^(lt,/. 1. ^ 
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RULE in. 

The Dative case is used. 

1. After transitive verbs, which, at the same time, govern 
the accusative. The accusative is then called the case of 
the thing, and the dative ihe case of the person: for exam- 
ple, ge'ten ©ie bem SDtvXu'ne Da^ 35ttc6, give ihe book to the 
man. ©em SOTvtu'aie is the dative case of the person, and 
td^ 95tt(f)/ the accusative of the tiling. — The following tran- 
sitives take the dative of the person : ge'beu, to give ; ne^'- 
men, to take from a |)erson ; fvl'geu, to SAy, to tell ; evjdtj'Ieil, 
to tell, to relate ; ant'ttJOtteu, to answer; bring'en, to bring ; 
befe^'Iett; to command; be}a()'{eat, to pay; Soften, to cost ; 
bie'teit, to offer ; bot'gen, to fend ; lei'fjew, to lend ; ^Un'UtXf 
to believe ; g6n'ttett, not to envy, not to grudge ; fta'gett/ to 
complain of, to state in the form of complaint; fie'fettt/ to 
furnish ; ki'\lm, to show, to render, as, 2>iett'fU Ui'pn, to 
render services ; evtaffen, to remit; etwie'^eru, to return, to 
give in turn, to reply ; gebie'teit, to command; gefo'beu, to 
vovv^; erfaii'ben, to permit; gettat'ten, to allow; m^nxa'tti^tif 

to dissuade from: also verbs compounded with a6 ; asab'bittftt, 
to beg pardon, ei'uem ei'nett §fel?'(etr ab'hitUnf to beg pardon 
of a person for a fiiult ; ab'tl^l-'^^trn, to demand from ; ab'jmitls 
gen, to force from ; ab'rat^ett, to dissuade ; ab'f^togen, to re- 
fuse ; ab'fptecben, to give sentence against a person, to deny, 
ei'netn n'voiX^ abYpvfcfecu ; abtaufen, to buy of: some verbs with 
an ; a«, ait'bie'tcu, to offer; axCxiXtijm, to advise ; an'^euten, to 

signify ; a\(hUi)U\\, to attribute falsely ; au'jetgen, to an- 
nounce ; and others : some with bei ; as, bei'bviugeu, to impart ; 
bei'legen, to attribute ; bei'mejfen, to impute : some with tnt ; 
entteif feat, to snatch away ; entjie'^en, to take away, &.C. : 
some with tt)ibev* ; as, wi^erra't^en, to dissuade. To these may 
be added the refleciive verbs, ficC) aai'mafeu, to claim, to pre- 
tend to ; fl(6 ein'bil^eat, to fancy, to imagine : as, id) aua'fe ttlit 
ben ^i'tel m, I pretend to the title ; icfe bifbe tttiv ben Uan'- 
jlanb ein, I imagine the circumstance. After fid) aai'tnafetl, 
the genitive may be put, instead of the accusative. 

2. After intransitive verbs ; as, an'^angen, to adhere to ; 
an'Iiegen, to apply to, to solicit ; ge^i'ren and aaVge^Jven, to 
belong to ; begeg'nen, to meet, to happen to ; bef Mn'meat, to 
agree with, said of things that refer to health and constitution, 
for instance, of eating and drinkijg; bet)Ot'llc{>en, to impend; 

19 
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tei'f<^ttett, to agree with a person in opinion ; htx'hwmn, to 
come near, to get at ; bei'pflicttett/ to coincide with in opinion ; 
tei'fle^en, to assist ; ^Ciwttn, to thank ; Wntn, to serve ; ^t^'s 

j^en, to threaten ; etitf ie'ljeit, entje'^ftt, to escape ; enefpte'cfetn, 

to answer to, to correspond to ; and other connpounds with 
tnt ; eitt'fi^nen, to occur to the thoughts, or the memory ; 
eitt'ge^en, to enter the mind, to be understood ; t\x(hmvxvx, 
to enter the thoughts, to enter the mind ; einleuc^tett/ to be 
clear, to be evident, to appear ; fbfgett, to follow; fto^'ttttt/ 
to do service without pay • geWl^'ten, to be doe ; ge^ef ^, 
to succeed, to prosper; ge^Ot'c^ett/ to obey; gefaffm, to 
please; gerd'tf^en, gefing'en, to succeed; gUi'tten, to be likei 
gejie'men, to become, to befit; ^erfeu/ to help ; nfif}en, to be 
useful, to be of use ; ob'fiegm (ei'net @Ci'&it), to apply one's 
self to a thing— also (as an impersonal) to be incumbent 
upon; ttttterlic'geU/ to be overcome, to yield; fc^a'tnt, to 
hurt ; fcbei'tten, to seem ; frf)mei'rt)efn, to flatter ; peu'ettt, to 
check, to restrain; trot'jen, to bid defiance; we^'ten, to 
check ; wei'ctctt, m€X6i\^m, to give way, to yield ; fic^ XOU 
tetfcf jen, to oppose, to resist ; wiDerfle'^ett, to resist ; tD^^t- 
IDOUen/ to wish well ; Jtt'fi^lfcn, to fall to ; ju'^jteit, to listen 
to, to hear; jn'ge^6ten, to belong to; JU'fOttimett, to become, 
to be suitable, to belong to, to be due ; jv'retcn, to speak to, 
to exhort ; and other compounds with ju : also these imper- 
sonals; e^ a^'nct, or a^tt'Det, ttlir, I have a misgiving, I fore- 
see ; e^ tefietf, it pleases ; e^ gebricfef , it is wanting ; e^ gtaut 
tnit, I am fearful; e^ ttdumt tttitr, 1 dream; e^ fc^ei'uet xaxx, 
or e^ f 6mmt mir Dor, it seems to me ; e^ fc^witt'bclt mitr, I am 
giddy ; e^ fc()au'Dert tttitr, I shudder; e^ Derfc^Wgf nix nic^t^, 
it makes no difierence to me. 

3. After some verbs which may also be properly used with 
the accusative: att'fommen, to come upon-^mit, or tttic^, 
fOttimt gurc^t an, fear comes upon me ; mit, or mic^, tiuc^t, 
it seems to me (the accusative is more usual) ; tttit, or tnic^/ 
e'felt, I loathe. ^ti'^tXi, to bid, to desire, occurs with the da- 
tive of the person, and the accusative of the thing — ^*2Det ^i^t 
Mr ba^ ge^ei'fen? who desired you to do that? but the person 
may also be put in the accusative, tt)et ijdt bic^ ^a^ ge^eifm ? 
The same may be said of te^'ten, to teach, which either is 
followed by two accusatives, one of the thing, and the other 
of the person ; or by the dative of the person, and the acca- 
lative of the thing. 
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Observoiion. The dative expresses advantage, or disad- 
yantage, and answers to the English prepositions, to and /or; 
as, bit fr^i'net tie &^n'nt, for thee the sun shines ; bit iiibtn 
tie gcC^et, to thee the fields smile ; Ht ijtu'Un tie ^itt'te/ 
to tiiee (against thee) the winds howl. 

Exercises. 

I did for him every thing (which) he commanded^ mei. 

I told him so. I advised him to^ resist^ their^ flattery^, and 
dissuaded him from^ lending^ them^ anj'^ thing^. 

(Do) not» refuse^ them^ what they demand^ from^ you^, if 
it belongss to^ the mi. 

You can'nol^ g^t^ at* him*, as long as she defends* him^. 

Tou will meet (with) what you have^^ deserved^ ; it will 
do3 youi goods. 

I apply myself to this business^ although it is not incumbent 
ig>oame. * 

It seeined to me as if all that he related* toi youi, was 
aimed at me. 

I fapcied it to myself, although I shuddered* at^ the* 
thought^. 



to do, lei'llett* 

every thing, aCIe^. 

to command, btftil'ttn, tr. 

to,telI, f(t'9ett. . 

so, M^, [dein. pron. ) 

to advise, ta't^etl, in 

flattery, ©(femeicfeefei',/. 1 

to resist, wimp'tim. 

to dissuade, db'tatt^en. 

any thing, ir'genb et'wa^. 

to lend, Tei'^eit 

to refuse, t)etn)ei'get:n. 

to demand, a\>'foUt\U 

if, mnn. 

to belong, fjef^J'ten. 
to get at, beitotmnen. 
I can, id) ttinU/ ir. 



as long as, fo fang aU, orfofcmg'* 
to defend, tjett^ei'tiflett. 
I meet, e^ begeg'uet mltr. 
to deserve, t>crtie'nen. 
jto do good, w^tjl befotn'men. 

to apply one's self, ob'Iiegen. 
t. business, (Sefcfedft, n. 3. b. 6. 
although, Witwoijl'. 
to be incumbent, o6'(iegen« 
it seems, e^ fcl&eiut/ ir> 
as if, a(^ o6. 
to relate, et:j4^'Iett. 
to be aimed at, geften. 
to fancy, ein'lulten. 

at, Dot: (ffnt.) 

thought, (SeDanf'e, m. 3 c. e. 
I shudder, mit fc^vtu'tetrt. 
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RULE IV. 

The Accusative is governed by active verbs; as, i(^ lit'bt 
mein 35a'tetlanb, 1 love my country. 

Neuter verbs also may be uj=ed actively, and govern an ac- 
cusative ; as, ei'aim gu'tcn Kampf fdm'pfen, to fight a good 
fight ; where fdm'pfctt, is joined with the accusative, though 
it is generally used without any cjise. 

There are verbs that take a double accusative ; as, tfiVfen, 
to call J nen'aien, to name ; fd)e^'ten, to abuse ; fcfeim'pfeit, to call 
by an opprobrious name. For example : x(k Ijci'f't (or ttm's 
ne) i^tt ei'nen ^ti'ttn, I call him a hero ; et fffeaft, fc^impfte, 
i^tl ei'nen SSetnVget, he called him a cheat. To which may 
be added fta'^tti, to ask, as, ei'ttCtt Ct'tDd^ tt<l'gett, to ask a per- 
son something; but here it is as well to make use of a pre- 
position ; as, ei'nen nm efwa^ frci'gen, to ask a person about 
something. Of fe^'ten, to teach, and ^ei'fen, to command, 
which sometimes have a double accusative, mention has al^ 
ready been made. 

Exercises. 

He lived a hero's life, and died a hero's death. 
He calls himself a self-taught (man), but others denomi- 
nate him a bold empiric. 

to live, le'fcen. self-taught, fel6|t'9ele^t. 

hero's life, S^d'HtlUhtn, n. 3. but, a'tet. 

a. a. olhers, atCUtt. 

to die, flet:'6en. to denominate, ^ei'fot. 

hero's death, J^tVUtitOt. bold, tJewe'gen. 

to call, nttCntn. empiric, (Sm\>xYxitt, m. 3. a. a. 

§ 6. The Participle. 

The most essential points concerning the participle- 
have been already stated. — Besides its connexion with 
the verb, the participle is, in syntax, liable to the rules 
of the adjective. — The past participle is combined in a 
particular way, with the verbs tOcVUxi, fjd'htn, and Wiffen; 
as, ic^ w)oirte @ie gefiragt' ^a'6en, I would have you asked, 
that 15, I should wish to ask you; icb WoK'te ©ie ^tht'tth 
^d'ben/ I would have you requested, that t^, I would request 

you. ©ie'fecJ gjetbre'cfem woflen »iv itatjtCUt wiffen, we 
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would, know this crime punished, that u^ we wish to have it 
punished ; et mil nicfet^ ^t>n Ht ©d'c^e gefagf W)if fen, he 
wishes not to know any thing said of the matter, that w, he 
does not wish to have any thing said about it. — With the 
past participle an accusative case absolute may be Combin- 
ed ; as, Stei'nen mt^'genomtttett, no one excepted. 

There are some participles, which may be said to repre- 
sent pronouns, having a demonstrative signification. Of this 
description are : 6efagf , aforesaid ; gel>a(|f , nwitjnf, afore- 
mentioned ; gmmnf, aforenamed ; fol'genb, the following. 

Cans AbsottUe. The accusative case joined to past partici- 
ples is taken absolutely. Examples : H^ ©eflcfet' nad) Of'em 
gmiltf, his face being turned to the east ; tun 95tict m^ 
tern 954'ter((intt itmn'M, his looks being turned towards 
his country ; t^H Ktt'gett n<ld& t>m ^Mtntl ^txidyttt, his eyes, 
being dii^cted towards heaven ; He'f^n Uttt'ffanb t)Otatt^'flC? 
fe^t, this circumstance being supposed ; ^en ®ett)itttt' ab'ge- 
trecfenet, the gain being deducted; Hi^ au^'getlOttttnen, this 
being excepted. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ADVERBS. 

Every adjective, in its simple form, may be used as an ad- 
verb. 

The following adverbs seem to require some particular 
notice. 

is often found, where the English can affix no distinct mean- 
ing to it» It is not, however, a mere expletive ; but serves 
to give to a sentence a peculiar modification. Sometimes the 
expressions, may 6c, perhaps^ probably^ about^ nearly^ indeed^ 
may correspond with it. It occurs in questions ; as, t^a'6en 
©ie tt)O^I itijhxf, W>a^ wan t)at)Ott're'^et ? have you by chance 
heard, what is said of it? — and accompanies verbs in an inde- 
terminate and conditional construction ; as, icfe mi(b^tt tt)Ol>l 
le'fen, I. should like to read (if I could). It not unfrequently 
resembles the Italian 6cn, bene^ pur, pure^ in its expletive ca- 
pacity^— Instead of the adverb tt>O^C well^ denoting, of a good 
19» 
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quality, in n good manner, not ill, ^nt is frequently used; by 
which means the confusion, that might arise between this 
signification and the expletive, is obviated. For example : 
i(f wei^ ttictt, n)o mm bie'fe @a'(ten gut fWfm iwx% I know 
not, where one may buy these things welL In this instance, 
if 1P0^( were used, it would, by the generality of readers, be 
understood as an expletive. 

©ft'ne or gettt, willingly : comparative, lie'bct, more willing- 
ly : superlative, am lieb'tlen, most willingly. 

By this adverb, the idea, to like^ to be fond of is expressed ; 
as, efwa^ ^n'm ttjm, to do a thing willingly, to like to do it; 
efn>a^ gent effen, to eat a thing willingly, that is, to like it; 
efwa^ gern mS'gen, to like a thing. Ct'ma^ gem fe'^m, to 
see a thing willingly, to see it with approbation ; hence, to 
like, to approve. (£t \\\t ®emiYfe iit'bn al$ gfeifcfe, he likes 
vegetables better than meat ; literally, he eats more willing- 
ly. @ie fe'^en e^ am lithftm, they see it with most pleas- 
ure, that is, they like it best. The use of Ke'bet, and 
<Wtt fieb'fUtt, will be readily understood from that of getn. 

Jjin and Jjer. 
See page 109. 

2)a, 

combined with prepositions, and followed by the conjunction 
baf^, serves as a substitute for the English participle, united 
with a preposition. Examples : By reading much he became 
learned^ DiVtUtcfe baf^ tt Wi Ux^, Wnx'H tt gcfetjtf . From 
talking too much^ mischief often comes^ bdt'au^ ^af^ maw Jtt Diet 
fc^Wagt/ Ctltfle^t^ oft ttn'l)ei( ; justice consists in giving every 

one his 07s:n; (geired/tigl'eit fcejU^f HYiti, Daf^ mm jhttmm 
t>a^ fei'ne gi6t. 

put after an imperative, has the power of entreating and ex- 
horting, and answers, in general, to the French rfonc, and, 
frequeitly, to the English pray. Examples : ©a'gett ©ie mxt 
bocft, Pray tell me ; feitt @ie tOcfe fo gttt, pray, be so good. 
*2BacJ fag'te n H^ ? pray, what did he say ? ^^M H$ toc^ 
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tin i&tVX, what a noise that was ! Occasionally, it may he 
rendered by somehovu ; as, icfe fatt^ tttic^ tocfe h^lh wWHt, I 
somehow soon found my way here. — In common conversa- 
tion, it is sometimes used for the afl&rmative ja, when a neg- 
ative precedes. 

besides its afl&rmative signification, yes, has an expletive 
use, in which it may often be translated by, indeed, truly, 
certainly, see, I see, I voonder, for soothe Examples : @ie fom'- 
tttCtt jci fpit, you certainly are come late, or, I wonder you 
come so hite. ©ie ftnt jd tecfet gro^ gewot'ben, you, indeed, 
are grown very tali. €v tltcflt flcfe ja fe()t: fon'tetbar m, he, 
forsooth J behaves in a very singular manner. — 3a XO^iji, 
certainly, yes certainly. — 3^/ combined with a negative, be 
it with the particle uic()t, or eitt, or the adjective fein, may 
be rendered by the same expletive term?, pray, certainly, see, 
&c. but frequently it strengthens the expression ; as, ja MX^t, 
on no account; )<X XiXti never, spoken emphatically. .The 
negative particle commonly stands after the object; ja, im- 
mediately after the verb ; as, t)ergeffen @ie ja ^en aSrief nic^t, 
on no account forget the letter. 

SDtirteil, 

before the prepositions in and ViiMVC, signifies in the midst 
of;si!i, mifteai iu fei'atet: Sle'be, in the midst of his discourse : 
mxt'tm tttt'tev Hn ^iitCHn, in the midst of the enemies. 

anocb 

signifies an addition, where the English use more. 9toc^ 
tin^f one thing more ; nocfe ein'tttaf, once more ; nO(b itn'met/ 
still, by continuance, coristantly. ®r bUibt UOCfe itU'tUCt ttt 
ion'tOtt/ he still continues in London. 

A Comparison 

of things equal, is, in English, made by the repetition of as : 
for example, ' as brave cw Leonidas.' In German, the first 
particle is rendered by fo, and the second by dfe, or Wit : fO 
t(l|)'fet (^U MnxH^. The word than, after the comparative 
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mor*^ is expressed by aU. Sometimes^ the English put but 
aflef a comparative ^gree, instead of than : for example, 
^ There was nothing farther to be done, but to fight.' The 
German afe/ must here be retained, ^ie is o'ccasionally 
substituted for ^{^, and then the fo may be omitted; as, tWff^ 

fer tt)ie ieo'niba^* 

The JS/'egative 

nit^t is often used by the Germans, where the English 
wonld deem it superfluous ; as, e^ X\l ii'btx tVntn ajlo'ttdt/ 

(ettbcttf icft @te ntc^t gefe'^en ^a'6e, it is above a month, since 
have [not] seen you. 
In interrogative exclamations, the negative gives emphasis. 

^ie Wk aJlen'fc^ett tlnl> nicbt in bie'fem Sfrie'ge itm'jef om^ 
tweit, how many men have [not] perished in this war ! TOtC 
t^^ij fc^Un et tticfet, how proud did he [not] appear ! (The 
French also make use of the negative. Q^uel bruit ces ham' 
mes n'auroient-iis pas/at^, s^ils irCavoicnt attrape d un id ban- 
ket i) 

Not a, not any^ are, in German, commonly expressed by 
feitt, none ; as, not a single line, fei'tte eitt'jige 3^i'f^» 

Two Negatives^ in the same sentence, are in general im- 
proper ; although they sometimes occur not only in the lan- 
guage of common life, but also in the best writers ; as, 2)et 
^aifet tinD Me ii'gue flan'tm gewajfnet vlxi^ fieg'teic^ in 
S)etitfc()'tanb, mh nit'geitt^ tei'ne QKaitt, Die i^'nen ^rtetftan^ 
Wften HntCtt* The Emperor and the league now stood armed, 
and victorious, in Germany, and there was no power no where 
to resist them. Sometimes, indeed, there may appear to be 
energy in the repetition of the negative ; but, on the whole 
it should be rather considered as a species of negligence in 
composition. 

About, nearly. 

This idea, accompanying numbers, is differently expressed, 
1. By certain adverbs, viz. btim'i)t, tt'Wd, fa\l, un'gefd^t/ 
»0^t, 6i^. «^ fttlD mill mi ^a'ilttf it is about three years ; 
tttt'gefd^r je^tt ^fimb, about ten pounds ; jwet bx^ t>xt% ^0'« 
c^ettr from two to three weeks. 2. By the use of the prepo- 
sitions, m, bti, ge'gen. 2Ctt Die jwxm'jig, nearly twenty ; fed 
(or ge'gen) t>ier'}ig, nearly forty. 



'©*t«er. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PRSPOSITIONS. 

When the same preposition belongs to more than one 
noun, it need only be ooce expressed ; as, t>on mci'nem ^d'- 
tet, mei'nettt Sru'bet yxn\> mei'na: ©cfemef'tet/ from my father, 
my brother, and my sister. 

See Book I. Part 11. Chapter 8. 

CHAPTER Vlll. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

The CQnjunction fo 

is employed to connect a sentence, when the prior member 
of it besrins with a consecutive, causal, or conditional conjunc- 
tion. 2)a er ftrf) Ht &mt ni'^etrte, fo f^nb tx Ht ^U'it i^n 
ttn geitt'^ett 6efc|f, when he approached the town, he found 
the ramparts occupied by the enemy, ^enu matt fl(^ itt betl 
TOiffenfcfeaftett au^jeicftnett mil, fo muf^ man un'untetbrod&es 
netl gfei^ bept'jett, if a person would distinguish himself in 
the sciences, he must possess uDceasing industry. — @o is not 
always required, after the consecutive, and causal conjunc- 
tions, such as ba, when ; aU, as ; wit, as ; wtil, because : but 
it is rarely left out after the conditional conjunctions, such 

as wmtif if; obfcftctt', obflteic^, weuttfc^on', wettttgleic^'/ al- 
though. When the conditional is not given in the prior 
member, but understood, it is common to make use of fo in 
the subsequent member; as, ij^fU icb M^ gWUfff, fO wXxZ 
i(^ nic^t gefom'meU/ had I known that, I should not have 
come ; which stands for, weutt i^ H^ geWttfff tjilfttf if I had 
known that — therefore fo must be inserted, in the following 
member. It is to be recommended after consecutive and 
causal conjunction?, when the antecedent member is of some 
length, or consists of several parts. ©0 is also found after 
the verb in the imperative mood, but no conjunction; as, 
Detttdtt'e (Sort, fo toix^ tX ^ix ijtV^n\ trust in God, and he will 
help thee. 
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©0 is used when obgfeic^', obfc^Ott', or a similar word, 
meaning, though^ although^ precedes ; ^ecfe, yet, or a synony- 
mous conjunction, grenerally follows. * 06 et gleicfe jttttg tfl, 
fo t)at et boc^ t)ie'fe Crfa^'rung, although he is young, he has 
nevertheless great experience. 

&cn'tttn, hut, 

has a disjunctive 86nse, and is exclusively and solely used 
after a negative ; as, C^ fcitxt ttid^t, fon'^mi e^ tJ^mt, it does 
not freeze, but it thaws. 



CHAPTER IX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

The interjection stands quite by itself: it neither governs 
nor is governed by any other part of speech. There- 
fore, the nominative and vocative, being independent cases, 
that is, such as are not governed by a preceding word, are 
most proper after interjections. %^ ! ic^ un'9(&(t(id^et 
SReitfc^, ah me ! unhappy mortal ! Si ! HX &Mii, ah ! the 
rogue I \ »a^ fur eitt ©c^eu'f^I ! O l what a horrible ob- 
ject ! 3(c6 ! fie'6etr gteunb ! ah ! beloved friend ! 1 t^eu'et- 
fttt "Siia'Ut, O ! dearest Father ! 

The genitive case is fotind after interjections : for exam- 
ple, 21^ I U$ S'lmt>t^, ah ! the misery ! ! bet Steu'^e, oh! 
what joy ! 2C(fe ! ^e^ Un'tattttaretl, ah ! the ungrateful 
wretch ! ipfui ! M fc^itm'fojen SDlen'fc^m, fie ! what 8^ shame- 
less man! 

The dative of advantage, or disadvantage, occurs after 
certain terms, thrit may be called interjections, though they 
are not strictly of that description! as, ^otjl iijtnl Happy 
him !— TOo^I Urn Wttti'^^m, Happy the man !— QDBe^ mit ! 
Woe is me I 
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PART n. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 
CHAPTER I. 

POSITION OP THE ARTICLE, 

The article must be put immediately before the noun to 
which it belong^, if the noun is not preceded by other words 
which qualify it; as, eiu SWaun, a man; tie gtau, the 
«voman. If the noun is preceded by other qualifying words, 
the article must be put before them. Thus, if the noun be 
preceded by an adjective, the article must be placed before 
the adjective ; as, bet gu'te SKautt ; and if the adjeqtive is qual- 
ified by an adverb or a participial construction, the article 
precedes this ; as, ei'ttC fe^t gu'te %xm, a very good wo- 
man ; Me af le^ lUetwie'genbe He'te i\xvx 9luf)m, the all sur- 
passing love of glory. If the adjective, for the sake of em- 
phasis, is put after the noun in the way of apposition, the 
article immediately precedes the adjective, or the adverb, or 
participial construction, by which it is qualified ; as, StatUt'/ 
t)ie ^ei'fige, sacred nature ; nw'^tx gveuttb, tet fct)metj'fic6 "Ottf 
miff' te, our deeply regretted friend ; Sticg, tet iitt'bet: t>et:^ 
^ee'tente; war which desolates countries. 

A town. Of the celebrated painter. An ill fed horse. 
The sea^, connecting^ (the) nationsi. The2 most^ hearty' 
joyi. Forbearance, (the) never tiring. Led on by the love 
of fashion, [the) corrupting^ (the) taste*. 

town, et^t>t,f, fed, gefflt'tett. 

celebrated, fcetft^tttf. horse, ^ftrb, n. 3. a. ^ 

painter, SWd^'Iet, m. 3. a: a nation, *aJolf, n. 3. b. f. 

ill, fc^fec^t. to connect, t)etbitt't«l. 
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sea, 0ee,/. to tire, etmii'teiu 

joy, Sreu'be,/. led on, gelei'tet. 

hearty, ^er}'uc6. love of fashion, SOto'^efttC^t, /. 

forbearance, iang'mut^, /. taste, (gefcfemacf', w. 3. b. 

never, nit to corrupt, 'ottHt'btn. 



CHAPTER II, 

POSITION OF THE NOUN. 



The Noun, in the nominative case, being the subject of a 
sentence, is generally placed before the verb. 

Abie— T%c subject is to be distinguished from the object : 
the former governs the verb, and the latter is governed by 
the verb : for instance, 3)er 3JvVtet ikbt fti'titn @0^tt, the 
father loves his son. Here, tet *35a'tet is the subject^ which 
governs the verb, that is to say, the verb must agree with it, 
in number and person ; feVttCW @0^u' is the object^ which is 
governed by the verb, because it must, in compliance with 
the nature of the verb, stand in a particular case. 

Exceptions to the first Rule. 
The Subject is put after the verb, ^ 

1. In a direct question ; as, @(()tei6t Ut SOtatttt? does the 
man write ? @(t)teit>t, the verb— t)et 5D?ann, the subject It 
is the same, when the question begins with an interrogative 
pronoun, or interrogative adverb ; as, tt)a^ fagt bet* 35a't«r ? 
what says the father? XOti'A)t^ Sucfe fiet! t>et: ©cfeilfev ? which 
book does the pupil read ? watum' Iad)t t>et ^W^ht ? why- 
does the boy laugh ? t»e^tt>t'gett totxxxt Me ©c^ttJff ter ? what 
does the sister weep for? 

2. When, for the purpose of emphasis, the object is placed 
at the head of a sentence. For instance : SDie^^^ (St&cf 
genietV bet ?:tt'geut>^afite, this happiness the virtuous man eo- 
joys. Set 3:u'genb^afte, is the subject, which follows after 
the verb 9eme|V ; because the object, bie'fe^ (SIM, begins 
the sentence. 
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3. When the dative, or accusative case of the person stands 
first ; as, Settt 50?ett'fc^en x^ Da^ it'htn tbeiier, to man life is 
dear ; Me'fett ^ttd'bett ^at tneitt greunb tie gtanjj'tlfcfee @pt<i'*e 
gefef^tf , ^o </it« hoy my friend tanglit the French language. The 
sentences here begin with a case of person, and the subject 
is found after the verb. This, and the preceding excep- 
tion, may perhaps he together comprehended in these words, 
viz. When any oblique case of declension begins a sentence, 
the subject must come after the verb. 

4. When an adjective, or pronoun, belonging to the sub- 
ject or object, begins the sentence, ©ut i|l ter ^eitt J»ar, 
cAtt auc^ t^fiU'tt, the wine indeed is good^ but also dear. 
The adjective ^viX, in this instance, belongs to the subject, 
and beginning the sentence displaces the subject, ter ^eitt» 
®itt ^n'bet meitt SBa'ter ben ^tnx, &c. my father finds the 
wine good: here gut belongs to the object, ben QDBein, 
and has the same influence upon the subject. The same is 
also to be observed of the pronoun, when it belongs to the 
subject or object; as, SKeitt X'^ b(i^ ^M^, mine is the house ; 
tnein belongs to b(l^ ^(iU^/ which is the subject, and is put 
after the verb. 

5. When the pronoun e^ begins the sentence : for exam- 
ple, C^fJmmt ber ©pre'c^et/ the speaker is coming; e^ ent- 
flanb' eitt idrm, there arose a tumult 

6. When an Infinitive is put at the beginning, either as a 
member of the sentence, or for the sake of emphasis : for 

exairtple, Uttt SRtt'lje }tt genie'fett, mfiffw t>xt ©efet'je erffittt' 

»et'ten, in order to enjoy peace, must the laws be fulfilled ; 
jefyot'c^en aorien bie ieu'te nic^t, obey will the people not — 
for, the laws must, the people will not. 

7. The participles, with ati adverbial power, to express 
.the manner of acting, being, oi* suffering, and participles gen- 
erally, when placed at the beginning of a sentence, cause the 
subject to follow the verb. For instance : ^ei'tteub (pt^tf) 
bet 9Ja'tet, wetping the father spoke } etau'etttb gittg'ett bie 
®efa^t'tett Jtt bem ©tab'ma^fe, mourning the companions 
went to the sepulchre. Thus with the past participle ; 
©eliebt' ttnb an'aebetet t)etfie^ betr Jjetb fei'ne SDlif bfttgei: tinb 
rit'ee itt ba^ ©c^Mrftlb, ntvit ioxhmtu ju etrring'eti/ beloved 
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and adored^ the hero left his fellow citizens, and hastened 
into the field of hattle to obtain new laurels. 

8. The subject must come after the verb, when an adverb 
or certain cases of nouns used in an adverbial .signification, 
or absolute cases, commence the sentence. 93alb titntnt htt 
9Bin'ter, soon winter comes ; fc^nelt gebt hit ^it t^tfin', 
quickly time passes. Utt'gfftcf (ictet ^^i'^e traf H^ iOO^ fei's 
tteu SSvtt'^et, unfortunattly the lot fell upon his brother. 

9. When a preposition, with its case, takes the lead, SDlit 
freu'^iget SOtii'tte ging'en Me Cin'ao^net i^'tetn SSefrei'er tnu 
ge'geU/ with a joyful countenance the inhabitants went to loeet 
their deliverer. When, howeyer, the preposition, with its 
rase, forms an exclamation, it is consicfered as an interjec- 
tion, and does not move the subject from its place ; as, ?5ci 
mei'ner (&^'xt, htt SKmfc^ ifl utt'fcfeuftig, upon rpy honor^ 
the man is innocent. 

10. The following conjunctions have the samci effect, m 
transposing the subject, when. they commence the ^sentence i 
but they may themselves be placed after the. verb* ICffo, 
signifying so, thus; h^ijtx', thence, therefore.; bomt/ then* 
(the same as ^enu) ; torauf , thereupon, ttien ; ^rum'/ for 
that reason ; bemnact)', consequently ; toittt, teiMU then ; i^^f 
^dfb, te^'l)albett, for that reason; ^e^'megm, on that a^coant; 
^e^giei'c^eU/ likewise; bOc6, yet, still, ^it does not always af- 
fect the situation of the subject) ; ftt'ner# o^oreover ; fblglic^/ 
consequently ; gfei(^'»o(?f, nevertheless ; inb^ffm^ in the 
meanwhile; je$t, now; (aum/ scarcely ; mit()iu^ consequent- 
ly ; ttOc6/ yet, nor ; ix\x% now ; t^ejUi^, partly ; f>, ^ithei* 
meaning so^ or beginning the subsequent member of a sen- 
tence ; HhiXh'xt^, besides ; ft'6tigett^, in ^ther respects ; ^^4, 
then (which must always precede the verb). — When the eon- 
junctions, auc6, also; tntXH'htX, either; ymott indeed, are ia 
the beginning of the sentence, the subject may be put aftei" 
the verb, by which means a stress falls either upon the sub- 
ject, or the" verb; as, !Mncft xxxfh^^ 9JoIt| Thie pfeopte even 
exclaimed ; mttbtfhtt tieti htt *iw'6e, t'htt tK fcbreibt, the 
boy either reads or writeii; Jttxit fcfcfi'nee ^K ©wfttf, a'fcct^ 
&c. the sun indeed shines, but, &>c. When the emphaBis is 
on the subject, it should remain before the verb; as, 
^c^ ba^ 3}o(t tief/ even the people cried out — In old and 
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formal l^ngua^, tHe subject is sometimes placed after the 
verb, when unft, and, precedes. Unt tjdt 95ef Idg'tetr ettt>ie'fen, 
and the defendant has proved. Here ^etlag'tOT, the subject 
is after the verb. 

11. In quoting, the subject is put after fa'gen, or any simi- 
lar verb, when part of the quotation goes before; as, 2)<10 
(Siidt, fajt ^et ^Bei'fei i\l Derti't^erifC^, Fortune, says th« 
wise man, is treacherous. 

12 The subject always follows the verb, in the subsequent 
member of a sentence. 

JSToie. — ^Tlie snhsequent member of a sentence is that, which 
comes after one beginning with a relative pronoun (such as 
W^$, what), or a relative adverb (such as n)0, where), or a 
conditional, causal, or consecutive conjunction (such as vottittf 
if; n>eif, because ; H, when). Examples: ^a$ htt ^^'ttt 
Ufit, ttfVit tn @of;tt/ what the father says, the son does. 
The first member of this sentence begins with the relative 
pronoun; tt<l^ * f ti the second, or subsequent member, there- 
fore, iAc sutject, tet ®D^tt, stands after the verb, t^Ut. 2Bo 
im^ ^a^ ijl/t)etfAm^me{tt ftc^ bie TlVttt, where the carrion is, 
the eagles ' are' collecti^d. ' H^re, the nrst member commen- 
eefe with^ the felative adverb tt)0 ; and the subject, in the 
following m^*mber, is after the verb.* OTeUtt M^ *3Beftet 

gfttt't^s MHbt, ft timmt mem gtreunD in we'ttigen "Xa'gen, if 
the' weather' continues favorable, my friend comes (or 
i*»ill cohie) in a ftfw days. This sentence also consists of 
Uvo tAemb^tsz the' firsts If the weather continues favora- 
ble ; the stcond^ thy friend comes, or will come : in the 
latter^ wtitch is the suhtequent member^ the subject is placed 



* Stri<:tly spieakiiig, we ought, in the second, here called 
^fce subsequent, memi^er^ to supply some demonstrative word, 
c0rrespOQdl!|ig to the relative, in the first; namely ba^, in 
reference ip th^ preceding )D4^; adid t^, in correspondence 
with xttt^ Th)e svbseqoeat member may, perhaps, in every 
instance, be #aid- to depend upon connecting words, which 
arQ uadecstood; ^ 
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after the verb. So likewise, ^eif tit ^txt fcfeueff t)er= 
tlwic^t', fo fcenft^f t>tx ^ei'fe je^ett Ttu'gentltcf, becaofie time^ 
passes quickly, the vsrise man tur^ every momebt to atcc^utit. 
Here are again two members, the antecedent^ because' time 
passes ; and the subsequent, the wise man turns every moment 
to account. The subject in the letter, of course, stands af- 
ter the verb. 35a Cd'fat f(c^ tid'^ette, cntroi'cfeen tie gein'- 
Hf when Caesar iipproached {ani^ecedent)^ the enemy, with- 
drew {subsequent), — The subsequent member, after an an- 
tecedent, with a conjunction of the dej*cription alluded to, 
frequently begins with the particle fo, concerning which it 
is proper to refer to Book I. Part II. Ch. 9. This 
particle serves as a connecting link^* between the antecedent 
and , subsequent* meftiibeft.* .It is not always mad6 use of, 
when the prior member begins with a consecutive or causal 
conjunction ; but is rarely omitted after a conditional, such ^ 
tDCtttt, if ; obfcfeon', ^6g(eic^', wettnfcCjon', wettngfcic^', thdugh, 
although. The conjunction IDCltn; if, is sometimes Under- 
stood, In the antecedent ; and in this case, the subsequient 
member, generally, takes fo, and the subject conies after the 
verb. For ^example: QBd't^e t>tt gfttf^ frf)lf' 6(^/ fO wftt^te 
tet ^9X(H{ hWijtiX, if the river were navigable, trade would 
flourish. The antecedent niember shoufd properly 1)6 thus 
expressed: TOentl Det gtuf^ fc^ijf'fcat tt)a're.-^The conjunt- 
Uon tefto, and also je, when equivalent to tef (0, constitutes 
a subsequent member. — A subsequent member i^ likewise 
produced, when an infinitive begins the sentence, expressing 
purpose and design. Uitt teicC) jtt xt^tx'Uxx, Untet^jief^t' flct t>er 
SKettfcl& i?f( Detl dvS'llten SDtft^'f^ftateiten, in order to grow 
l*ich, man often undergoes the greatest hardships./ '^ Man 
undergoes," &c. is the subsequent member, ici which the, 
subject must be put after the verb. 

13. The last instance, in which the verb precedes tbc sub- , 
ject, is where the con^junction Mpetltt, if, is tp^^Q supplieSl ; . as^^j 
gOBi'tre tmitt SJJa'tct: \^\tx flewe'fett, fo xs>$:ti Vo^ Uu'^^.nic^t ' 
gefcfee'ijen, had my father been . here, the misfortjanej wonld 



*^ Such a lipk between the antecedetit atid . subsequent 
members, may always be supposed ; and if not expretse^, 
it is uqdevstood, ' , " ; 
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not have happened, ^i'n mtin ^'(Uet l^tet: itm'fm, 8tand9 
for, totnn mtin 35ii'tet tjitt swe'fen wXn, if my father had 
been here; and the' subject, as appears, is after the verb* 



Exercises, 

The enemy approached the suburbs. 

(Do) you2 seel this temple? Why didi our9 teacher* 
chaogei his plan ? 

This measure nobody^ can^ excuse. 

The courageous, God^ assists^. 

Short was his life, but eternal are his deeds. 

The command was given. 

They never saw him weep. 

The Spartan died composed and smiling. 

Man commonly believes. 

Without altercation they divided the prize. 

We therefore determined to stay. 

The papers indeed mention it, but I do not believe it. 

Not every thing which glistens, is gold, says the proverb. 

Because he saw it in others he imitated it. 

If you h^d not walked so slowly, you would have overtake 
en us. 

enemy, geittt>, m. eternal, e'ttig. 

to approach, m'ijtn (dai.) deed, 3:^at,7. 1. ^. 

suburb, *9j0r'lUbt,/ 1. b. command, aSeft^I', m. 

to see, fe'^en. to be given, tt^t'ijtn, in 

temple, Xem'pef, m. 3. a. a* to weep, wei'ttem 

why, tJJdtttm'. they, man* 

to change, An'^Cttt. never, nie. 

teacher, ie^'rer. composed, gefajft'. 

plan, ^lan, 3. b. b. smiling, WmUxt^. 

measure, SWd^'tegef,/. to die, \ltt'bttu 

nobody, nie'ttiaub. the Spartan, htt ©Mttd'net. 

I can, ic^ tdtttt, tV. commonly, gmjbn'lid^. 

to excuse, entfcfettf bigen. to believe, ^UvCbtn* 

courageous, mu'tbig. nian, Ht SRenfcft* 

to assist, ^t'fttu (dat) without, o^'ne. 

God, (Sott altercation, &tvti'tiiU\t,f* 

short, fut}. to divide, tl^ei'Iett, 

afe, U'bttU prize, ^xti^, m. 3. b. b. 

but, a'bm therefore, b^tf. 
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to determine, U^^Mftn, tr. gold, ®o(t. 

to stay, 6fei'6en. to say, fa'gett. 

paper, iti'tnni,/. 1. 1, proverb, &ifxi^'t6ttt, n. 

to mention, ttwMj'nttU because, XOtxU 

indeed, jwar. in, t)On, 

but, o'bet^ others, axC^nt. 

to believe, ^lau'UtU to imitate, ttac^'tttac^n. 

not, ttic^t slowly, lang'fftnu 

every thing, aUt^. to walk, ge'^en, tV. (with frilt)* 

to glisten, gWn'jett* to overtake, eitt'tjoletu 

RULE n. 

The Substantive, being the object^ is generally put after 
the verb : for example, 3(^ Ixi'U xati'miX ^Jd'tet/ 1 love my. 
father ; mei'ttCtt 35il'ter is the object. 

Exceptions : 

1. When a stress is laid upon the object, it may be 
placed at the beginning of the sentence ; as, S)ett ^tmvc'lt'^ 
ic6 mi SJetrgmVgen tmb aSewutt'betung, Homer I read with 
pleasure and admiration. 

£. In certain cases the verb is removed to the end of the 
sentence ; * then the object naturally comes before it. 

RULE III. 

The Substantive in the Genitive case, not being the ob- 
ject,! generally stands after the word by which it is gov- 
erned ; as, htx @0^n mei'ne^ ^XtwXMt the son of my friend. 

But it is found 

1. Before the substantive that governs it, when It bears ait 
emphasis. SDe^ SBa'ter^ ©e'gen Hu'zt ten ^in'tetn J54tt'fet, 



» See Book II. Part 11. Ch. 5. 

T The genitive may be the object, viz. when it is govem- 
ed by the verb. See Book II. Part I. Ch. 5. Rule ii. 
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d'bet t>tt Wl\xVtit gfucfe teif fet jle nw'^et, a father's blessing 
builds h^^uses for the chlldreo, but a mother's curse pulls 
them dowQ. 

2. Before adjectives ; as, H€ 35«:6te'(6ettCf fcfeut'^ig/ guilty 
of the crime ; H€ io'fee^ Wftt'Mg, worthy of the praise j ^tt 
@Oi:'ge im'metrt^/ undeseryiog of the care. 

3. Befot^ some prepositions.^ 

RULE IV. 

The Dative has its place commonly after the verb, and if 
there be an accusative case besides, before this accusative. 
Sr gi6t UVX Wi(XVLm bac^ !Bucl^/ he gives the book to the man. 
The dative, tettt SDIatt'ue, here stands between the verb and 
the object. 

When it is to be marked with an emphasis, it should be 
moved from its place, and stand either before the verb, or 
after the object. The first mode is the most emphatic ; as^ 
3)em Wtwx'iXZ gibt er H^ !Buc^ ; the second does not so much 
alter the force of the sentence, et gibt ba^ S5ttc() bettt SWdtt'ne. 
— If the object be a monosyllable, or a short word, and the 
dative case consist of more syllables,- the former should be 
put first, because a long word commonly finishes the sentence 
better than a short one ; for example, <£x fdg'te ii bettt 3J(l'* 
ttx, he told it to the father — e^ is the object, and comes be 
fore the dative. It is remarkable, that the object, being a 
case of a personal or reciprocal pronoun, is generally put 
before the dative, though the latter should be of no greater 
length, and likewise a pronoun. For example : 3c6 f<^'tf t^ • 
i f) m gefi^gf , 1 have told it to him 5 et bat t^tt nix gejeigf, he 
has pointed him out to me ; XO'xx etttpT"^^'fen tltt^ ^it, we re- 
commend ourselves to thee* The words which are here 
printed with spaces between the letters, "are dative cases^ 
and those immediately before tiiem the objects in the accusa* 
tive.f 



♦ See Book I. Part II. Ch, 8. § 1.— 1 & 4. 
^Compare Book II. Part II. Ch. 4. 
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RULE V. 

Two accasatiyes are sometimes used after the same rerb^ 
one eipreseiog a persoo, and the other a ihiag. The for* 
mer is then placed in the same manner as the datire, ao 
cording to the preceding rale. Examples : 3(( ntWtH ttn . 
SDtantt gfrettttb, I call the man friend ; ic^ ^eife ei'nm fof dien 
SDtoiin ei'neit ^tttm, 1 call such a man a hero ; tt ItJftt Hn 
Sempro'niu^ tit Sljt'^tntnn\l, he teaches Sempronius «ritk- 
metic 

When the subject, the object,' and the case of person meet 
together, either before or after the verb, they commonly 
follow in this order : subject, case of person, object For 
example, before the verb : S>a bar geft'^nrr Hm geitt'te bm 
StWtm an'geboten tjC^t, since the general has offered peace 
to the enemy. After the verb : 2lttf bie'fe ^ei'fe Derfcfedff'te 
Ci'fiir fei'nen gretm'Deu (Senufl't^ttung mt> btmtivx' fei'iKn 
gein'bm af (e JjOjf nung jur Si^'^bt, in this manner Caesar pro- 
cured satisfaction tor his friends, and deprived his enemle* 
of all hope of revenge* 

RULE VI. 

The Dative and JJccusative cases stand before the adjec- 
tives,* by which they are governed.t 

RULE VII. 

The Vocative case may be put either before or after th^ 
Terb, at the option of the speaker. 

Exercises, 

Give me the book. Such men I like. The fruits of the 
earth. Love's labor is in vain. He is tired of life. 

Give to every one his own. He mentioned it to me after- 
ward, but to her he entrusted it first. 



• See Boook IL Part L Ch. 3. Rule ni.— 2 & 3. 
t Compare Book II. Part II. Ch. 3. Rule ly. 
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When they had told rae every things, P appointed! them a 
time of meeting. 

to Ifire, ^bfm ' his own^ ^^ &pfnt: 

heak^Wt(!^,it.S:hiti ' to Ha^ntion^ Wtt^l/wn. 

such, fDf(C^ afterwsirds, fpA'tei^in. 

mflo; ♦aXottU/ S. b. f. but^ (i't>^tr. 

todike, fteftttU/ to ewtrusti twttdtt'en. 

fruity '''gtJWcl^//. 1. 6* firet, i\m\Y. 

earth, ®tf'N,/.'' when, tiatl&tem'. 

love, iie'be,/. every thing, atU^. 

laWrySBKt^^,/. to tell, fa's^ 

in vaio, Itmfonfl'. to appoint, htftxnimttik ' 

life, ie'ttltr n. 3, a* time, ^tit,f. 1. h. 

iivc!^ ftfbtrlhrilfPfl* (g'^n.) meeting, 3«f<^m'mettfttnfit,/ 1. 

every one, je'bet. 



CHAPTER III. 

POSITION OP THE ADJECTIVE. 
RULE U 

The Adjective precede^ the substantive with which it is 
joined ; as, gil'tCt ^mx, good wine j H$ fcfej'tte ^ittb, the 
pretty child. 

Sometimes, it is placed after the substantive, by way of 
apposition, serving as a relative sentence : as, 2)(t SKittif ^ 

ttVi ttid^t weltlget aetec^f, ^i^fiu^^Un^f tif<it afUiEJ, utn Die'- 
fern Creig'niffe t)or'iubett9en, the miplster, not less just than 
politic, did every thing to obviate this event. Here the~ 
adjectives, being put after the substantive, occupy the place 
of a relative sentence : Wttd)tx nicfet tte'ttiget getec^^ af$ 
flatlt^ftttg »aif, whd was ootUess just than j^tio* 

* * ' RULE It. 

When the. adjective. is, not united with a substantive, it is 
put after the verb ; as, 2)er tOlanxi X\l gut ; or before it, with 
an emphasis, 0|tt; i|l bet I!01«IU)4 
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RULE III. 

The Numerals are placed before other adjectives,' precede 
ing a substantive ; as, 3)tei su'tt, el^t'Iic^e SWett'fcfeen, three 
good, honest men. 

When cardinal and ordhia) numbers meet before a substan- 
tire, It depends on the emphasis, which of thetn is to be pvif 
first: whether, for instance it be, t)ie ^tei (t't^ett/the three, 
first ; or, Me ^^tn ttti, the first three. This applies ulso to 
thewords^Me an'tetU; the others, Me (e^'tettrttie kest, end 
generally to adjectives in the superlative degree, which 
may be put either before or after the cardinals. Examples, 
Me ^trei let'tett, or, ^ie U^'ttn ^trei, the three last; Me t)iet 
an'^ettt, or, tfit an'bertt t)letr, the other four ; tie fecftd bef' ^ 
ttn, or, Me bef' ten fecfe^, the six best ; Me je^n fd^bn'fttn, or 
Me fc^in'flen }e^n^ the ten finest. It |s to be noticed, that 
the emphasis, in these instances, falls upon the word, wluch 
is put last— The words afh, all; man'c^e, several; t)ie'(e, 
many ; )^M, each, stand before both the numerals and the 
adjectives. 

RUMB IV. 

Adjectives usually. follow the cases they govern ;.asyMeV 
fer Ct)'te ailt'MgA ivorthy of this honor; t>t^ "ayttbu'^fm^ 
fc^wlbig, guilty of the crime ; htm 95a'ter A^n ttc^, ^ke the 
father; je^n flfHett fang, ten yards long,; tret Qu0 bttit, 
three feet broad ^ fet^^^fitttt fcfemct, weighing six pounds. 
They are likewise fre<}uently put after, when they are cob«»* 
nected with novins that are govenaed by prepositions ; as, 4^ 
ijl jutr Unter^aftmig (ttft tt&i'licfe, it is very useful for enter* 
tammentj ©elbiVjutVieNn^eit i|l jwf ©tficlfe'tigJeit tinentbe^t'* 
ftC9/ self-content is indispensably necessary to happiness. 

Exercises, _ * .' ' 

An old man, as vigorous a^d active aai ^ yauth. ,, ^ 

Their attacks were violent, but calna was his reply. 

Six beautiful, spirited horses. 

The three most dangerous. 

Many honest men. 

Tired of the confusion. Recollecting his menaces. 
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old, afc replji ICntwott,/. 

as, e'benf^. beautiful, fcfejn. 

vigw>vs^ ftrdf ti«. ^irited, feu'tig. 

actiye, l^itig. horse^ Slof^, n. 3, b. b, 

as, al^, dangerous, gefiJ^t'licl. 

yenOi^ SftttgUing/ m* hojie$t, eJ)r'tic^. 

attack, an'gtif, ui. 3. b. b. coofiiisioii* ^ewir'ruttfl,/ 

violept, i^rf tig* tired, iVbetrttftfllg, 

biit,.a'fcer, meoace, JDro'^wig,/. l. b. 

calm, g^Af fou recoUectiog^ eitt'gebenf. 



. , CHAPTER IV. 

POSITION OF THfi PRONOUN. 

' The Pronoun either stancbiia the room of a stri^stantiye, 
or is connected With it in the character of an adjectiTe : 
and has accordingly either the position of the one or the 
other. 

Therefore, when used subsfanttvely, it may serve as the 
subject, or as the object, in a sentence, and is placed ac- 
cordingly. The pei^onal^ pron'ouos n^ver occur otherwise 
tbaa : as M^abstantttres; and the demonstrative pronouns occa^ 
w*«a% assdme' this charactep;> When the latter are employ- 
ed as acyectives, they dccopy the place of the article, and go 
before any other word, that may be joined wllh the substan- 
tive ; >p8^ lie'fe tt?ei gti'ten ie«fte, these three good people ; 
)ene l>ietr t^^tn twp'ivtn SSMxCnvCt those fbur first brave men. 
The word dd; however, may- pre<^e them. 

The pearsonal pronoun^ in the accusative case, is coimiioii- 
ly put before the dative* j as, tx %\ht t^ mx, he gives it to 
me — t^f the accusative case, before the dative mit. @<^ic'» 
U fie WjVX, send them to him— P^/ them, preceding x^vx, to 
him.* The dative is found before the object; as, gib mit t^ ; 
but not so frequently as aifter it : and then it is often con- 
tracted in familiar language ; as, mit i^, into vxxt^t tit t^i 
into Mr^, 



* Book II. Part II. Ch. 2. Rule iv. 
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Farther, the personal pronoun, in the datire, or accasa- 
tive, is sometimes placed before the subject, when the verb 
is at the end of the sentence, ^mn wit M^ (Siild gfltt'ffig 
ifl^ if fortune is propitious to me ; tt>eilbi(^ ^citt ^cCttv iitbt, 
becaose thj father loires thee. 

The relative pronoun has its place, naturally, at the be- 
ginning of that part of the sentence, to which it belongs. 
The word aO may sometimes stand before it. 

Exercises. 

Those last free Romans. 

They refused it to him. Grant him his request. 

As long as misfortune persecuted him> 



the last, ter le$'te. request, (?cfuc& , n. 3, b. l\ 

free, (tei. as long as, fc lang'e al&. 

Roman, SlJ'met, m. 3. a. a. misfortune, H^ Itu'^tM, 

to refuse, wei'gmt to persecute, l^e1;fi^^3m* 
to grant, geai^'reii. 



m 



CHAPTER V. 



POSITION OF THE VERB. 



RULE I. 



The Indicative Mood generally stands after the. subject, 
and before the object. 

Extepi : 

1. Those instances, mentioned in Book II. Part II. Ch. 2. 
Rules I. & It. 

2. When the verb must be at the end, that is to say, not 
only after the Subject, but also afler the object, and all words 
connected with it* This is necessary. 
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il) When the member of the sentence, to which the verb 
belongs, commences with a relative pronoun, as, ^^, WV^tt, 
Vbtt, Wa^ ; or a relative adverb, as, ^a(;et:', from whence ; 
WWXii for what ; Wd'otttt, XOi€%^{h or We^fjdf fcen, we^e'- 
gett/ for which reason, for which, wherefore ; '*' t)On wau'ttdl/ 
from whence ; WO^ where ; and the compounds of M)0/ as, 
M>0i)0tt', n>O^Ct', ttJOmif, WOraU^', &c. Examples : 3>etr 

^a^tr'^eit jum 3wec'fe ^at, that writer is to be esteemed, 
who has the promotion of truth for his object. 3c6 feu'ne 

ei'nen aKann, t>er fi(& wit SRccfet tuci'tten gteunt) nennt/ I 
know a man who justly calls himself my friend. ^Ct itVX 
H^ttx wxt ^ef fctt Stei'jen fblgt, fcetrci'tct flc^ ei'ne fc^metj'ficfee 
Steu'C/ he who follows vice and its charms, prepares for him- 
self a painful repentance. The verb, in the foregoing ex- 
amples, is at the end of that member of the sentence, to 
which the relative pronouns, XtiV^tt, ^tt, X^VC, belong, tt is 
thus with the adverbs alluded to : for instance, 3)et Ott, WO 
i(^ ijtVi^U mei'nen fixzm\> frt^, the place where to-day 1 saw 
my friend. ^BJo^itt' tttc^n t)4^ Wge ttur tt)ett'tet, nUxdi tttiUt 
tticfet^ al£? Clctt^, wherever one turns one's eye, one per- 
ceives nothing but misery. The verbs fdfj, and XOtxC^tti are 
put last, in conseqence of tt>0/ and WDO^in'. 

* 
(2) The verb is put at the end, after interrog^atives 
(whether pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions), when they 
form indirect questions. Examples : Cr ftdgt mx<k, XOZt M- 
fett SDlotr'gen 6ei "^^'wtn war, he asks me, who was with you 
this morning? wif'fcH ©id wercfecc? 35uc^ tx ^cu'te in t)ent 
^^X'ttW la^ ? do you know what book he read to-day in the 

garden ? (a'gctt @ie xm, xt>^ fiiv ci'ttcu (Sxmx\> et iVbev feiti 

2Cu^'t)feiben an gi6t/ tell me, what ground he alleges for his 
staying out. ^et, werc^er, tt)a^ jttt: ein, interrogative pro- 



* The significatiwi of tl^ese words as relatives, must be dis- 
tinguished from the other meanings which they bear, either as 
adverbs or conjunctions. Sd^ev'/ thence, therefore ; M'XUXtt, 
for that reason, therefore j W^aviim'/ WC^we'gcn/ why, for what 
reason, cause, the subject to be placed after the verb. 

21 
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nouDS, serve here to form indirect questions,* and the verb 
stands last. 3c6 f aiitt tiicfet fa'geu, vbit t^ ficb jw'gettagett ^at, I 
cannot tell how it has happened ; icft V(\bA)'tt wiffeu, o6 t>ie'(e 
itvCtt bei jef jiget ijeiffcr ^it'termig auf Dem geCDe fein wet'? 
^ea, I should like to know, whether, during the present hot 
weather, many people will be in the field. 2Bie, and th, 
constitute indirect questions, and the verb is at the end. 

(3) After conditional, causal, and consecutive conjunc- 
tions. These are : aU, t>(i, 6et)0t:'> e'^e^ti^, t>cifetn', t>ainif Tin 
order that) ; t)af6, auf Daf^ (in order that) ; fad^, im galTe (in 
case that) ; gUiffewie'/ itt&etn', (since, because) ; liacfebem', 
ttun (when it signifies, since, after — ^ttUtt t^ ein'mal gcfcfee'^en 
i^, since it once has been done); o6, obfffcott'/ 0fe( \{em > o6j 
n>0^r, fcit, and fcit&Cttl' ; fln'tCttial (since, whereas) ; fo 
(when it means, if) ;. fo ba(&, or fo 6af& a(^; fo Uug'e, or fo 
lang'e a(c? ; fe n>eit, or fo vont al^ ; wa^'teiiD, n)dlj'rcnt) l>af^ ; 
meil ; trenu/ wenngfeiffe', weunfc^on' ; tt)ie, miXot{)l', wo? 
fevn', tt)0 uic^t. To these is to be added the comparative 
conjunction je, which, , beginning the prior member, removes 
the verh to the end. Example : IXi^ tX U1X Muf ni^V in bet 
®tCi,H bctnetf'tC/ when he perceived the tumult in the 
city; bcDov' id) ben ®afb erteic()f ^afte, before I had 
reached the wood ; 6 i ^ bie*@on'ne bie cr|lan*'ten geCbet* anf := 

t6fen Vb'xtt), till the sun shall loosen the congealed fields ; b d 
bet ®cfanb'te iw ^on'bon an'f am, when the ambassador ar- 
rived in London , j c Idng'etr bet: fiftn|l'Ier bie'fe ®e'gen|ldnbe 
b e t V a c()' ( e t e , bef to tneljtr bewmi'bcrte et* fte, the more the 
artist contemplated these objects, the more he admired 
them. 

By the force of the aforesaid conjunctions, the verb is put 
at the end of the member of the sentence to which it be- 
longs, and sometimes even after a subordinate member, con- 
nected with it. For example : 2>a id) titW Wtmw, weCd&et fO 
e'bel gcbac^f, tij'Xt, Unb lic'be, since I honor and love the 



* It is probably underetood by the reader, what is meant 
by indirect questions : but there will remain no doubt, if we 
change some of the foregoing into direct questions, to show 
the difference, viz. ^tx wav bei 3^'neit ? who was with you ? 
wef c()e^ ?Surt) ta^ ev ? what book did he read ? 
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man, who has thouo^ht so nobly. In this, the principal mem- 
ber is, tf(X id) Un SDlanit tij'xt ttn^ ik'bt, with which is con- 
, nected a sabordinate or secondary member, Wttd)tt fO t'Hl 
^t^ad)f, and the verb of the former is placed after this. It 
need not necessarily be so ; for the sentence might also run 
thus : 3>a id) Hn 5DTann e^'tre tm& (ie'be, mVdnt fo e'^c( ge^ 
t^d)f* It depends upon euphony and perspicuity, whether the 
one or the other is to be preferred. This likewise applies to 
the infinitive, with the preposition Jiu The verb, influenced 
by the above conjunctions, may be put after the infinitive ; as, 
^eil ic^ micl& nid)t ju janfen wfm'fcfee, because I do not like 
to quarrel ; or before it, VOtii ic^ ml)tXioM^d)t, micfe JU jauf- 
ett. When the infinitive, with ju, has other words belong- 
ing to it, for instance, casles of declension which it governs, 
it is preferable, on account of the extent which it then as- 
sumes, to place it with its dependent words after the verb, lest 
the sentence should become heavy and intricate. Being 
without the preposition Jit^ it is immediately governed by 
the verb, as much as a case of declension ; and the verb^ 
under these circumstances, must stand after it; as, ^(tlJt 
tt H^ SSucfe (e'fCtt t»i(I, if he will read that book ; where it 
Mrould be less natural to let the infinitive follow after the 
verb, as, mmx Ct Witt M^ SSud) U'feit. 

Exercises, 

Whoever has a good conscience. He who understands it. 
The color with which the wall is covered. 
Do you know what is meant by it? 
Nobody knows whom he aims at. 
As soon as we had recovered ourselves. 
Unless all this be a delusion. 

The more he saw of the country, so much the more he 
disliked the thought of returning. 

He is safe if he will follow my advice. 

whoever, XCtX ttttt*. to cover, fiSevjie'^ett/ ir- 

good, pt. to know, wiffen. 
conscience, ®ett)if fen, n. 3. a. by it, Hxnif* 

he, l^et'jcnige. to mean, mei'uen. 

to understand, t)n*|le'^eit nobody, uic'tncitt^. 

color, gat'be,/. * at, auf. {ace-) , 

v^rith which, WOmif* to aim, ah'^itUxh 

wall, ^<mt>,/. as soon as, fo ta(t> dt^. 
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to recover one's self, fi(^ tv- so much the more, fcff tO mtfjV. 

^O'len. I dislike, wit mi^fJUf , Ir. 

unless, »ofctn' tticfet. thought, ®etanf e, m. 3. c. c- 

deUision, iitt'fcfclUlS//. to return, jutftct'fe^ren. 

the more, je me^r. safe, fi'cbm 

of, t)OJU (dot,) advice, ?ficitt), m, 3. b. 

country, iant, n. 3. b. e. to follow, foIgCU. {daL) 
to see, fe'^en, tV. 

RULE U. 

The Subjunctive Mood^ as to position, is subject to the 
same rules, as the indicative. When it denotes a wish, or 
surprise, it often begins the sentence ; as, (Se'6e e^ bet -Oitn'^ 
mef ! may Heaven grant it ! m6(t'te bie ©on'ttC Doct) fc^ci'tien ! 
oh, that the sun would shine ! ^htU icfe^ bocfe tticfet gegfattfcf , 
I should not have thought it ! This is always the case when 
the conditional conjunction, tDettU/ if, is omitted : TOft'tt i<fe 
tj'm acwe'fen, had I been here ; for, weutt icft ()W gewe'fm 
wi'tf/ if I had been here. 

RULE in. 

The Imperative precedes the personal pronoun, which 
is the subject, ko'bt i)U, praise thou ; Io'6e tt, let him praise ; 
to'ben fK, let them praise. 

RULE IV. 

The Infinitive comes after the object, and the other words 
of a sentence, except the indicative, ^nd subjunctive, when 
these, for reasons assigned before, are put last. Examples : 
Ctwfmfc^t tit i(xm'nxfd)t ©pta'cfee gvfuil>'lict) pi kx'nm, he 
wishes to learn the Latin language accurately ; Me'fct SDldtttt 

Hnn Cng'Iifcfe, gvan}6Yifcl), Scutfd, unt> t)evfc()ic'i>cne an^ere 
©pra'c^en tJOn ©UtO'pa te'ben, this man can speak English, 
French, German, and several other tongues of Europe, iet's 
ntn and teb'en are infinitives. 

This rule affects the future tense, because it is com- 
posed of an infinitive and the third auxiliary. The infini- 
tive, here, is placed in the same manner, as in the exam- 
ples above stated, that is to say, after the object and other 
words ; as, 3(^ votv'H mof^m t>tt (Se'-jctiJ) tefe'^ett, I »haU 
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to-morrow take a view of the country. ?8efe'^n is the in- 
finitive, belonging to the auxiliary XOtx'H, with which it 
constitutes the future tense ; but this connexion does not al- 
t^r its position in the sentence. — When the future in the in- 
dicative or subjunctive mood must be placed at the end, on 
account of some preceding word, which requires that coUoca- 
option, the infinitive that is used in forming the future must be 
put before the auxiliary ; as, ^JTait gfaubt/ bcifj? ^et S^ai'fet 
mtt Den gtattjojcn gtrie'Dcn ina'd^en xtix'U, it is thought that 
the Emperor will make peace with the French. Here the 
infinitive itta'ct)Cn, is before the auxiliary t^tt'U* When the 
future tense of the passive voice stands in this predicament, 
the auxiliary verb, in the indicative or subjunctive, is often 
put before the infinitive, which is done to prevent, by means 
of the intervening participle, the immediate repetition of 
wet'Den : for example, 3c^ etwat'te, Ddfe? t>etfc6ie't)cne ©a'cfeeu 
nacfe ttn'f<tt^ttt ^av^St wet'Den gefctacfet' tcet'Den, I expect, that 
several things will be brought to our house. 

Sometimes two infinitives stand together, one of which 
governs the other ; then the goverr^rng one should be put 
after that which is governed ; as, (&x WOlf tC fie nirt)t ijZXtxn' 
f Om'men laf fen, he would not let them come in. Here hf-^ 

{en, the governing infinitive is preceded by the other, ijtxixxi 
Ottt'men, which is governed. But this rule is not always ob- 
served, as the following example proves : (&x ^at i^n fcfeon 
me^r (XH je^n maf mfif fen ^6't*en, he has been obliged more 
than ten times to hear him-^instead of ijh'xm muf'fen, which 
is also used. 

The infinitive is found, now and then, at the very begin- 
ning of a sentence, and in that position bears a strong em- 
phasis; as, S'om'men will icl& yvo^X, come^ indeed, I will ; a'tev 
fc^rei'6en Darf id^ txid)t, but write I must not. 

The infinitive may be employed, in a substantive capaci- 
ty,* as the subject or object: and is then, placed accord- 
ingly- 

RULE T. 

Separable compound verbs have the particle separated 
from the verb, when this is not at the end of the sentence ; 
and require it to be placed after the object and other 

♦ See page 167. Book L Part II. Ch. 11. § 1. A. 1. 
21* 
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words, inclnding even a relative or intennediate member 
of the sentence. 3cfe mif'iM ^tjt ©efc^cttf' mt 2)anf bdtrfeit 
m, I receive your present with gratitude ; verb on'ue^men/ to 
receive — the particle dtt, at the end. @ie f a'mett in 2ttt'f^ 
^Uttg tic'fet ©a'c^e 6att> ubetein', they soon agreed with respect 
to this matter ; verb ftbeteitt'f ommeit Sle^'tuen @ie l>a^ 
a5u(^ mit, take the book with you ; verb mitue^'mctt. When 
the verb, in consequence of a pronoun, or a conjunction, is 
brought to the end of tke sentence, the particle is not separat- 
ed from it; as, 2)a id) ^ijt ®cfci&ettf wit 2>mif 'fcotf rit an'ne^ 
ttie, as I receive your present with gratitude. The verb 
an'ne^me stands last, on account of the conjunction Dd, and 
remains, for this reason, united with the particle. — ^The in- 
finitive mood, and the past participle have their place 
after the object, and at or near the end of the sentence ; 
therefore, the particle is not separated, except by ju, in the 
infinitive, and by gC/ in the past participle ; as, tnit }U 
miimcn, mifgenommen. ^U, however, does not always [ac- 
company the infinitive. From what has been said, it ap- 
pears, that the separation principally occurs in the indica- 
tive, subjunctive, and imperative moods. 

' Exercises. 

May it serve to your advantage. 
Praise him ! 

He tries to find the philosopher's stone. 
I shall now go to rest. 
They hope that the war will be prolonged. 
He predicts that one after the other will be arrested. 
Why should we not^ bid^ bim^ go^. 
He3 indeed^ can^not^ flatter^, but he wishes to console. 
Give up this plan ! Could I foreknow this ? They ha^e 
sent off the girl. He continued to urge him eagerly. 

to, JU. (dat.) to find, fttt'^etl, 

advantage, 55ot:'t^eif, m. 3. to rest, jut 9llt'(?e. 

b. 6. to go, fict) fcege'fcctt. 

to serve, ^ie'aten. to hope, ^of f^tt. 

to praise, lo'bttu that, taf^. 

to try, ficfe ietniV^en. war, Svicg. 

the philosopher's stone^ ^ev to be prolonged, fic^ in ^it 

@tein t>ar ^Bei'fen- idng'e jie'f en. 
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to predict, tjotrmt^'fagetu but, a'ber. 

after, mdb* {dat^ to wish, wftttTcfeen. 

to arrest, tftttjaftm. to console, WftttU 

why, to(ixtm\ to give up, auf geben, 

[ shall, ic^ fott. plan, spiatU 

not, nicfet to foreknow, t)Ot(Wt^'n)ijfett. 

to go, ge'^etu to send off, fDtffcf)ttteiu 

to bid, ^eijen. girl, aK4t>'cl^en, n. 3. a, d. 

to flatter, jc^mei'cfeeltt. to continue, fi)tf fasten. 

I can, id^ fanm eagerly, ^cf tig. 

indeed, ftrei'Iid^. to urge, jti'fe$etU (dat) 



CHAPTER VI. 

POSITION OF THE PARTICIPLE. 
RULE I. 

When the participle, either present or past, is used as an 
adjective, it has its position accordingly. It precedes the 
noun, and follows the case it governs ; as, tie atU^ UWbmH 
^On'ne, the all-animating sun ; t)et t)Om- SSIig getVOf fettf 
SJauttt/ the tree struck by lightning. 

RULE II. 

The participle, when it stands in apposition, is put after 
the words with which it is connected ; as, M^ SSud, t)Ott 
ttm ^cCttt gefc^trie'fceu, the book written by the father ; 
^tx arte geIt>'J)ear, we'tet: bto'^enb no(i& fc()mei'cibefttt, fon'terti 
XU'tjii befefy'fent), pWtt bm Wfru^r, the old general, neither 
threatening nor flattering, but calmly commanding, quelled 
ihe sedition. 

RULE in. 

When combined with the auxiliary verbs, the past participle 
^has its place after the object and other words j and isi, there^ 
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fore, generally found towards the end of the sentence, (gv ift 
in'iOtt'^on gcwoe'fcn/ he has been in London — ift gewe'feu, the 
participle cjeweteit at the end. 3cfe ija'U ^eti'te H^ S5ttci& ge- 
le'fen,! have read the book to^ay— ^a'6e gelcYctt. €r tt)irt> tttit 
SRed&t citt gro'fct SDtann gcttannt', he is justly called a great 
man. If the auxiliary, by the power of some pronoun or 
conjunction^ be removed to the end, the past participle 
stands before it; as, 2>« ?:ija'tett, tOtUht tOtt t>em Sic()'ter 9e= 
'fdfeirtett wetJ^Denv the deeds that are depicted by the poet : 
the auxiliary, wtx'^tn, at the end, because of the pronoun 
mff^e; the participle, gcfcfttrDert, before it 3d) wei^ e^, 
tt)ei( ic^ t>ett SOtann fetb)l gefe'^cn ^a'be, I know it, because I 
have seen the man myself : the conjunction Wtil, removes the 
verb tja'bt to the end, and the participle gefe'^en, precedes it. 
—When the past participle and the infinitive of an auxiliary 
verb come together, the participle is placed before the infin- 
itive ; as, gele'fen (^a'ben, to have read ; geliebt' mt'Htx, to 
be loved. Should it so happen, that the participle, the infin- 
itive, and the verb definite, that is to say, either the indica- 
tive or subjunctive, meet together at the end of a sentence, 
the arrangement may either be thus, participle, infinitive, 
indicative or subjunctive, 9lac^^em' icb H^ 95ucl& gefe'fett tail's 
6en Wtt'H, After I shall have read the book ; or the verb 
definite, may be put before the participle and infinitive, 
nac^l^ettt' ic^ t>u aSuc^ wtt'H gcfe'fen J^o'fcem 

Exercises* 

The lame courier. A much-promising commencement. 
Three roasted apples. Let us all, hoping for the best, and 
prepared for the worst, persevere in our undertaking. They 
have accomplished their task. The plant which is describ- 
ed by Linnasus, is not the samo. Before the clock shall 
have ceased striking. 

to be lame, ^inf Ctt. apple, *2(})'f<^f, m. 3. a. 0. 

courier, So'te. let us, laf fct mx^. 

much, tieL the best, M^ fSef'te. 

to promise, tetfpte'cfeett to hope, ^of fm. 

commencement, 2Cn'filttg/ m* for, auf. (ace.) 

to roast, xb'\lttu the worst, t>a^ ©C^Iimm'tle, 
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to ijrepare, faffeu. bj, t)Ott. 

in, X% ^daU) to describe, fcefcfetei'beu, ir. 

underlaklDfif, Utitttmij'mm, n. the same, {ttX, Die, Dd^) ndm'- 

3. a. tic^e. 

to persevere, be^dt'tren. before, e'^e. 

task, Unfidbt, f. clock, ® {oc'f e, /. 

to accomplish, t^UttCHxU to cease striking, att^'fc^I(M 

plant, q)^(in'ie,/. gm, »n 



CHAPTER VIL 



POSITION OF THE ADVERB- 



RULE I. > 

An adverb joined to an adjective, must always stand 
before it ; as, fe^t $«(, verj good ; nicfet fcf)Ie(()t, not bad. 



R0LE n. 

When the adverb belongs to the verb whose action it de- 
fines and modifies, it is put after the verb, and, in general, 
also after the object. <St UtiCitCbdt Uti ©e'geuflant) t)Otd:eflp? 
(ic^, he treats the subject excellently j t)Otrtt:ejf Iicl& is the ad- 
verb. Such adverbs, however, as denote time, (for example, 
oft, often; ^dtt'jtg, frequently; tjm'U, to-day; g^'tettt, yes- 
terday, and the like,) are best placed immediately after the 
verb, and before the object 

When the verb-is at the end. of the sentence, the adverb, 
as well as the other words, naturally stands before it. 
Nor can the adverb, with propriety, be placed after the in- 
finitive, or past participle. Moreover, unless the verb be at 
the end, the adverb cannot be stand between the subject and 
the verb. 

RULE in. 

The adverb, when removed from its place towards the be- 
ginning of the sentence, generally receives an emphasis ; as, 
3(& ijCCbt l^m'te H$ fSuc^ flele'fetl, I have to-day read the 
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book ; which make the notion of ^txi'tt, to-day, more per- 
ceptible than, 3cb ^ci'fce Da^ S5ucft ^cu'te gele'fen. This seems 
to be the reason why adverbs implying time, are, as has just 
been observed, commonly placed before the object : namely, 
they are thus rendered more distinct. But to make the em- 
phasis so evident that it cannot be mistaken, the adverb 
should be put at the beginning: J^eu'te ^a'6e ic& Da^ 9la^'- 
^Oru gCfc'^eU/ to-day I hare seen the rhinoceros* In this re- 
mark are not included the interrogative adverbs, such as, 
Wie, how ; wetttt, when ; Wdtum', why ; we^We'gCU, wherefore ; 
tt)0/ where ; which, as they can be placed nowhere but ia 
the beginning, derive no particular distinction from that po- 
sition. 

There are adverbs that in no place seem to be susceptible 
of an emphasis, viz. those which express chance, probabili- 
ty, and similar vague and undefined ideas — t)ie(Ieic()f, per- 
haps ; tjetmut^'lic^, probably ; wa^t'fc^eittUcf), very likely ; 
and others. As no difference arises, in the purport of the 
sentence, from their situation, they may be put any where, 
even between the subject and the verb, where no other ad- 
verb is permitted to stand. 2)te'fet SDtann t)ieHeic^f witb ejg 
tDif fen, this man perhaps will know it ; fein S5tM'^er Det- 
mtttlj'Iicfe ^at il}m Dt^^ gefc^ie'feen, his brother probably has 
written that to him. If they have any effect, when thus 
transposed^ it may be, that they rather give force to the 

The negative, nx^t, not, has its station commonly after 
tb^ object ; as, Sn* SDlantr t^jVA fei'ne ^fikfet nicfet, the man 
4oes not do his duty. Here the action of the verb is accom- 
panied by the negative. If it is to be particularly referred 
to the subject, or object, or any other word, it must be put 
before such word. Sliest Steid/t^ttitt, fon'^ern 3«ftie't)Ctt{?cit 
mac^t ^ie 5Dten'fffeen ^iM'ixA), not wealth, but contentment 
makes men happy. In this instance, the negative is applied 
to the subject, and stands before it. iajft ItUC? uicfet t)en *35et= 

ttttV ^e^ @d)if fe^, fott'&crtt t>en 3:o& fo Witx txtfM)tx ©ec'- 

U\Xtt hiiW<\tn, do not let us lament the loss of the ship, but 
the death of so many fine seamen. The negative before the 
object. 

Exercises, 

A very just comparison. He experienced quite a different 
treatment. She sang this air beautifully. They wore their 
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best dresses yesterday. It is by no means decided, Ini or- 
deri to^i ex^^tricatei^ himself^ as^ soon4 as^ possibles from^ 
his8 embarrassment^. He will depart to-morrow. They 
will probably resort to this measure. He has not received 
your letter. Do not trouble yourselves about the past, but 
think of the future. 



very, feljr. 

just, vicl)'tig. 

comparison, 3Ja*gtcicfe', m. 

b. b. ' 

to experience, Ct*fal?'retl, ir, 
quite, ^fXW^. 
different, t)Crfct)ie'^ett. 
treatment, Sctjant)'Umg. 
ta sin^, fittg'eU/ ir* 
air, 2l'tie. 
beautifully, fc[)6)i. 
to wear, tva'gen, ir, 
yesterday, gef tevtt. 
dress, Si{txt>, n, 3. b. e. 
by no means, tei'ne^tt)eg^. 
to decide, Ctttfc^Ci'^m, ir. 
in order, Mttt 
as soon as, fo 6(ll^ (ife. 
possible, mSg'Iicl). 



from, au^. (dat.) 
embarrassment. 3JetIe'genbeit. 

/ 
to extricate, i}tvam'iui)tn* 
to-morrow, tnOt'gCJt* 
to depart, ab'teifen, 
probably, XCdijV'^dmnli^. 
to, JU. ((fa^) 
measure, 5Cfta^'veget/ /. 
to resort, ^ui'fttU 
letter, aSticf, w. 3. b. 6. 
to receive, cv^af ten, zV. 
to trouble one's self, fic^ it^ 

tiWmern. 

about, xxxtu (ace) 

the past, H^ 3Jevg(ing'ette. 
but, a'bet. 

to think of, 6e^enf ett. {ace.) 
the future, ba^ 3uKmf ^^8^* 



CHAPTER VIII. 



POSITION OF THB PREPOSITION. 



RULE I. 



The preposition always continues with its case, and is 
usually prefixed to it. 

^at'bcn, ijatbtt, entge'gen, jMn)i'&er, are constantly put after 
their cases. 3)urcb/ ttad), gegemVbct, un'gcacl)tet, we'gen, ju, 
JtlfofgC/ JtlWi'^er, sometimes before, and sometimes after. 
See Book I. Part II. Ch. 8. 
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RULE n. 



The preposition together with its case, may be looked 
upon, in the position of words, as an adverb : accordingly, 
its place is afler the object. 3c6 t)(Cbt eitt'm SStief att^ 
S)etttfd)'{attl) er^al'ten, I have received a letter from Ger- 
many. 3(1^ tjcCbt ei'tten aStief er^arten au^ ©mtfcfe'IiUiK 



RULE ni. 

The preposition with its case may be put before the ob- 
ject, for the purpose of emphasis : 3(^ ijcCbt ttU^ Seutfc^'s 
TdttD ei'tten a5t:ief et^al'ten— here the words, att^ Setttfc^'fon^, 
acquire energy from their position. But the stress is most 
forcible, when the preposition is placed at the beginning of 

the sentence : Uu^ Seutfc^'tattD ^d'be ici^ ei'nett aSrief txl^^Vtm, 

from Germany I have received a letter. 

RULE IV. , 

It cannot be inserted between the subject and the verb, un- 
less it belongs exclusively to the former; as, Set SDlanu mit 
btm Um'm SRoc'fe i^at e^ itttiatC, the man with a blue coat 
(that is, wearing a blue coat) has done it. Se'net tttit ttm 
fee'gen ijat t>it liiat begattg'ett, that one with the sword (that 
is, he who has the sword) has committed the deed. It is 
not said, that the first has done it with the blue coat, or that 
the second has committed the deed with the sword: this 
would be a false construction. But, from the collocation of 
the words, it is to be understood, that the one, who wears a 
blue coat, is charged with a certain deed, and the other, 
who has a sword, has committed the deed. Therefore, if 
the preposition, with its case, is not exclusively referred to 
the subject, it cannot be put, where we see it in the exam- 
ples adduced. 

RULE V. 

If an adverb and preposition meet in the same member 
of a sentence, the adverb should come before the preposi- 
tion, especially, when the former consists only of one, or 

two syllables ; for example, (St fc^vei6t $nt mit t>ie'fet ge'bet. 
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he writes well with this pen ; mt ge'^en tjm'tt auf bie 3(^8^, 
we go a hunang to-day ; fie XU'fttm ei'Iig t>nt^ ion^On, they 
passed hastily through London ,• er Wivt mOf'gCtt }tt tttir fom'- 
men, he will come to me to-morrow. The adverbs gut, beu'- 
ttf ei'Iig, mov'gen, here stand before the preposition. 

Exercises. 

Since this event. Contrary to ray wishes. Opposite onr 

garden. I have searched after this circumstance in all (^^e) 

records. That gentleman with the solemn air has made the 

remark. They were soon put to flight. 

since, felt, (dat) to search after, ndC^'f^tfd&en. 

event, ©reig'ttif^, n. 3. b. b. gentleman, J^etr. 

wish, *gOBunfcl), w. 3. h. b. solemn air, 2Cmtc?'miene, /. 

contrary, juwi'Den remark, aSetnettung, /. 

opposite, gegemVfcer. to make, wa'c^en. 

garden, *®av'ten, m. 3. a. a. soon, 6a(t>. 

circumstance, *Um'Pm^^, m. to put to flight, in^ie gfucl^t 

3. h. 6. fcl)((^'a^»/ *>• 

record, Jtv'ftltttie,/. 



CHAPTER IX. 

POSJETION OF THE CONJUNCTION. 
RULE I. 

The conjunction is, in general, placed at the beginning of 
the sentence, and before the subject. 

RULE 11. 

Some conjunctions require the verb to be placed at the end 
of the sentence, as has been stated Book 1. Part II. Ch. 9. 2.* 
These are : aU, 6et)0v', bi^, H, bafetu', Hmit', auf Daft, ttjc, 
faff^, gfeid)n)ie', iuDem', im gat'te, je,ttad)t)em', nmi, ob, obfcfeon', 
cbgleid/, obmiji', feit, feitDatf, fin'temat, fo, fo ba(t>, fo balt> aU, 

*See page 161. 
22 
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fo lattg'e, fo lang'e aU, fo weit, fo mit al^, wd^'renD, xotil, 
wmxr mmx glei(%, wmn fc^on, u>ic, woiefern', in n>iefetn'/ me- 
rcttjV, toofmi, n)onicl)f. 



Others when at the beginning, cause the subject to be placed 
after the verb. They are : &a, then ; Miftf, therefore ; banU/ 
batauf , &arxim', for that reason ; betttuad)', beu'nocfe, jttc^", 
)egt, fofglid), ()inge'gctt, inbcffenr ingterc()cn, faum, mitijin', 
nod), nun, fc, ubctt>ic^', u'bfigen^. Sa fam Ht SOtann, then 
came the man ; tnitl)'in ivxt ficfe t>mx ^XVCUtf consequently 
your brother mistakes. Excepting ta, ail of them may like- 
wise he put after the verbj as, 2)ev Ttmxt ^ianbt HijZX'f the 
man thinks therefore ; id) jwcif (c jc^od)', I doubt however, 
ger'ner, fofg'Uc^, ^ingc'scn, inbcffen, inglei'd)en/ iibtxHt^, 
ft'fcvigcn^, may even stand between the subject and the verb : 
2)cr ^CVfaffet ftfnn k^anp'tct, the author, moreover, main- 
tains. lil'{o, l)0c6/ entwe'bet, we'bet:, jwat, are to be added to 
the foregoing : for when they begin a sentence, they may, 
like these, bring the subject after the verb, though it is not 
necessary. It is right to say, Zl'^O Ut a5vu'&Ct: ijdt 9efd)rie's 
ten, the brother then has written ; and, aCfO l)(it t>CV 95l*u'^er 

Aefd)rie'fccn.. Likewise thus: S)cv ^vu'Ht i}at at'fp gcfri)m'- 

ben, and, UX ^XXit^n arfO l)at gcfd)i:ie'ben. By this transposi- 
tion, the force of the sentence may be varied, which is no 
small advantage in composition. The word ndm'(id), name- 
ly, which should be considered as a conjunction, may be in- 
cluded among those last mentioned : but, when at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, it never causes the subject to be put after 
the verb. 



RULE IV. 

The conjunctions, a'6et, but, and m^, also, may stand any- 
where in the sentence.* At the beginning, H'btX XUHXt SSvtl's 
HX Wi'^(Xt ficfe, but my,-brother declines it. After another 
conjunction, Sa d'btx mm aSvu'DCt* fid) it>ei'gei*t After an 



* Tiu^ is mentioned on page 161. 
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adverb, SJlim a'fcer U^tW ^^ ^i^ Sfug'^eit, but now prudence 
commands it ; or after a preposition with its case, Wlit M- 

fenieu'tm <Cbtx imn ic6 nic^t^ an'f^xttgeny hut with the^e peo- 
ple I can do nothing. And it makes no alteration kt the in- 
fluence of other words, upon the constitijtinn of the sentf^nce. 
Those, for instance, which bring the subject after the i?erb, 
retain the same power, though a'fcct be iusaerted after them ; 
as appears from the preceding examplt^?i, it may aJ^^ri be 
placed after the subject, 2>ie graujoYeu a'tiT ijA'hcM ten (JUtV- 
Wnt>ern t>m Stieg nHixC After the otiji-Li, 'i)it gviiiijLvjVu 
l^a'bm ben (S\\^'iint>nn ben S^rieg a'6er txilhxf. When not in 
the beginning of the sentence, it commonly gives energy to the 
word that precedes it. The personal pronouns are, gener- 
ally, put before it, when the verb has quitted its original 
place; as, 2)a er ^'btX nic()t Htnmt, but since he does not 
come ; H^ WUU'fcfeen mt a'bet nicftt, but this we do not wish ; 
tM (8etb l)er(ang'e id) a'6ev, but the money I demand. — What 
has been remarked of a'bct/ may, almost entirely, be applied 
to auc() ; though perhaps, if we would speak cautiously, we 
should say, that auc^ has nearly, but not quite the same 
license of position. It has, moreover, the power, when 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, of bringing the subject 
after the verb, which power a'fcet: has not. 

Exercises. 

If you do not go immediately. Then we rejoiced. She 
nevertheless forgave him. Consequently his assertion rests 
on a wrong conclusion. Namely, the question arises, wheth- 
er we shall remain or not. But the Tyrolese were not dis- 
couraged. This supposition also may easily be refuted. 

if, mntU upon, auf. (daty 

immediately, fogleid)'. wrong, falfrt). 

to go, gc'ljem conclusion, @c()fufi^. m. 3. b. 6. 

then, bo. namely, ndttl'licfe, 

to rejoice, ficfe firett'en. question, gra'ge,/. 

nevertheless, ben'uocfe. to arise, mt\tt'ilttu 

to forgive, \)tv^t'btn, ir. whether, oK 

.consequently, bCtttttrtC^'. to remain, blei'6en. 

to rest, bcru'^en. or, o'ber. • 

assertion, aSe^iwp'tuttg,/. but, a'6et. 
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Tyrolesp, l^o'Iet, m. 3, a. (U may be, Idfl^ fic^ (literally, 
discouraged, entmu't(^t<^t. suffers itself.) 

sopposition, SJetmtt't^img. easily, leictt 

also, au(^. to refute, wi^etfc'geju 



CHAPTER X. 

POSITION OF THE INTERJECTION. 

The position of the interjection is arbitrary ; it may be 
placed wherever it presents itself, according to the emotion 
of the speaker or writer. 



BOOK III. 

PROSODY.* 

CHAPTER 1. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES.f 

" In the German language the division of words into sylla- 
bles is not founded upon derivation^ but on pronnuiiiuUfifi ; we 
therefore follow the principle, Divide as jou speakp" | 

1. The letters cl) and fc^, when they forto simple conso- 
nants, can never be disconnected on account of any altera- 
tion of the wprd in which they occur; n?, 'Ilufi^ cloth, %Xi'^ 
d^t^ (not inC'ijt^); idUfd), exchange, taipfrt)^/ to exchuuge, 
(not tauf=ct)eiu) 

2. The consonant tt before g, or t, is not to be pronounced 
separately although a vowel should follow the g»or f; 
because the combination of n with g or t, affects the pronun- 
ciation of both letters, by giving them a nasal sound. Thus 
the true sound of the verbs fiug'-en/ to sing, and Hni'^m, to 



* Prosody, containing the principles of syllabic divis- 
ion, quantity, accent, and Tverse, may be considered as the 
syntax of phonology, i. e, the doctrine of the sounds of the 
language, the elements of which form the first part of this 
grammar. See page 3, Book I. Part 1. Ch. 3. 

t The mode of dividing words into syllables would not have 
been ranked among the parts of prosody, if this division 
were not founded altogether on principles of elocution. 

I Heinsius's German Grammar* 

22* 
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thank, would be spoiled by separating tbem in this manner, 

3. A long vowel, or a diphthong, followed by a simple or 
double consonant, is pronounced with this consonant,; if 
It terminates the word ; as, gtutt, green ; ttteift, most : but 
if a vowel with or without other letters is added to its 
end, the consonant which before terminated the word, be- 
comes the initial of the additional syllable ; as, gtlOntV, 
greener ; SDlei'-ltet, master. 

4. A short vowel, followed by a simple consonant with 
another vowel after it, is commonly pronounced by itself, so 
that the consonant between the two vowels is joined with 
the subsequent vowel ; as ^o'-c^e, week, SSu'-fc^e/ bushes, 
(the c^ and fc^ being considered as two simple consonants.)* 

5. If a short vowel is followed by a double consonant, the 
two consonants of which the double one consists, are com- 
monly separated in pronunciation and spelling, the first of 
them being joined with the preceding vowel, and the second 
with the subsequent vowel; as, ©c^ifsff/ vessels; tdfstetl/ 
to rest ; ht^ gtoc^'-fe^, of the flax. 

Observation. Many German authors divide the words into syllables 
according to derivation^ without regarding their pronunciation ; and 
others divide partly according to the former and partly according to the 
latter. But the only advantage to be obtained in syllabic division seems 
to consist in its agreement with pronunciation, which is not founded on 
etymology, by which derivative and compound words are analyzed Into 
their component parts. Etymology cannot be promoted by dividing 
the words according to the principle of derivation ; for this kind of 
division is itself the result of etymology. Accordingly we have in this 
grammar endeavoured to divide every word conformably to its true pro- 
nunciation — taking together for each syllable so many letters as are 
necessary to produce each of the component sounds of the word. 



* It is difficult, on account of the accent, to determine in re- 
gard to such words as ^OcJje and S5ftf(^e, whether the inter- 
mediate consonant belongs to the first or the second syllable. 
Yet if other syllables which displace the accent without al- 
tering the length of the preceding vowel, be added to the 
beginning of the word, we perceive that the intermediate 
consonant belongs to the subsequent rather than the preced- 
ing vowel ; as, C^dt'aocfee/ the week before easter ; ^dxtC- 
bftfcfee : where we ought to divide thus, €f)(M:''tt)0'Cfte : ^tiai- 
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CHAPTER II. 

QUANTITY. 

The quantity of a syllable consists in the duration of its 
sound. The principal difference between the ancient Greek 
and Latin languages and the German as well as other modem 
languages, in respect to quantity, consists in two things. 
First, there are in the ancient languages but two different 
times of duration by which the quantity of syllables is deter- 
mined. They are either long or short; and there is but one 
kind of length and of shortness, the timfe of two short sylla- 
bles being equal to one long syllable.* In German there is 
a great variety of longer or shorter syllables : thus in the 
word ^oJ)'nuugett, habitations, the syllable gSJol^ is longer 
than nuug/ which surpasses in length the final syllable ttU 

The German also differs from the ancient languages in its 
not recognising the principle of position^ that is, the effect of 
the meeting of two consonants, by which in the ancient lan- 
guages the preceding syllable is rendered long. For al- 
though the concurrence of consonants has some influence 
upon quantity in German, yet this influence consists in notfa* 
ing else than the natural effect of several consonants upon 
pronunQiation. They lengthen a syllable by obstructing its 
utterance. Thus tin (indef. art.) is shorter than iin^, one 
thing, and this is shorter than eiuft/ once. 

To facilitate the comprehension of quantity in German, 
three different times of duration have been adopted by 
prosodists, the long, the short, and the middle time, which 
are signified by these three signs, -, o, and ij.t One long syl- 
lable is accounted equal to two short ones: while those of 
middle length are in themselves shorter than the former, and 
longer than the. latter ; but may sometimes be used as long, 
and sometimes as short syllables. 



♦Although there were syllables which were sometimes 
pronounced long and sometimes short (^ancipites)^ yet 
they did not form a medium between long and short, but 
were pronounced either long or short. 

t This sign (y) is here used to signify the middle time, as 
well as the doubtfuli i. e. either short or long. 
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1. The following syllables are long : all monosyllabic 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs (if they are not used as auxilia- 
ries) ; moreover, the radical syllable of every word, and those 
syllables which have the accent ; * as, ^OXt, word ; gut, 
good ; fein (fe^n), to exist ; (Sxfttu'lid^txt^, something more 
pleasant ; mttcmtn, to answer, 

2. The following syllables are short : the inseparable parti- 
cles belonging to compound verbs, as, 6e, ttit, etnp, et, gC/ 
tJCt/ jer, (pages 110^ — 112); the unaccented ending of words, 
as, e, t)e, U, ef, m, en, er, e^, et ; the definite article, and some 
adjective and adverbial endings, as, tti, ig, ticfef and ifc§» 
Examples, berei'tett, to prepare; "ik'ft, depth; (et) IWbtt, 
(he) loves ; it'^en, earthen ; W^t'Kcf), truly ; Wei'bifc^, ef- 
feminate, 

3. The following syllables are of middle length : mono- 
syllabic pronouns, numerals, prepositions, conjunctions, some 
adverbs, interjections, auxiliaries in their monosyllabic in- 
flections, the substantive endings, ent)/ tmg, fein,^nif^ («i§)/ 
fc^dfe, i)tit, feit, (see page 16, 1. 6, and 1. t),), and the adjec- 
tive, adverbial, and participial endings, eft, em, icfet, fattt, bdVi 
ifc()t, ent, eft, tXt, evjl ; as, tc^, I; Dm, three; f\iX, for; 
t»etttt, 11 ; mxif now ; O ! O ! ; (et) i)iXt (gefiebf), (he) has (lov- 
ed) ; aSdum'fein, little tree ; ge^dt'nifcbt/ clad in armour ; jUs 
i>bfttx\l, first. 

Observation* It should be remembered, that this classifi- 
cation of syllables according to their length is only an ap- 
proximation to a correct representation of their quantity, 
which in many cases depends on other circumstances be- 
sides those before mentioned ; such as the sense of the 
words, the meeting of certain letters, and other things, 
which cannot be taught by rules, but must be acquired by in- 
duction, as one becomes familiar^ith the nature of the lau- 
guage- 



* The nature of this case will be explained in the next 
chapter* 
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CHAPTER III. 

ACCENT. 

The accent consists in laying upon a particular syllable of 
a word, or upon a certain part of a sentence, a greater stress 
than upon the rest. Accordingly there are two kinds of ac- 
cent, that which is laid upon a particular syllable, and that 
which belongs to a certain part of a sentence. In this sen- 
tence, 2)ie ©vie'cfeen XO<Xxm fieg'veid), the Greeks were victo- 
rious, the accent is to be placed on bie ®i:iec^en, the Chreekt^ 
if the intention of the writer is to exclude the idea that 
the enemies of the Greeks were victorious ; but it must be 
laid upon fieg'tcicfe, victorious^ if he meant to assert that the 
Greeks were not defeated, but gained the victory.* This rule 
applies, of course, as well to words of one, as of several syl- 
lables. 

In order to determine which of several syllables of a word 
has the accent, we must, according to the above principle, 
examine which of them is the most important, The rela- 
tive importance of each syllable, on which the place of the 
accent depends, is determined by the following rule. The 
greatest stress, and consequently the accent, lies generally 
on the radical syllable of the word, unless it be compounded 
with another word which implies a negation or limitation of 
the radical word. In this case, the word which is joined 
as a limitation takes the principal accent; and the ra- 
dical syllable of the main word retains only a secondary ac- 
cent. Thus the words ge'bctt, to give, ®efefl'frf)<^ft/ com- 
pany, and mpst other words, have only one accent, viz. on the 
radical syllable of each of them (get, feK). But in the words 
auf ge'fcen, to give up, SHeiXcgefeirf^lj^^f^/ company for travel- 
ling, the original ^ords are essentially modified by the ad- 
ditions mf, SRei'f^; these therefore take the principal accent, 
while only a sec6ndary stress remains on the radical words. 



* Accordingly the question, which of several words in a 
sentence is to have the accent, cannot be determined by the 

Eart of speech to which each of these words belongs, but only 
y the degree of importance which the meaning of the sen- 
tence assigns to each of them. 
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In speaking, the principal accent is generally expressed by 
a rising, and the secondary accent by a falling of the voice ; 
in writing, the former is marked by the sign ('), and the latter 
by the sign ('), after the last letter of the accented syllable.* 

It is to be observed that the accent is not moved from 
the radical syllable of a word on account of the addi- 
tion of a syllable which either has no meaning by itself, 
or, at least, by being joined to another word, takes entirely 
the nature of those particles which have no meaning ex- 
cept in connexion with other words. This inseparable con- 
nexion makes them to be considered as parts of the radi- 
cal word rather than as limitations of its original meaning. 
Thus, with respect to conripound verbs, the inseparable 
particles, 6e, ge, ent, &c. (pages 110 — 112), do not alter the 
^lace of the accent; while all the separable particles, 
as, m, on, a6, off, au^, out, produce that effect. Exam- 
ples : fef }ert, to place ; ^erfef jett, to displace ; ^h'^tt^tn, to 
depose : gc'^ett, to go;-u6ctge'^en (inseparable), to pass over 
without noticing; u'6etge'^cn (separable), to go over to a 
different party. Thosie words, however, which are com- 
pounded with uxi, form exceptions; because this negative 
particle does^ not occur by itself, and nevertheless produces 
so great an alteration of the sense that it generally takes the 
principal accent; as; fteuut'fic^, friendly, ttU'ttennt)' lic^, un- 
friendly, gafl, case ; Un'f<^(t, accident. The verb aitt'WOften, 
to answer, composted of the ancient verb tt)Ot'f ett/ to represent 
in words, and the inseparable ^wt, forms a similar exception. 
In some instances the sense of the sentence and euphony 
alone can decide which of two syllables ought to have the 
principal, and which the secondary accent ; whether, for ex- 
ample, we ought to pronounce ^oH'fom' men, or ^olffom'tnen/ 
perfect ; un'etUte^V'Iic^, or UXiVXtUilxix^, indispensable. 
Sometimes even an unaccented syllable may be marked by a 
particular oratorial accent ; as in this phrase, 95ie'Je ^d'bett 
inn bie'fe C^'ve ficJ) bc'wov'tett, a'tet fiei'nef ^at fie et'wotfben, 
many have aspired to this honor, but no one has obtained it. 

Foreign words, which are Germanized by omitting the 
endings e^, 0^, U^, itt^/ 0/ d, 4^0./ have the accent commonly 



* It is scarcely necessary to observe that in this grammar 
only the principal accent has been marked. In German 
books, in general, no accent is marked. 
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on the final syllable ; as, 2(d&iU' (Achilles) ; Cr^ttip' (Olym- 
pos) ; eonfuUf (consulalus) ; ajitgil' (Virgilius) ; 2(pott' 
(Apollo) J 2)ipIom' (diploma). 

Observation. Accent must not be confounded with quan- 
tity. The latter consists in the duration of the sound of a 
syllable ; while the accent marks the degree of emphasis em- 
ployed in pronouncing certain syllables or words. If the ac- 
cent is on a long syllable, it has no influence upon its quanti- 
ty. But when it happens to fall on a short syllable, the 
accent does not actually make the syllable a long one, yet it 
produces a similar effect on its pronunciation : that is, the 
rapid and emphatic manner in which the accented syllable is 
uttered, is followed by a pause preceding the pronunciation 
of the unaccented syllables; and this pause together with 
the accented syllable equals the time of a long syllable, ac- 
cording to the above principles of quantity. Examples, 
SDTut'ter, mother ; ^af fet/ water. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GERMAN VERSE. 

The German verse rests on a double foundation, Rhythm, 
or harmonious measure ; and Consonance, or agreement of 
sounds, which is exemplified principally in rhyme. In the 
ancient Greek and Latin poetry, rhythm alone constituted the 
verse. For although we find rhyme sometimes employed 
(intentionally, as it seems), it must be considered as an inci- 
dental play upon certain sounds rather than as an element 
of versification. In German, as in other modern languages, 
the principle still prevails that there may be verses without 
rhyme, but none without rhythm. Nevertheless it is certain, 
that in some verses the rhythm, and in others the rhyme (or 
isome other kind of consonance), determines the character of 
the verse. 

§ 1. Of Rhythm. 

The German language is capable of imitating all the an- 
cient Greek and Roman metres ; accordingly all the clas- 
sical poetry of the ancients, even the choruses of the dramatic 
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poets, have been translated into German verses of the same 
kind. — Bat, in iDdigeDous German versification, a freer twe 
has been, and may be made of the rhythmical powers of the 
language, for adapting the measure entirely to the meaning 
of the words, without confining the poet to other rules than 
that measurement of time to which the composer of music is 
likewise subjected. 

1. The Ancient Metres. In using the ancient metres for 
German poetry, the above principles of quantity ought to be 
observed. The accent has no direct influence in this kind 
of versification ; except so far as it coincides with the prin- 
ciples of quantity, and preserves euphony in general. 

Each foot of the ancient metres may be rendered in Ger* 
man either by one or by more words. It will be suflicient to 
give here examples of all the feet of two and of three sylla- 
bles. 

a. Feet of two syllables. 

Spondee, Sttttfl'wetf , work of art. 

Pyrrhich'ius, u o @V)b(X'Xit\* Sybarite. 

Trochee, - u aVlt, all. 

Iambus, o - (Scwdff, force, 

b. Feet of three syllables. 

Molossus geb^^attpf tnautt/ commander. 

Trib'rachys, u o u gebene^teit',* blessed. 

Antibacchi'us, u Qin'XOOifXm, inhabitant. 

Bacchi'us, u ©emaft't^at, violence. 

Amphim'acer, - o - it'bergattg, transaction. 

Amphibrachys, u - w (Stf\xi)'lt, feelings. 

Dac'tylus, - u u ^mi'tctev, traveller. 

An'apaest, o o - Siamanf, diamond. 



* As every word of more than one syllable has one of 
these long, the Pyrrhichius and Tribrachys can be formed 
only by monosyllables, or by the initial or final syllables of 
words of more than one syllable. Thus in the above exam- 
ples the two first syllables of @i;6atnt' form the Pyrrhichius, 
and the three first syllables of ^thmcHit form the Tribra- 
chys. 
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The following specimens will be sufficient to illustrate the 
use of ancient metres in German. 



Hexameter and Pentameter. 

— u""o I — u""v I — , iT'u I — KT'Kf I — u""o I -1 u 
— o^u I — w^u | — |— uu|— oo| — 

spi6tj'Iicfe etfc^off @cfel(i(l)ftuf; »ift) fcifemet'tetten al'Ie Xmn^ 

SHdfc^ wie ^et Slang in Hx inft, ]lx\tm'tm tit gcin'te mt 

m. 

Suddenly sounded the battle-cry ; wildly clanged all the 

trumpets, 
Quick as the clangor in the air, we rushed against the enemy. 

The Sapphic Stanza,* 



— u 

— o 

— u — — 



— 


^ u u 


— u 





- W U 


- u 





- o u 


— o 




- u u 


— o 



o 
G 
u 



Un'fetr 3:a9'»etf en't>et t)er jKl^e @ab'6at, 
sajie tt^ aJlif tag^ ®Iut t)ie erfe^n'te SD?ont)'na(fet : 
' aSi^ au^ ©c^ein unt> @ct)af ten t)e^ ett)"gen ©onn'tdg^ 
SOTot'gen empor'tf eigt. 

Our daily labor the still sabbath terminates, as the desired 
moonlight night (terminates) the heat of midday : until out of 
light and shade the morning of the eternal Sunday rises. 



* The Sapphic stanza is here divided according to the simple mode of 
the old grammarians ; because we think it preferable to that of Auso- 
nius. We also think, that the uniform caesura after the first sylla- 
ble of the third foot, as we find it in the odes of Horace, cannot be 
considered as an improvement on the original metrical construction 
which prevails in the poetical remains of Sappho. 



23 
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2, The German Rhythm, The metres which are not bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, but originally German, are on tbe 
whole founded upon the same principles of quantity, and 
may generally be analyzed into feet, like the ancient metres. 
But these principles of quantity and metrical division are 
modified by accent, euphony, and the sentiment that is to be 
expressed: so that frequently the character of the yerse 
cannot be determined by each of its parts, but only by the 
whole 'of a poetical composition. Accordingly in native 
German poetry we find many deviations from the above stat- 
ed common rules of quantity which ought strictly to be ad- 
hered to in imitating the ancient metres. Thus, a short syl- 
lable may be used for a long one, particularly when it ends in 
a vowel, or in a liquid consonant ; as in the Iambic measure 
of Biirger's Lenore^ — 

®ie ^Ott'nerten hit SSrficf en ! 
How the bridges thundered I 

On the other hand, long syllables may be used for short, 
particularly when, from the sense they express, they are 
comparatively of little Importance in ihe sentence in which 
the}*^ occur. Thus in Schiller's Maria Stuart^ Mary says,— 

S)ctt U$^t m gi'fffiei: ben SJla'cfiett (ox ; 
Siefe^ e'lcnte ga^r'jeua tbnn'u tnic^tef ten! 

There a fisher fastens his boat to the shore j 
This miserable vessel might rescue me# 

Here the first as well as the second syllable of bie'fec^ is 
used as short, so that this word together with the first syllable 
of e'Ient)e forms an anapaest, and all the emphasis falls on e^Ien^ 
H (even such a miserable skiflf as this, &c.) 

But in most cases of this kind it cannot be said strictly, 
that short syllables are used as long ones, or long syllables as 
short ones. A good reader will take care, that the measure 
which would be disturbed by pronouncing a certain syllable 
according to its natural quantity, be restored by an appropri- 
ate pause, or by protracting or shortening the subsequent or 
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preceding words, so as to restore the general character of 
the verse. 

The most common measure is the Iambic^ frequently in- 
terspersed with ^he spondee or anapsBst, or a pyrrichius used 
as an iambus. The spondee and anapasst occur among the 
iambuses not only in the odd places, as in the Greek trime- 
ter, but in every place. Examples, 

©anf, 2)(mf W^m fteun^'lic^ gnVnen Siu'men ! 

(@ct)iHerO 

thanks, thanks to these friendly green trees ! 

^<x, in t)et get'ne ffi^It ficfe Die aJlac^t 
^eun im\ fic^ ret)'Ii(() He'fceit {®6t^e.) 

Yes, at a great distance the power is felt, when two love 
each other truly. 

Sometimes the iambic measure is interrupted by a tro- 
chee, for the sake of greater emphasis. 

S^anxi ic6 t)0(6 fftv mi(6 fefbfl nic^t fpre'c^en, o^'ne eucft 
©cornet: )« t>et:fla'9ett. (@(()i(Iej:.) 

I indeed cannot speak for myself without accusing you 
grievously. 

Next to the iambic, the trochaic measure is most fre- 
quent; oftentidies mixed with spondees and dactyles ; 

S)ie weit \Whtx ein ftem'te^ ^ieb 
%{^ i^r eig'ne^ ^h'xtxx. (®6t(?e.) 

Who like to hear the song of another rather than their 
own. 

The amphibrachys also not unfrequently constitutes the 
character of the verse. 

C^ Don'nem t)ie ^h'^txii e^ }if tett l>er @teg, 

Sliest grau'et Uvx ©dMitn duf fc^winb'Hclem ^eg. 

The heights thunder, the bridge trembles, the hunter is 
not afraid on the dizzy path; 
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Other verses derive their character from the dactjle, the 
anapaBst, or other measures. Besides there is a great 
number of mixed verses ; ia some of them a regular change 
of certain feet is observed, while others, like the hymns of 
Pindar and the choruses of the Greek drama, vary according 
to the sentiment of the poet. 

Most of the regular verses and stanzas, are the same in 
German and in English ; particularly in modem German 
poetry, since the bold and high wrought versification of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries has given way to simpler 
measures. Peculiar to the German is the old heroic stanza, 
in which the great national epopee, 2)a^ iieb bet 9li'6e(ttng« 
en,* The Poem of the Nibelung (a northern German peo- 
ple), is written. As this ancient poetry lies beyond the lim- 
its of this grammar, we will present only one stanza, with no 
other changes than the antiquated inflections of the original 
seem to require. It may serve as a specimen of the sim- 
ple iambic metre of this epic stanza. In this simple form it 
has been imitated by modem poets, without those rich varia- 
tions by intervening anapaests, dactyles, and trochees, in which 
the original abounds. The stanza describes the first meet- 
ing of Chriemhilt and Siegfried, the heroine and hero of the 
poem. 

9lun gitt9 Die SfKin'nijIic^e, gleid^wie' Der SDtot'gen toti) 
Jotx^cx' m^ ttxi'bm ^of fen ; H fcfeieb f>on aro'fet Slot^ 
(£v, btv fie trdgt itn ^(fim—m\t> ttn^ fo fang'e 3rit— 
(St iutjt Die aKitt'ttiglic^e in iii'xtt ^wc'iid^hit. 

Now the lovely one went, like the red morning, forth 
from dark clouds ; then he who bears, and had borne her so 
long time in his heart, was released from great distress : he 
sees the lovely one before him in her splendor. 

This stanza consists of iambuses, with a csBSura afler the 
third foot, so that the last syllable of 9)?in'nig(i(^e (in the 
first verse) together with the pause after it, fills up one foot. 



* A good translation of the substance of this epopee has 
been published at Edinburgh, under the title of Illustrations 
of JS/'orthem Antiquities^ kc. Edinburgh, 1814. 
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The same circumstance 'sometimes occurs after the seventh 
iambus (counting the caBSura as one foot), when there is a 
supernumerary syllable j as in these verses, — 

2Bottt i^r \>m ^tt'xm ftn'Den, ba^ m^^ gar teicfet gefc^e'f^en : 
3n je'nem wei'te^i ©aa'fe txx ^ab'ic^ ij^ti gefe'^en. 



If you wish to find the Lord, that may very easily be 
done ; in that wide hall there I have seen him. 



In some verses the regular pause is filled up by an addi- 
tional syllable, so that the verse appears a tetrameter (octo- 
narius). Sometimes the caesura occurs in the third or 
seventh foot.* 

Besides the rhyme at the end of each of the two pairs of 
verses of which fliis stanza consists, a rhyme or assonance is 
frequently found at the caesura of the verses ; as, 

SWdtt foB aucfe im'fte @^\{'H mxt nicfe'ten t)on une? tra'geti ; 
gajo ic^ l>ett fiJ'nig ^xiu bd^ fol'Iet i^t mir fa'geit 

They shall also by no means carry our shields from us ; 
where I may find the king, you shall tell me. 

@(^i(be and finbt form an assonance, t 

We will add a specimen of poetry, the rhythm of which is 
not determined by any certain measure, but by the sense of 
the words alone. It is taken from Schiller's Maria Stuart, 
When the queen, after a long and close imprisonment had ob- 
tained permission to walk in the park near the castle, she 
says to lady Kennedy, her nurse, who vainly endeavoured to 
follow the quick steps of the queen, — 



» Those who have thought the German epic verse nothing else than a 
corrupted Alexandrine trimeter (that lamest of all measures), seem 
either not to have studied these two kinds of verse, or to have no ear 
for versification. 

t See page 273. Book III. Ch. 4. § 2. 2. 
23* 
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idf^ itticft Dor neu'm gtei'^eit genie'fen, 

iaf^ ttiicfe ein Sinb fein, fei e^ mit ! 

Itttt) duf t)etn gnVnen 3:q)'pi(b tetr ^ie'fen 

sptii'fen ten Icicb'ten, f^epii'geften ©c^ritt 

aSin icfe Dem fin'jietn ©efSlng'nif^ eitttlie'gett/ 

J^dlt fie tnicb nicfet me^r, tie ttau'tige ©ruft ? 

idf^ ttiicb itt t)oI1ett, in tut'iligen Bu'sen 

Stinf'en tie ftei'e, tie l^imm'lifc^ ivtft. 

^antf 3>mf tie'fen frewnt'tic^ grii'neit fBtlu'mett, 

2)ie mei'ne^ ^etter^ aKaifern mir t>ettlec'f en j 

3cb will mid) ftti nnt gtucrii<fe ttin'men/ 

Saturn' au^ mei'nem fti'fen ^aiju mitt aec'fnt? 

Umfingf micfe nicfet tet tcei'te Jjini'met^fd^oo^ ? 

a)ie Sac'te, ftei unt feffetto^, 

Crge'^en ficb in un'gemefjnen SRin'men. 

2)ort, wo tie gran'en 3le'6el6etge ra'gen^ 

gdnge mei'nem SHei'c^e^ (Sthx^u 4n; . 

Unt tieTe ^of fen, tie ndc^ SKif tag j^'gen, 

@ie fu'c^en Stanf^eict^^ fet'nen O'ctm. 

Ci'fente ^SJoIten ! ©eg'fet tet Kif te i 
gOfJet mit eucb wan'tette, mie euc^ fc^iff te ! 
©nVfet mit ^Veunt'Iid) mein 3u'gentf(int ! 
3cft bin gefang'en, icfe 6in in aSan'ten, 
%d), ic^ Bab' fei'nen an'tern ®efant'teni 
grei in iuf ten i\l en're aSa^n, 
3^t feit nicfet tiefet ^6'nigin nn'tert^an* 

Let me enjoy the new freedom, 
Let me be a child, be one with me ! 
And on the green carpet of the meadows 
{Let me) try the light, winged step. 
Am I arisen from the dark prison, 
Does the sad vault no longer restrain me ? 
Let me in full and thirsty draughts 
Drink in the free, the heavenly air, 

thanks, thanks to these friendly green trees. 
Which conceal from me the walls of my dungeon 1 

1 will dream myself free and happy ; 
Why awake me from my sweet delusion ? 

Does not the wide canopy of heaven surround me ? 
My looks, free and unconfioedi 
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Wander over immense spaces. 

There, where the grey, misty mountains rise, 

The boundary of my kingdom commences ; 

And these clouds which hasten towards the south, 

Seek the distant ocean of France. 

Hastening clouds, sailers of the air, 

Would that 1 could wander and sail with you ! 

Salute for me friendly the land of my youth ! 

I am imprisoned, I am in fetters, / 

Alas, I haye no other messenger ! 

Free in the air is your path. 

You are not spbject to this queen. 

The first three lines consist of alternate dactyles and tro- 
chees. From the fourth line the emphasis rises, as Mary con- 
trasts her present freedom with her late imprisonment ; and 
the metre hastens on in dactyles, to the eighth verse. In the 
ninth verse the feeling of gratitude changes the measure 
into the iambic, which continues to the nineteenth. From 
the twentieth verse her desire of deliverance from captivity 
in England, awakened by the sight of the distant mountains 
of Scotland, and the clouds flying toward France, changes 
the metre again into that of the first three lines, which de- 
scribed her delight in her deliverance from her dungeon. 
The alternate dactyles and trochees terminate with the 
twenty-seventh verse, which consists of three anapaests and 
one iambus. 

Observation. It is an important principle in ancient as 
well as modern metres, that the natural division of every 
verse into words, should correspond in some measure with 
its division into feet, and the general character of the verse. 
Thus, a too frequent repetition of the amphibrachys spoils 
the character of the hexameter ; as, 

iie()'Uc6 tttitCtm tie ^Ih'tm, i€ fc^wefe'ten tie XhCitx im 

Ktei'fe. 

Sweetly sounded the flutes, the dancers moved in a circle* 

This verse might be mended in this manner ; 
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There sounds the music of flutes, there the dancers move in 
a circle. 



^2. Of Consonance. 

Under the word consonance we comprehend three princi- 
pal resemblances between successive sounds of the language) 
viz. rhyme^ assonance^ and alliteration. 

1. Rhyme consists in the identity of certain vowels and 
consonants. This resemblance may exist between one, 
or two or three syllables occurring in different words 4 as, 
©C^itb/ shield, and ?Bxl^, image ; it'Un, life, and ge'bett/ to 
give ; min'nigKc^, lovely, and itt'tliglici^^ intimately. 

In a rhyme of more than one syllable the last may some- 
times consist of a monosyllabic word ; as, 

©ei'ttett SWei'fia: 
iiefct mh pteijl et. 

He loves and praises his master. 

The rhyming tyllables ought to be of the same quantity; and 
in rhymes of several syllables the principal emphasis should 
be on the first. Therefore we cannot make fletb'ftc^/ mor- 
tal, rhyme with etbficfe'/ imperfect of txbM^m, to grow 
pale ; but we may make it rhyme with ttb'lxd^, hereditary. 

The rhyme is commonly found at the end, but sometimes 
(particularly in ancient German poetry) also in the course of 
the verse ; as, 

©et ©ott'ne q)racbt 
Out of the night awakes the splendor of the sun. 

In a monosyllabic rhyme the beginning of the rhyming 
syllables should not be the same, unless the two words ex- 
press quite a different meaning. In rhymes of more than 
one syllable this remark applies to the first of those syllables. 
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— Thus we cannot make mc^'ten, to augment, rhyme with 
i)ttmttl'vm, to augment ; but it is allowable to say, 

Sie'fen aKte't^ter ber ^^ic^t unt) S^'re ! 

Let every noble man revere this martyr of duty and 
honor. 

We must notice here two kinds of impure rhymes which 
(fccur even in the works of the best poets. They consist in 
making to rhyme together vowels or consonants of a similar 
but not the same sound. With respect to vowels we remark 
as being made to rhyme together, t/J^ and 6 ; t and ft ; ei and 
eu ; as, ©e'gen, blessing, and wd'getf, to weigh ; geiu^, ene- 
my, and gveutt^/ friend. In regard to consonants the sounds 
of 6 and t are particularly liable to be thus confounded ; as, 
Slen'te, rent, and (Sti'^t, end. 

2. Assonance consists in the rhyming of the vowels alone, 
and consequently differs from the full rhyme by the dis- 
crepancy between the consonants ; as, milt, mild, and Xint, 
child ; iie'be, love, and ^tWU, peace. 

Since assonance does not so evidently combine several 
verses as rhyme, it is commonly oftentimes repeated, so 
that frequently the same assonance connects a whole poem. 
— Assonance is not so frequently used as rhyme. 

3. Alliteration consists in the repetition of certain conso- 
nants at the beginning of words. It is most common that the 
same consonant which begins the first verse, is repeated in 
the course of the same, and then at the beginning of the 
next verse. Example, 

OTo^I itt t)e^ TOaf'teer 
^if teller ^xn'fmitxt 

Indeed in the wildest solitude of the forest I heard the 
sound of the harps, I heard the call of the heroes. 

Alliteration, which was common in the old Scandina- 
vian poetry, is now rarer than the two other kinds of conso- 
nance. 
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I. 



As an exercise in reading and translating for beginners, 
we add here a passage of the New Testament, from the 
German version of Leander Van Esz. 

ACTS IX, 1 — 28. 

1. ©au'ftt^ fcftnaub'te nocfe ^ntt) imt 5JJlotl> wi'^et ^ie Sftng'^ 
n H^ J^fttn, ging ju t)fm 0'b(tipxU\ttt, 

% Unl> lie^ fic^ Don x^xa 3Joa'macbt^6t:iefe nac6 Sama^'fu^ 
an ^ie ©^nago'gen ge'ben, frafit wef'c^et er SMdn'ner itnb 
gran'en, Me er oX^ Kn'J^anger i^ie'fer ie^'te fAn't)e, gebun'ten 
nacfe Setn'ff^fem fu^'ten tJnn'te. 

3. 2Cnf bie'fet: SHei'fe, f<bon na'^e bei Sama^'fu^/ nmjlra^rte 
if^n p(6t}'{i(l) ein iic()t Dom J^im'meL 

4. Cr Itel auf tie Cr't)e, tm^ ^6t'te ei'ne ©tim'me, bte ju t^m 
fptac^ : ®QiM{f ©ani, watum' t)et:fo(g)V t>n anict ? 

5. Cr fptacfe: J^etr I aer ti|l bn? 2)er J^etrt fag'te: 3c^ 
tin 3^'fnef, ben bn betfb('ge|l. ©^ wirb bit fc^wet njet'ben, 
»t'bet: ^txi ©ta'c^et an^'jnfd)(agen. 

6. ^\i'inx(ti mXi anglt'Dod fptacfe etr : ^ert, wo^ tDittjl l>tt, 
t>(x% id) tJ)nn fo(( ? 

7. SDer Jjerr aaifwottete i^m : ©te'^e anf, nnb ge'^e in bie 
®t^\ii, Xi^ tt)irb bit gefagf wet'ben, W)a^ bn i\(m foflf!. fBe^: 
iWitjf jUn'ben fei'ne SKei'fegefa^rten b<i ; benn fte ^6t'mt jwar 
bie ©tim'ane, fa'^en a'bev 9lie'manb» 

8. @9x<{vi^ t^anb t)on bet: Cr'be anf, fonn'te a'ber, ba et bie 
2fu'gen Jff'nete, Slie'tnanb fe'^en. Sa Xi<9lcixmi fie i^n an bet 
"Oaatb^ yxxi\i tei'teten i^n nacfe Sama^'fn^. 

a Strei 3:a'ge Ung fa^ er nicfet, nnb na^m we'ber ©i>ei'fe 
nocfe 3:ranf jn fic^. 

10. Sinn war ^n 2)ama^'fn^ ein Sftng'er, Sfla'men^] Jlnani':^ 
otf ; jn bem frracb ber J^err in ei'ner Crfcfeei'nnaig : 2lnani'atf \ 
Cr fpracfe : Jperr, ^ier bin i4 
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11. S)a fdfl'te ttt ^ttt ju i^tn : (Stt}" tintjetjfrft'ficl) in t)ie 
fo'amanttte fleta'be @ar^e imt) erfttn't)ige t>if6 in 3u'ba^ -O^w'- 
fe md) ei'atem ©au'Iu^ ^ojj 3:av'fu^ ; Hnn e'ben jejt te'ttt tW=^ 
\tt SWann, » 

12. Itnb ^at in ei'net ©rfc^ei'nung ei'nen 5Wann, Qla'men^ 
Ttnani'a^ ju fic^ ^eretn'tommen gefe^eu, &et* i^m t)ie ^in'H 
auf legt, * .tt il?n voit'Ht fe'^enb jn mg'rfeen. 

13. Ihmxi'a^ etwie't^ette 3^tn: ^tvx, t^ ^a'6en mir 33i^'Ie 
t^on t)ieTem 9}?an'ate erjif)(f , «)ie t)lef ?86fe^ er ^ei'nen ^ei'ti- 
gen ju 3evttTa(em jn'gefiigt ; 

14. Unb ami:^ i}itv ijat et t)on Un £)'fcer^)tieilem ^oll'ntac()t:/ 
2(t'Ie in SSan't^e jn fe'gen, t)ie t^ei'nen Sta'tnen an'rnfen. 

15. S)ei* J^en* fptacfe jn if^m : (Se'^e nut l)in ; e'ten t)ie'f^ 
ifl mir mx au^'erfc^ene^ ^erf jeug, mid) xmttt J^ei'ben,» t)or 
^J'nigcn m^^ ten S^in'tetn Sfvael^ bcfannt' jn ma'cben. 

16. 2>enn ic() mfH i^m jei'gen, n)iet)ier et ffir mei'aten Sla'- 
men fei'ten fort. 

17. 2(nani'(i^ ging af'fo ^in, Hm in H^ ^>xn^, feg'te i^m 
t>ie Jgan'te auf nnt fag'te : aSrn'bet @an{ ! ter J^err, (3efn^, 
tet tit m[ tern TOe'ge, ten tn f a'metlt, erfcftieit') f^at micfe ge* 
fanbf, tamif bn mie'tet fe'^enb mxb \>c\l t>t^ ^ei'tigen ®ei'|le^ 

Xt)tt'tt\l. 

18. ©ogteicl)' wat'^, mt weim ©c()up>en Don fei'nen W^ 
gen fie'len ; et f oatn'te mie'tetr fe'^en, \Unt> anf mxt> iit^ fic^ 
tan'fen. 

19. 2)ann a^ et, nnb t^dtf te fic^ wit'tin\ Sloct) ei'nige ^Id'- 
ge Uid n Ui ten 3itng'etn jn Sama^'fn^ ; 

20. tint fogfeid)' ^)re'tigte er Se'fnm in ten ©^nago'gen, tag 
er ter © t)n (S f t e 6 fei. 

21. liVU, tieit)n t?6r'ten, erpann'ten nnt fpra'd)en: 3ft er 
e^ nid)t, ter jn 3ern'fa(em t)ertit'gen woll'te tie, werd)e je'nen 
SJla'men an'twfcn ? 3^ gera'te ta'rnm i\l er ^ief)er' gefom'men, 
«m fie in 3Serljafit' jn nel;'men, nnt an tie 0'berprieiler jn fiber- 
lie'fern. 

22. ©iitt'(u^ gewann' intef fen im'mer me^r an Sf raft, fo tag 
er tie 3«'t)cn, tie jn Sama^'fn^ wo()n'ten, ganj in ^erwir'^ 
rnng fej'te, intern er ttant'^aft bef^anp'tete : tie'fer i\l e^rif tn^. 

23. ei'ne geran'me ^tit nacb^er' ^ieCten tie 3w'ten tfiati) 
jnfaan'men, i^n nm'jttbringejt 

24. 2t'ber i^'re afladyftettnngen mnr'ten tern &(xtCln^ bu 
Hnxxt\ 3Hjn)i'fd)en ^ielt man 3:ag nnt ?Rad)t tie *{)o're be- 

. fejt,' nm t'cin jn egt'ten. 

25. 2)a nab'men ii^n tie 3ftHg'cr tecJ 3lad)t^ nnt fie'fen itjn 
in ei'nem ^or'be m ter SJlan'er ^inab'. 
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Sfmj'er an'jufc^fiefm; a'btt aVk fte(^'ttte» t^, gfewb'ten 
nic^t/ ^ag et ein 3fiW^ f^ 

27. Sa na(?m fwfe Sat'naba^ fei'ner an, fft^t'te iifn ju t)en 
ZCpo'fteln Hn^ mil)f te ii^'nen, »ie et atif fei'net SRei'fe i>m -©ettm 
gefe'^en tinb Ddf tntjet ju i<)itt 8ere'i>et, t«it> M)ie ftei'tttii^ig er 
jtt ©ama^ fu^ ffir ten Slamen 3eT« ficfe etf (Stf ^a'6e. 

2a ^cn M Sett mt flitnb ct ^ Sttir'f^ttti m Det^trtu'ettt 
ttm'gange mit i^'nett «nb t)etffm't>igte f^ei miu^ig t)ett Sla'wm 



n. 

FAMILIAR DIALOGUCrs. 



Cr'tle^ ©efpric^'. Fm^ Dialogue. 

Ott'ten aKot'gen, mein J^ett, or 
'^'"'f^ciiV.^* ^^'If^r'^^ Good morning, Sir, or Mr. N. 

fev 91. or Mademoiselle. 

(Stt'ten 3:a3, mein ^etr, k. Good day, Sir, &c. 

©tt'ten 2f'benb. Good evening. 

(Su'tt SJlacbt Good night. 

^ie 6e^n't)en @ie ficb ? How do you do. - 

@ef;t tt)0!)f, icb l^attf e 3^'tten. Very well, I thank yoa. 

Cef ij^ mix lieb @ie JU fe'Jjen. I am very glad to see you. 

3cb Wft @ie ^m^ WO^f. I hope you are well. 

Slicbt fe?r n)0^l. Not very well. 

3cb 5)a'6e ©ie lan'ge nicbt ge^ I have not seen you Tor a long 

fe'^en. time. 

®o fmt) @ie gewe'fen ? Where have you been ? 



Ai^i^l&imiJc; 



til 



3c6 hiix in q)«ri< jewt'fWfe I have Meh id PArts. 
^ie teftn'^i^t M 3^^^ ^^^ How does your brother do? 

Ct ip }iem'It(6 tt^bf^I, He is tolferttbly #^11. 

3* gwtt'te et befWbet jfl* I belierfe fee, li well. 

«t bef^ttb'fic^ 9tf tern VfiHtbtf Hte ti^ai #ell last night. 

gajie befin'ten ftcft 3^ft J^etr Ho# arie ^onr fethfet iuid 

aJa'tet mh tstitt gtdn mother. 

SWttf ter ? 
SDtei'tte SRuf tet ^fin'bet fic^ My mother is not well. 

nic^e tDO^L 
©ie btfanV ftc6 it^tttn fchl) She was ill yesterday mom- 

tticbtwO^L . - ing. 

S)(l^ t^ttt mit teib. I am sorry for it 



gaJieWetUJ^tiflrt? 
gOBa^itUieU^? 
Ctf ift tin Utit. 

fS6 ifl etn ^ier'tel ndc^ }n>(ff. 

Cc5 tfl ein aJiet'tef mtf m^. 

(S^ tft ^afb ein tt^r. 

C^ ifl ^alb ein^. 

(S6 if! btrei 95ier'tet anf ein^. 

C^ ijl ein 9Jier'tet onf btei 

S^ ift }tt)an'}ig SDtinn'een m^ 

jwei 
S^ ill )n>(tn'}ig SDtinn'een t>ot: 

®iet>irti(letfmtf je^n? 
e^ fe^ft je^n SKimi'tin jn' 

je^n. 
C^ ift fimf Jig SWinn'ten dnf 

je^n. 
e^ tfl je^n SWinn'ten tJOt 

je^n. J 

^(inn fmb @ie gefom'men? 

24 



Second biMogui. 

What o'clock is it ? 

It is one o'clock. 
It is twelve o'clock. 

It is a quarter past twelve. 

It is half past twelve. 

*>■ 

It wants a quarter of one. 

It is a quarter past two. 

It is twenty minutes past tv<ro. 

It is twenty minutes to eight. 

How much do6s it want of ten 1 

It wants ten minutes of ten. 

When did you come ? 
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3* fcm IW'gefMfr tm t>itt I came about four o'dock. 

<S^ fcbfttg e'tm fte'ten iXtjt. It just struck seven o'clock. 
^^t t$ fcbon gefcW^'den ? Has it already struck ? 

®^ tDttt baft ac^t fcjld'aen. It will soob strike eight 
3Bie t)ief fcbtftj^ t6 Je^t ? What does it strike now ? 

(S^ muf dUf ^m €k^tag neun It must be striking nine. 

feitu 
2)(W ifl 3^'tre 3^if J^ fWiy* That is your time for brcak- 

ftftcf en, tttdit Wilier ? fasting, is it not ? 



a)tif tetf ®ef|)tft*'. TAtri Dialogue. 

et^e'c^en 6ie 2>eutfd^/ mein Do you speak German, Sir ? 

Jpett? 
3c6 fpte'cfte eer tin we'nig, I speak it a little. 
3c6 terfle'^e « bef' fer altf ic^ I understand it better than I 

e^ fpre'(6en fatin. can speak it 

eptt'ibtn ©ie mit mte. Speak with me. 

SBetffe'^^en ©ie mic^ ? Do you understand me ? 

©pte'cfeen @ie mit i^m, (i^tO Speak with him, (her), 
Jja'be icb ticfe'eif aH^^efptO- Did I pronounce right ? 

c^en? 
©iefpte'cbenfe^r gutSJetttfif^. You speak German very well, 
©inb ©ie in ©entfcl^'fanb ge- Hare you been in Germany? 

»e'fen? 
SJtein, nie'mal^. No, never. 

3Bie lang'e ija'im ©it ge^ Howlong have you been learn- 

letnf? ing? 

gftnfSOlo'nate. Five months. 

®(l^ ifl nur ei'ne ftlt'je 3<^, That is but a short time; I 

t(6 ttnn'bete mic^/ tdf ©ie wonder you speak so well 

fcfeOtt fo iUt fpve'cfeen. already. 

aJetffe'ben ©ie tba^ ©ie fe'^ Do you understand what you 

fen? read? 

3<« berfEe'^e we^t altf icb te'* I understand more than I can 

Un UntL speak, 

^ie ntn'nm ©ie ba^ onf What do you call that in Ger- 

Sentfjb? . man? 

ioffen ©ie m$ 2)e»tfcb fiptt':^ Let us speak German. 

cben. 
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a)(i^ iff eitt ffidM SJtiful t€ 
ju let'nen. 

TOa^ fa'gen @ie ? 

©pte'c^en @ie ju mir ? 
©1)te'*en ©ie m we'nig Idtt'^^ 



That is a good way to learn 

it. 
With whom do you speak ? 
What do you say ? 
Of -what do you speak ? 
Do you speak to me ? 
Speak a little louder. 



gOtJa^ijle^fftr defter? 
iSef ifl {^HmVxu€\ gaJeftet, 
©cfeeittt tie ^on'ne ? 
3a/ meitt ^err, tmt) e^ ifl fef^tr 

tDatrtn. 
©ft^ gOBeftet ijl ten aatt'jett 

3^ag fcfeSn gewe'fen. 
gaJie ifl ba^ ^Befte^: ? 
iS^ ifl nicfet jtt warm tmt nic^t 

jtt fatt 

tetrt 
iS^ iflfe^t winbig. 
S)te gOBof fen fint fe^r ticf. 
3c6 fiircfe'te wir wet'ten Sle'^ 

gen betom'men. 
(S^ tie'felt, e^ airt teg'tten. 
(£€ Witt tdft teg'nen. 
e^ fdngt (in ju teg'nen, fd^nei'-- 

en. 
e^ ifl f*Ie*'te^ (fc^rec^t) 

defter. 
iS^ ifl fcfemnf }ig. 
€ef ifl troc'ten/ nag, reg'nic6t/ 

fhVmifc^, win'big, tjetdn'- 

tetficfeecJ defter. 
2>a^ 9Bef tetr fWtt fic6 anf. 
Sie'fer SRe'gen mx^ baft to- 

tft'ber fein. 
gpit aet^en Son'net: ^a'ben. 
©et 2)on'net roHt 



Fourth Dialogue, 

What kind of weather is it ? 

It is fine weather. 

Does the sun shine ? 

Yes, Sir, and it is very warm. 

The weather has heen fine the 

whole day. 
How is the weather ? 
It is neither too warm nor too 

cold. 
The weather has changed. 

It is very windy. 

The clouds are yery thick. 

I fear we shall hare rain. 

It drizzles, it will rain. 

It will soon rain. 

It begins to rain, to snow. 

It is bad weather. 

It is dirty (weather). 
It is dry, wet, rainy, stormy, 
windy, changeable weather. 

The weather clears up. 
This rain will soon be over. 

We shall have some thunder. 
The thunder roars. 
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^ 9infM ©efptdc^'- Fifth Dialogue. 

gaJo flCfielt 6ie tfin ? Where are you going f 

3c6 ge'^e nat^ ion'Dotu 1 91m going to Lon<ion. 

Ct dttjt ttOct ©etttfcftfan^. He is goings to Gfennany. 
^0 XOCtint tt jt^t ? Where does he lite now ? 

(St WD^nt lit ^ @t(ltt ^mp He liyes in the town of Han- 

ttO't)m over. 

Cr jebt Wttcft (ft'tet) gtWlf - He is going through (by the 

teidj n(W(i ^et ©c^weij. way of) France to Switz- 

erland. 
<Er ift in (JU) 3lea>ef, SRom/ He has been in (at) Naples, 

^te» itf»ffttu Ron^, Vienna. 

SCRet'ne @c^tt)ef ter ifl in (}U) My sister has been at Rome. 

SRom gewe'fen. . /^ 

aJlein Snt't^et nxw: in ZCtftfler- My brother had be^n In Am- 

Hvi getbeTen. sterdam. 

3(b ge'^e auf ba^ iant^. I ani ^oing t6 thfe country. 

3Bo f om'men ©ie ^er ? Where do you come from ? 

3^6 (m'mt t^on b^ kit'be* I come from the coufitry. 
3cft tom'me ton (OlW) bet? I come from (out of) the citjT. 

3c6 fom'me an^ (i)on) bet I come out of (from) the 

©tta'fe* street. 

gaJir tom'men t)on bet fBJt'fe. Wfe borne from 'Change. 
3c6 ge'^e nacli J&^iu'fe. I am going home. 

3cfe tottt'me au^ (t)On) bet I come from church. 

«it'*e. 
©ie je^t in bie Rit'cfee. She is gfoibg to cTiurct. 

Oft ge^t nac^ Jjau'fe. He is going home. 

3c^ (ottt'me an^ bent Sitn'met. I coifife oiit of the room. 
©ie Hmmt m€ bet ©tn'be. She comeis out of the parlour. 
3c6 ge'^e in bie Kam'met, iti I am going into the chamber, 

tit KlVcfee^ in ben ^tl'ltt, into the kitchenf into the 

tC. cellar, &c. 

©ie finb in bet' ^am'met^ in They are in the chamber, in 

bet^u'(6e,inbem£er(et/in the kitchen, in tlie o^liart 

tm ^0% K. in the yard, He. 



m. 



GERMAN ABBREVIATIONS. 



Hum. . - 

Xtt^g. . . 

& . . , 
£• Cap*, or 

». . . 

terjt . . 
Ct)* . . 
Cw. . . 
f or foii. 
f.... 
gr- . . 
9e*- . . 

flefr • • 
«r. • . • 

3. C. ^ 
U ^ . ^ 
ajL or aRoi- 
3W(ar. . 
SJT- 0- . 

0^- . . 



. 7ftttn>*tt,' . . . 
2f fte^ ^eflament, . 
. 2(tt^g(i^rf . . . 
. am»mmmm, * • 

Sfap* Capitef, or ^apitef, 
. ..Scirtoy, • "., . . 

• t^^ {)ei)l/ . *. . . 
. H^i^i * • ^ • 

'. tet?9!el(6^tt/ .• i . 
. Ct^attgelfioji/ . . 
. €uet, J . . . • 

. StaUf .... 

. gcbovcu/^ ~. . . . 
• 5^^^]^^ * * * 

. ®tof*ett, . . . . 

. 'Octt/ «©cttii/ . . . 

* lietf, . . . . . 
. Wlt^tftitf . . * 

. aRaniifmpr, . . . 
. 3la*f(i&tift, . . 

. etet, 

25 



in the year of our 
/» Lord, 
answer. 

Old Testament . 
edition. . 
except 
book, volume, 
chapter. 
Doctor. . 
th^t means. 
1. e., viz. 
of this kind. 
Gospel, 
your. 

^ the following. 

Lady, wife. 

bom. 

died. 

a coin In Germany. 

Holy Scriptures. 

Mr«, Sir, Sirs, Messrs. 

Jesus Christ- 

i«ad. - 

Majesty* 

Manuscript 

Postcript. 

New Testament. 

or. 



< 
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SHec* .... JRecenfent, 



@. . . 
©. or f, . 
eie. SDla;. 
©t • . 

It. a.nt. . 
tub. 8. 
ii.ff. . 
«. f. ttU 
«.(.». . 

J. as jum aSeifpiel, 

J.® jumCjcempel, 



&titt, .... 

fte^e, 

©eitteSDlajelldt, 
©anct, .... 

mt antetre tne^r, . 
mt betrgfeicfeett, . 
unbfofbttorfmtet/ 
unb fo ttie^t, . . 
imb fo weitetr, . 
gjet^, .... 
Don, . . . . . 
3eife, .... 



reviewer, critic 
. rixdollar. 
. page (of a book). 
. see, vide. 
. His Majesty. 
. Saint 
. dollar. 
. &c., farther, 
and the like. 

>&c. 



verse, 
of, from, 
line. 



> for example. 



rf 



rilK 

4 






da.t^ 



C^IS'IS 



ETVJHW 






€H^^ 










VB 0(324 




c^^r 
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